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Editorial 


The sudden decision of the Manmohan Singh-Chidambaram regime 
precipitously to rip open retail for the domination of the top global imperialist 
monopolies, above all Wal-Mart, can perhaps be seen as the calculated 
working out of along-term plan. But on examination of the circumstances, we 
suggest, itis a desperate throw of the dice by a regime drowning in corruption 
while proclaiming an ideology that has severed its last links to reality. 

The FDI in retail move is no half-step in an area of marginal importance. 
Single brand retail is by its nature limited to those non-competitive sectors 
where the waste inherent in packaging and sales effort ("brands") substitutes 
for price competition; that is, those retail sectors supported by the minority oi 
"globalized" consumers who have floated to the surface as the beneficiaries of 
the neoliberal regime. But FDI in generalized retail concerns the livelihood, 
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_ The Struggle for Socialism in China 


P The Bo Xilai Saga and Beyond 


‘Yuezhi Zhao 


From Tahrir Square to Wall Street, from Athens to Montreal, , — ms of 
emancipation are mobilizing a new wave of revolts all over the” world. 
Simultaneously the forces of repression are being unleashed everywhere to 
impose “new mechanisms of social control” with the aim of establishing “new 
conditions for achieving surplus value” in the aftermath of a protracted 
capitalist economic crisis. Some anticipated a Chinese popular uprising 
following the Arab Spring. Instead, since spring 2012 the world has seen a 
sensational drama of elite struggle surrounding the ousting of the Chongqing 


‘head of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) and Politburo member Bo 


Xilai, including a crackdown on his Chongqing Model of development. Even 
though the CCP has been able to contain large-scale social unrest, divisions 
amongst the elite became a focal point of political struggle during this 
dangerous year of power transition in China. | 
The ousting of Bo was so significant that it has widely been described as a 
political earthquake of a magnitude rivaling the downfall of Mao’s designated 
„heir Lin Biao in 1971 or the crackdown in 1989. Bo was no ordinary CCP 
“Politburo member, and the Chongqing Model was not just another instance 
of the “decentralized experimentation” so characteristic of the CCP’s policy- 
making process.” What was increasingly at issue, and was emphasized by the 
press, was the contrast between two models of development: the “Guangdong 
Model” and the “Chongqing Model.” Guangdong symbolized a more free 
market approach, rising inequality, and an export orientation. Chongqing was 
characterized as looking to revitalize socialist ideas and populist claims in its 
push for rapid and balanced growth. At stake today, then, is not just the fate 
of Bo, but also China’s revolutionary past, the complicated intersections of 
domestic and transnational class politics, and the unfinished struggle for 


~ socialism in China. 


YUEZHI ZHAO is professor and Canada Research Chair in Political Economy of Global 
Communication at Simon Fraser University, Canada. She is the author of Communication in 


China: Political Economy, Power, and Conflict (Rowman & Littlefield, 2008). 
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China’s left-leaning online voices have characterized Bo’s ouster—labeled 
the “3.15 coup” because it was carried out on March 15—as an attempt 
waged by his opponents at the CCP central leadership not only to prevent 
him from possibly assuming a powerful position at the next Politburo 
Standing Committee, but also to suppress the potential for a more egalitarian 
shift in China’s developmental path. For their part, nght-wingers have 
accused Bo and his allies of attempting to stage a coup to seize national power 
and of wanting to return China to the dark days of the Cultural Revolution. 
The actual developments, of course, are much more complicated and messier 
than these simple accusations of coup and counter-coup. 

The basic story line of the Bo saga is well-known. On February 6, 2012, 
shortly before Chinese Vice President Xi Jinping was due to visit the United 
States, Wang Lijun, Bo’s right-hand man and Chongging’s famed gang- 
busting former police chief, attempted to seek political asylum in the U.S. 
consulate in Chengdu. After intensive negotiations among the relevant 
authorities, Wang was taken by central Chinese security authorities to Bening. 
At a press conference in Beijing on March 9, Bo accepted responsibility for 
Wang but vigorously defended his experiments in Chongqing. On March 14, 
Chinese Premier Wen Jiabao openly reprimanded Bo’s Chongqing 
leadership, accusing it of trying to revive the Cultural Revolution. On March 
15, Bo was dismissed as the CCP Chongqing Secretary without official 
explanation. Then, at 11:00 PM on April 10, China's official media 
delivered what is known as the “midnight fright” in the Bo saga by 
announcing that he had been stripped of his memberships in the CCP 
Central Committee and its Politburo. Signifying the CCP central leadership's 
attempt to cover up any fundamental political division, Bo was said to have 
been put under investigation for “serious violations of disciplines,” while his 
wife Gu Kailai was under detention on suspicion of murdering Neil 
Heywood, described as a “British businessman” who had close connections 
with Bo’s wife and son. On August 9, 2012, in a tightly controlled court case 
that was perceived to be a political show trial that has left many unanswered 
questions, Bo’s wife Gu Kailai was tried for Heywood’s murder and found 
guilty. On August 20, Gu received a suspended death sentence. 

Other than waging an unprecedented propaganda campaign to rally the 
whole nation behind the central leadership in the immediate aftermath of the 
April 10 announcements, China’s state media made no further 
announcements in the evolving Bo saga until the tightly controlled official 
news about the legal proceedings against his wife. In fact, the system 
deliberately tried to manufacture a bout of national amnesia about it 
throughout much of the summer. Meanwhile, for a sustained period 
throughout spring and a good part of summer 2012, the “rumor machine” 
‘surrounding the case operated in high gear outside China and through the 
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cracks in the “Great Firewall of China.” Leading Anglo-American news 
outlets such as the Wall Street Journal, the New York Times, the Financial 
Times, and the Daily Telegraph—along with Falun Gong media and right- 
wing overseas Chinese-language websites such as the U.S. National 
Endowment for Democracy-funded Boxun.com—published lurid tales of 
corruption and intrigue against Bo: from secretly wire-tapping Hu Jintao to 
illegally funneling massive funds abroad, from engaging in dangerous liaisons 
with high-level military officers to colliding with high-flying business tycoons. 
‘Given the opaque nature of the case, it raises the question: How much of the 
information would have come directly from CCP insiders? What is the level 
of collaboration between Chinese, U.S., and British authorities in this 
ostensibly “Chinese” political drama at a time when it has become more 
important than ever for the state managers of these countries to co-manage the 
cnsis-ridden global political economy? Now that an apparent political struggle 
has been reframed as sensational murder case, what’s next? 

Rather than dwelling on the details, many of which will likely remain 
obscure for some time, this article foregrounds the historical context and the 
political content of the Chongqing Model. The model inspired hope among 
the disenfranchised and provoked fear among the beneficiaries of China’s 
reforms. It at once embodied sincere, distorted, and perhaps even perverted 
fragments of a project of “socialist renewal” in post-reform China. On the one 
hand, an extraordinary alliance of Anglo-American capitalist media and right- 
wing Chinese language media and bloggers have portrayed Bo as being 
corrupt, dangerous, opportunistic, and cynical. On the other hand, some on 
the left would question the very notion of socialism in China to begin with. 
The struggle for socialism in China has been virtually absent from the great 
mélange of news coverage and commentaries on the case so far. Nevertheless, 
this struggle constitutes the most crucial part of the story. The intriguing and 
complex communicative politics around the Bo saga is highly symptomatic of 
ongoing domestic and international battles over the future of China. The 
underlying drama, therefore, is larger than Bo, and larger even than the 


Chongqing Model. 


Chongqing and the Dialectic of China’s Reform 


If Mao Zedong Thought once served as the hegemonic ideology of 
China’s pursuit of socialism in the twentieth century, two of Deng Xiaoping’s 
slogans, “letting some people get rich first” and “development is ironclad 
truth,” have served as the most powerful ideological justifications for China’s 
post-Mao developmental path. Given that this path has transformed China 
from one of the most egalitarian societies in the world under Mao to one of 
the most unequal in the contemporary world, it is not surprising then that few 
have taken the CCP’s claim of building “socialism with Chinese 
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.characteristics” seriously. However, for many Chinese, the lived experiences of 
socialism—both positive and negative—are real, and so are the contemporary 
contradictions between rhetoric and reality. Despite Deng’s “no debate” 
decree—that is, there should be no debate about whether the post-Mao 
reforms are capitalistic or socialist—overt and covert struggles over the 
direction of China’s reform path, its internal contradictions, and variegated | 
social conflicts have compelled the CCP leadership to continue to claim the 
mantra of socialism on the one hand, while attempting to readjust China’s 
developmental path on the other. 

As early as 2003, the CCP had modified Deng’s development doctrine to 


promote the so-called “scientific concept of development’—that is, a more 


people-centric, and socially and ecologically sustainable developmental path. ' 


By October 2007, the CCP’s 17th National Congress had officially 
committed itself to “accelerate the transformation of the mode of economic 
development.” The global financial crisis that erupted in 2008 has not only 
injected new energy to calls for “socialist renewal” as the only viable 
alternative to further capitalistic reintegration, but also compelled the 
leadership to intensify its rhetoric about shifting Chinese development away 
from a GDP-driven and exported-oriented model. However, a powerful 
hegemonic bloc of transnational capital, domestic coastal export industries, 
and pro-capitalist state official-—as well as neoliberal media, intellectual 
leaders, and their middle class followers—continues to block any substantial 
efforts at reorienting the Chinese developmental path. 

[t is within this context that Chongqing, under Bo’s leadership, must be 
understood as a place that made substantial efforts to pursue a more socially 
sustainable developmental path. Previously a municipality of Sichuan 
province, Chongqing gained provincial jurisdiction status in 1997. With a 
huge rural population (70 percent of 32 million in 2010) and a rugged 
geography in China’s southwest interior, Chongqing is a microcosm of China. 
It not only faces some of the country’s most profound socioeconomic 
challenges but also manifests all the pitfalls of neoliberal capitalist 
reintegration, including a criminalized economy. In late 2007, Bo, who had 
gained local governance experience first in the city of Dalian and then in 
Liaoning province prior to becoming China’s Minister of Commerce in 2003, 
was sent to lead Chongqing as its party secretary. 

Chongging still prides itself as China’s wartime capital and a center of 
global anti-fascist struggles between 1937 and 1946. It was turned “red” by 
literally soaking in the blood of Communist martyrs in the fierce struggles 


between the Communists and the Nationalists around the time of the 
PRC’s founding in 1949. Later, Chongqing was built into one of China’s 


Cold War-era major inland military-industrial bases. This cultivated a: 


strong working class, who had been on the forefront of anti-privatization: 
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struggles until the mid—2000s. As China’s newly established metropolis 
during the reform era, Chongqing shouldered some of the heaviest social 
dislocations burdening China’s post-Mao development and modernization, 
with not only the resettlements of Three Gorges Dam migrants but also the 
care of the elderly and the children left behind in depressed rural villages by 
migrant workers moving to the coastal regions. Partly because of this, since 
1997 the central authorities have given Chongqing more leeway to 
experiment with integrating urban and rural development. Bo, an ambitious, 
charismatic, and strong-willed “red princeling” (he is the son of a 
revolutionary leader) who had a. significant power base among China's 
political and military elites, was trying to reclaim China’s revolutionary 
legacies to win popular support in a bid to retum to Bejing for a higher 
political office. This particular configuration of socio-historical, geopolitical, 
as well as biographical forces gave rise to the Chongqing Model.’ 

The model’s cornerstones were an enlarged public sector and a focus on 
social welfare.” As an August 8, 2012 Foreign Policy article put it, it was “a 
daring experiment in using state policy and state resources to advance the 
interests of ordinary people, while maintaining the role of the party and 
state.”° Specifically, the local state significantly enlarged its role in the 
economy through the creation of eight major investment firms that operated as 
marketized entities but served the purpose of equitable development. 
Similarly, a state investment firm, rather than private capital, took control of 
the massive “poor assets’ of more than 1,160 state-owned enterprises from 
the Mao era, restructured them, and developed them into viable businesses. 
As a result, Chongging’s state-owned assets grew exponentially. Chongqing 
took aggressive steps in bridging the urban-rural gap, enabling as many as 
3.22 million rural migrants to settle in the city with urban citizenship 
entitlements im employment, retirement pensions, public rental housing, 
children’s education, and health care. Beginning in 2009, under a program 
known as 10 Points on People’s Livelihood, Chongqing spent more than half 
of all government expenditures on improving public welfare, particularly the 
livelihoods of workers and farmers. 

In these ways, Chongqing put into practice the CCP’s slogan of pursuing 
people-centered development. In -fact, there was nothing radical in these 
policies—if they were measured against official rhetonc. The effort to 
strengthen the public sector, for example, remains consistent with China’s 
constitutional commitment to build a “socialist” system based on the primacy 
of public ownership. Rather than oppose capitalist reintegration, Chongging 
aggressively courted global capital. For example, in a plan to build Chongqing 
into Asia’s largest manufacturing center for notebook computers, transnational 
corporations from HP to Acer were attracted to establish operations there. 
Bo’s leadership even lured the super-exploitative IT manufacturer Foxconn te 
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relocate 200,000 of its 500,000 Shenzhen jobs to Chongqing.’ However, 


there was a key difference. In Shenzhen, Foxconn was allowed to disembed 
itself from society by forcing workers to live in factory-supplied, military- 
barrack-style dorms. In contrast, Chongqing provided cheap public rental 
housing to Foxconn workers. This allowed it to break away from the “global 
labor arbitrage” pattern and re-embed transnational capital in society.” 
Meanwhile, in an effort to solve the employment problem, Chongqing 
implemented a massive microenterprise program to support rural migrants and 
university graduates to establish businesses in the urban areas. In short, as 
Philip Huang observed, the Chongqing Model attempted to find a way that 
allows the complementary growth of state, transnational, and domestic private 
sectors in a mixed economy.” 


Waving the Flag of Common Prosperity 


Meanwhile, Bo, in a move that was highly counterintuitive to liberal 
expectations for political liberalization, reinvigorated the Maoist practice of 
mass line political communication in an attempt to reign in the CCP 
bureaucracy and capture the hearts and minds of Chongging’s residents. The 
core concept is “common prosperity.” In a 2011 speech, Bo, citing Hu 
Jintao, argued that “common prosperity” is what defines the “advanced 
direction” of a communist culture: 


The polarization of rich and poor is the backward culture of slave owners, 
feudal lords and capitalists, while common prosperity is the people’s just 
and advanced culture. The Western culture from the British bourgeois 
revolution in 1640 has had a history of more than 370 years. They often 
championed the slogans of “freedom, democracy, equality, and fraternity.” 
However, they have never mentioned “common prosperity”—a topic that 
concerns the fundamental interests of the vast majority of humanity. Only 
the communists, with their down-to-earth materialist courage and selfless 
spirit, write “common prosperity” on their own flag. As comrade Hu 
Jintao proclaimed at the CCP’s 90th anniversary conference, we must 
steadfastly pursue the path of common prosperity! We firmly believe, 
sooner or later, the whole humanity will take on the road of common 
prosperity.” 


Furthérmore, Bo argued that “common prosperity” is not just an ideal or 
an end point; rather it is the motivating force that runs through the entire 
developmental process. Just as neoliberal reformers have selectively cited Deng 
to justify class polarization, Bo cited the Deng who warned against the danger 
of the reform taking on the “evil path” of capitalism if it had created social 
polarization and engendered a new capitalist class. Bo even modified Deng’s 
developmental doctrine to argue that “the people’s livelihood is the ironclad 
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truth.” Against those who continued to espouse the neoliberal “trickle down” 
theory by pitting “making the cake” against “dividing the cake,” Bo insisted 
that these two aims can be mutually reinforcing. Most significantly, he argued 
that the CCP could not wait for too long before dealing with the problem of 
social polarization, because then vested interests would be too powerful and it 
would be no longer possible to make any change. Speaking to the central 
leadership's overriding concern with social harmony, Bo maintained that it 
was not the result of “control”; rather, only common prosperity would serve as 
the soil that nurtures the fruits of social harmony. '' 

Bo implemented a whole range of governmental measures aiming at 
reestablishing the CCP’s organic links with the grassroots. First, he launched 
a massive anti-corruption and anti-organized crime campaign—known as 
Striking Black—to reign in the city’s underground economy. In the West, 
“law and order’ as a governmental strategy is commonly associated with the 
political right; however, to the extent that this campaign aimed at the 
intertwined forces of party-state officials, private businesses, and criminals, the 
campaign decidedly manifested a left-leaning class politics.'* Moreover, 
because organized crime and its associated underground economy had 
permeated economic activities crucial to everyday life—as mundane as taking 
a taxi and riding a bus—the campaign, by making Chongqing safe, literally 
reclaimed the city’s public space for the ordinary people. As a result, it gained 
wide popularity. Further, because the campaign actively solicited reports of 
criminal activities from members of the public, it contained a Maoist “mass 
participation” and revolutionary justice dimension.” 

The other prong of Bo’s effort at reestablishing the CCP’s organic links 
with the grassroots involved a whole senes of institutionalized communication 
and problem-solving practices. One set, initiated in 2008, involved the “three 
institutions” of “party secretary receiving visits, party committee members 
making visits, and providing regular feedback to public complaints.” First, the 
head of a village or urban community CCP Committee must receive public 
visits for half a day each week to hear public concerns. Second, members of 
the village or urban community CCP Committee must make two visits to rural 
or urban households to solicit opinions on government policies and address 
issues and concerns; third, open lines of communication between the Party 
Secretary and the public must be established through opinion boxes, emails, 
and telephone hotlines; feedback must be provided within a given time frame. 
Shortly thereafter, another set of practices was initiated in 2009. Among 
them, the “three going into's and three togethernesses” compelled officials to 
eat together, live together, and work together with the peasants for extended 
periods. [he “big visitation down” reversed the widespread phenomenon of 
“visitation above” all over China—that is, when individuals, groups, or even 
entire villages appeal to higher level authorities, in person or in writing, to 
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seek redress for grievances. Finally, in an attempt to connect officials with the 
rural poor, officials were required to each “adopt a poor relative’ —visiting the 
family at least twice a year and doing something for them as one might with a 
relative. 

Although such bureaucratic mobilization against bureaucratic alienation 
from the public “no doubt breeds its own formalistic excess,”'* to the extent 
that these measures aimed at addressing the universal problems of 
representation and accountability, a case could be made that the ways they 
were reinstated in Chongqing appeared more substantive than Western 
politicians’ constituency visits and photo-ops during election campaigns. 
Underscoring the point that there are different modes of democracy, Bo’s 
Chongqing leadership framed these measures as concrete embodiments of 
“people’s democracy. ” 


Singing Red and Reclaiming the Revolution 


Promoted as the soft side of the iron-fisted Striking Black campaign, 
Singing Red is the communication and cultural component of the Chongqing 
Model. Along with staggering social inequality, the collapse of basic social 
morality and the prevalence of excessive materialistic values have been the 
widely noted cultural consequences of Deng’s reforms. To be sure, the post- 
Mao CCP has not stopped championing socialism in rhetoric. For example, 
following a resolution to strengthen the construction of “socialist spiritual 
civilization” in 1996, the CCP Central Committee adopted a resolution 
advocating a “socialist core value system” in 2006. However, in the absence 
of a coordinated socioeconomic development model that resembles anything 
like building a socialist society, such campaigns not only sound hollow, but 
also breed cynicism. 

Singing Red is the shorthand for Chonggqing’s officially sponsored 
communication practices aimed at promoting socialist values and uplifting 
public morality. Launched in 2008, the campaign centered on the 
communicative acts of singing red songs, reading classics, telling revolutionary 
and uplifting stories, and texting exhortative maxims. Bo took the lead in 
these. Moreover, in an act now perceived as part of an attempt to upstage the 
central leadership, he led a massive Chongqing cultural troupe in staging 
seven Singing Red performances in Beijing in June 2011. That the CCP 
happened to celebrate the ninetieth anniversary of its founding in 2011 and 
that there are significant voices inside China defending the CCP’s socialist 
legacy had certainly worked in Bo’s favor. 

Among China’s post-Mao liberal media and intellectual elite, the mere 
description of these Singing Red activities invokes a knee-jerk reaction against 
the “revival of the Cultural Revolution.” It was precisely drawing upon this 
reaction that Wen unleashed his critique of Chongqing. However, the range 
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of content in the Singing Red campaign was actually quite broad. It drew 
from a wide array of musical styles, literary texts, and maxims.'’ Moreover, 
the popular roots of Singing Red in post-reform China are undeniable. Since 
the 1990s, Chinese society—especially disenfranchised social groups— 
experienced a deep nostalgia for socialist morality. Behind a growing right- 
wing mentality that espoused the notion of “survival of the fittest” in a 
neoliberal post-socialist jungle, there existed a profound yearning for social 
justice, equality, and a sense of community. Udllerscorine the centrality of 
lived experience and the power of popular culture, especially popular music, 
this yearning was most vocally expressed in the voluntary group singing of 
revolutionary songs in public spaces. Such activities, along with other means 
of grassroots cultural activities that have been inspired by and made reference 
to China’s revolutionary past, preceded Bo’s official appropriation of them. 
As the flourishing of neo-Maoist websites such as Utopia and Mao-flag since 
the early 2000s underscores, Maoism and the language of socialism within the 
realm of Chinese cyberspace had long become an ideological weapon of 
critique against the CCP’s capitalistic reform program. What Bo did, then, 
was to reappropriate this legacy in the typical CCP mass line fashion of “from 
the mass, to the mass.” 

Here again, it is important to stress the integrated nature of Chongging’s 
political-economic and socio-cultural transformation. In fact, without the 
government's comprehensive programs aimed at improving people’s livelihood 
(and all the visible achievements), Singing Red would not have any popular 
material foundation.'° What Singing Red aimed at achieving was not only a 
new subjectivity and cultural self-confidence, but also a sense that a better 
future is possible. ’ 

The decommercialization of Chongging’s nationally available satellite 
television channel CQTV on March |, 2011, was the most important media 
institutional transformation under the Chongqing Model. Like all of China’s 
provincial satellite television channels, CQTV had previously relied heavily 
on advertising revenue and was excessively commercial in programming 
orientation. By stopping commercial advertising at CQTV and financing it 
with a combination of government revenue and internal cross-subsidy within 
the Chongqing broadcasting authority (which runs other commercialized 
channels), Bo’s Chongqing leadership aimed to turn CQTV into a “public 
interest channel” and a key venue for the promotion of cultural citizenship.” 
The decommercialized CQTV rebranded itself with the color “red” and 
offered a program line-up that included red-song singing performances, 
revolutionary story-telling, recollections of revolutionary histories, the 
cultivation of revolutionary faith, and revolutionary literature. The channel 
also offered a news program entitled People’s Livelihoods, focusing on both 
local and national news relating to initiatives aiming at people-centered 
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development. While this claim to “red” was based first and foremost on 
China’s revolutionary traditions, CQTV also claimed “red” as China’s 
national color. In this way, CQTV aimed to forge a new revolutionary 
national-popular culture: 


“Red culture” in'the narrow sense signifies the spirit of the times as forged 
by the CCP in leading the vast majority of the Chinese people during the 
period of explosive revolution and war, and during the periods of 
[socialist] construction, and reform and opening up. China under the 
CCP leadership is “red China.” In the broad terms, it [“red culture”] not 
only encompasses all the fine elements of Chinese culture, but also all the 
cultural fruits created by people all over the world. It is the overall name 
for advanced and progressive culture. '® 


In August 2011, CQTYV inaugurated the weekly current affairs discussion 
program Public Forum on Common Prosperity. Centering on the theme of 
“reducing the three divides [between rich and poor, urban and rural, and 
coastal and intenor regions], promoting common prosperity,” the forty-five- 
mintite program posited itself as a platform on which Chinese political and 
academic leaders could face squarely the contradictions and conflicts resulting 
from Chma’s current uneven development, and respond to the need for 
theoretical explorations. As anti-neoliberal scholars, who had largely been 
invisible to other television outlets, became forum guests and put forward their 
visions for a more equitable and sustainable Chinese developmental path, the 
provocative effects and historical significance of the program in the Chinese 
media ecology were not to be underestimated. 

To be sure, this was a work in progress. [here was a shortage of popular 
“red” content. The tension between revolutionary and nationalistic claims to 
“red” remains acute. Bo maintained tight control of the Chongqing media, 
and COQTV’s programming sometimes betrayed a top-down and didactic 
orientation.’” However, COTV, by championing common prosperity, ` 
injected—however briefly—a strong anti-neoliberal perspective into a Chinese 
symbolic universe that has long been dominated by market reformers. 
Specifically, by stopping commercial advertising at CQTV, Bo’s Chongqing 
leadership reclaimed a media channel from the market to serve a new socio- 
cultural mission. In a December 3, 2011, discussion with CQTV staff and 
program experts, Bo once again felt compelled to address his detractors for a 
cause that should have been self-evident in a country that 1s ostensibly led by a ` 
Communist party: “Serving the people is our party’s fundamental principal, 
and common prosperity is the concrete embodiment of serving the people...in 
the eyes of some people, ‘going forward’ means learning from the West, while 
inheriting and promoting the.CCP’s fine traditions are regarded as being 
‘leftist,’ going ‘backward.’ These remarks are truly odd and strange. ””? 
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A Transnational Communication War Over China’s Future 


Strange or not, this was exactly the dominant political, media, and 
intellectual tide that the Chongqing Model had run against. Largely ignoring 
its attempts at. pursuing a more equitable developmental path, liberal 
intellectuals and market-oriented media outlets expressed considerable 
hostility toward Bo and the Chongqing experiments from the onset. These 
cntics took for granted economic polarization and dramatized the illiberal 
onentation of Chongging’s Singing Red and Stnking Black campaign. They 
viewed them at best as Bo’s hypocritical scheme. to use Chongging as a 
launching pad for his bid for national power, and at worst an authontanan 
populist, even fascist, restoration of the Cultural Revolution. The post-March 
15, 2012 transnational and domestic media campaign against Bo in their eyes 
only confirmed the worst. Now that the struggle against Bo has taken a 
disciplinary and criminal turn, the mainstream transnational and Chinese 
media are conveniently able to avoid the class politics of his policies. 

Bo posed a challenge to the ideological legitimacy of the CCP central 
leadership and its succession plan. He threatened to split the CCP by 
exposing the profound contradictons of “socialism with Chinese 
characteristics.” Moreover, what he did in Chongqing undermined vested 
interests in China's transnationalized bureaucratic capitalist social 
formation——even though he had been an integral part of it. His Striking Black 
campaign terrorized domestic capitalists and their bureaucratic patrons. His 
aggressive rejuvenation of the mass line undermined bureaucratic privileges 
and shook up Chongging’s officialdom. Whether Bo had used the Stnking 
Black campaign to illegally expropriate private property and purge political 
opponents or not, the campaign uprooted powerful officials and the mafia- 
style capitalists under their protection. Symbolic of what Chongging’s 
sweeping Stnking Black campaign ran against, a powerful national alliance of 
lawyers, legal scholars, and journalists mounted a sustained legal and media 
mobilization against the Chongqing law and order apparatus under Bo. The 
worst nightmare for China’s vested money/power/legal establishment would be 
Bo being put in charge of the country’s law and order apparatuses as a 
member of the Standing Committee of the next CCP Politburo. 

‘Nor did China’s media community identify with Chongging’s expenments 
in media decommeraialization. On the one hand, journalists complain about the 
corrosive impact of commercialization. On the other hand, they do not identify 
their own economic and professional interests with a decommercaalized media 
system. In fact, decommercialization at CQTV had sent a chilly message to 
journalists that they could lose a main portion of their income (apart from their 
state-allocated salary, Chinese journalists derive the main chunk of their income 
from media organizations’ commercial revenues). Not surprisingly, one of the 
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earliest stories regarding the post-Bo “restoration” in Chongqing was about the 
immediate reinstatement of advertising at COTV. 

Chongaing has been turned into the focal point of struggles over the future 
of China as the CCP prepares itself for a once-in-a-decade leadership 
transition at its 18th National Congress this fall. While radical liberal 
mtellectuals have advocated regime change and the end of one-party rule, 
many still try to compel the CCP to live up to its revolutionary promise and 
uphold the Chinese socialist constitution. The Chongqing Model has been so 
influential and so controversial precisely because these changes have been 
achieved within the existing party-state framework and by appealing to the 
rhetoric of socialism. Bo’s experiments undermined the neoliberal “end of 
history” design and demonstrated that the CCP, with political will, might still 
have the potential to reconnect itself with its historical workers-peasants power 
base. While there was no lack of left critiques of the Chongqing Model from 
the beginning, for Chinese social forces that have struggled for a socialist 
future, the possibility of the Chongqing Model being promoted at the national 
level seemed to be a key step toward a left turn of the CCP. For those at 
Utopia who had championed “socialist renewal,” Bo’s policies represented a 
progressive direction within the CCP, while the Chongging Model was the 
only hope for China to avoid yet another violent revolution. 

Starting with the outbreak of the “Wang Lijun inadent” on February 6, 
2012, the communication war over Chongqing reached an unprecedented level 
of intensity in a transnationalized and increasingly online-driven media sphere. 
Right-wing overseas Chinese websites, Falun Gong media, Westem 
government-sponsored broadcasters such VOA and BBC, and mainstream 
Western press outlets were quick to spread all kinds of rumors and 
uncorroborated information to the detriment of Bo and the Chongqmg Model. 
The darkest characterization of Bo came from Jiang Weiping, a former Hong 
Kong journalist once jailed under Bo’s junsdiction in Liaoning province, who 
now lives in Canada and offers his views to reputable Canadian news cutlets 


such as the CBC’s As It Happens. According to Jiang, Bo wasted 270 billion 


=` yuan in public funds in his Singing Red campaign. He manufactured more 


than 600 “black societies” for his Striking Black campaign. He robbed more 
than 100 billion yuan of assets out of pnvate enterprises. He threw several 
thousand entrepreneurs into Jail and drove out thirty thousand more without any 
regard for law and procedure. He inflicted a “psychological collapse of the. 
gotten-rich-first middle class,” and much more.”! As Lin Chun observed, the 
“alliance of a Communist leadership, nghtwing anti-Communist factions inside 
and outside China (including Falun Gong), and western governments and the 
press” in the Bo saga has tumed it into “a phenomenal example of 21 st-century 
postmodern politics." As of early September 2012, the CCP has not 

disclosed any evidence of Bo’s wrongdoings. However, with what individuals 
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like Jiang and transnational media outlets have done, in addition to the state 
media’s carefully scripted reporting of Bo’s wife’s murder trial, perhaps the 
CCP does not have to provide any charges against Bo himself at all. 
Nevertheless, and perhaps precisely because of all these unofficial reports, how 
to put an official closure to the Bo case remains perhaps the most thorny issue 
for the CCP in the final months leading up to its 18th National Congress this 
fall. That the CCP still has not announced the dates of the congress as of earlv 
September 2012 keeps everybody on the edge. 

Leftist websites recognized the negative impact of the Wang Liyun-Bo 
Xilai saga would have on the socialist cause but still expressed faith in it. For 
a brief period at the beginning of the saga, they also unleashed their share of 
attacks in the ongoing communication war, from commentanes that openly 
supported Bo and attacked Wen, to all kinds of conspiracy theones. Not 
surprisingly, by late March and early April the CCP had made the closure cf 
Utopia and other leftist websites a key part of its campaign to purge Bo and to 
control communication about the case. [his has allowed the CCP to suppress 
any potential role of the leftist websites in mobilizing the masses for a 
showdown over the future of China. 

Leading Anglo-American press outlets, after having played such a pivotal 
role in shaping the Bo saga, are capitalizing on their growing prominence in 
relation to Chinese political communication at the same time they are facing 
profound crisis in the home markets and social struggles against the imposition 
of economic austerity are intensifying in the heartlands of global capitalism. 
On June 28, 2012, the Chinese-language website of the New York Times 
went live, aspiring to become a “vigorous competitor” of the existing Chinese- 
language websites of the Financial Times and the Wall Street Journal for 
“luxury advertising aiming at the country’s growing affluent class.” 
Notwithstanding the Chinese state’s firewall, the New York Times’ foreign 
editor Joseph Kahn said of the new venture, “We hope and expect that 
Chinese officials will welcome what we’re doing.” 

Meanwhile, the Chinese state continues to suppress domestic left-leaning 
communication. Most of the content on Utopia remains suspended, and left- 
leaning online voices associated with the website are trying to find new 
communication platforms to reflect upon the Bo saga and to regroup 
themselves. Some of the focal point of discussions involved whether the 
website had been “hijacked” by radical Maoist writers and whether it had 
made a fatal strategic mistake by identifying itself too closely with Bo and, by 
extension, by vesting any hope in members of the ruling elite at all. 


China’s Uncertain Future 


After offering a devastating cntique of China’s export-oriented 
development model in the reform era and its global implications, John 


Bellamy Foster and Robert McChesney wrote in a February 2012 Monthly 
Review article: “For the New York Times, nothing but ‘Mao’s resurrection or 
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nuclear cataclysm’ is likely to arrest China’s current course. Yet, if what is 
meant by ‘Mao’s resurrection’ is the renewal in some way of the Chinese 
Revolution itself—which would necessarily take new historical forms as a 
result of changing historical conditions—the potential remains, and is even 
growing under current conditions.”” 

Bo is certainly no resurrected Mao. But this has not prevented the New 
York Times, along with its oligopolistic Anglo-American media competitors, 
from aggressively joining the transnational media feeding frenzy that hastened 
Bo’s downfall. As China is playmg an increasingly important role in creating 
“the new conditions for achieving surplus value” m a crisis-laden global 
capitalist economy, the prospects for a fundamental reorientation of the 
Chinese developmental path to achieve greater balance between domestic 
consumption and exports, and greater equality across classes, regions, and 
other socioeconomic divides in the short run appear dim. Among other new 
conditions, this entails “a fundamental political realignment that shifts the 
balance of power from the coastal urban elite to forces that represent rural 
grassroots interests.” Essentially, this would mean the realization of what the 
Chinese state aspires to be in its constitution—that is, a “people’s democracy” 
led by the working class and counting as its political backbone “the alliance of 
workers and peasants’ —a phrase that has virtually been forgotten in a reform 
era that champions the creation of the “middle class.”” 

However, to the extent that Bo was able to go so far in Chongging and 
that his ousting has created such a grave political crisis, the CCP could not 
easily bury his political messages and brush aside the underlying issues that 
the Chongqing Model tried to address. If the CCP wants to stay in power, it 
has to balance the worrisome question of social instability against -a faltering 
global economy—all the while living up to some of the rhetoric contained in 
the Chongqing Model. It is perhaps precisely within this context that one can 
appreciate the front page layout of the Aprl 11, 2012, People’s Daily. 
Rather than lead with the bombshell announcements about Bo’s ousting, it 
led with the following: “More than 200,000 Shaanxi Officials Going to the 
Grassroots.” Since no other region has done a more impressive job in sending 
officials to attend the grassroots than Bo’s Chongqing, the party line was 
clear: “Down with Bo Xilai, Long Live the Mass Linel” 

Whether the ousting of Bo represents “the last milestone in the Chinese 
path of negating socialism” remains to be seen.” However, among the many 
ironic anomalies this saga uncloaks so far are: in a political system that does 
not allow open campaigning and genuine competition for the highest political 
offices, Bo single-handedly launched such a campaign on the basis of a well- 
articulated political platform and a popular socioeconomic program; 
moreover, he had become popular not by championing the values of liberal 
democracy, but by reinvigorating the theories and practices of the Chinese 
Communist revolution; and lastly, though China’s liberals and neoliberals 
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have long cried out for Western-style political competition and freedom of 
communication, their victory in quashing Bo relied on the Chinese state’s 
massive clampdown on leftist media and communication. A final, and 
ultimately more serious, question remains: Wil! the removal of Bo as a 
contender for national power and the concomitant suppression of leftist 
communication make China safe at last for the kind of “political reform” that 
will secure China as a haven for global capitalism? 
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Privatization of Consciousness 


Jerry Mander 


Is advertising legal? Most people agree that it is an uninvited intrusion 
into our lives and our minds, an invasion of privacy. But the fact that we can 
be aware of this without being furious, and that we do little to change the 
situation, ts a good measure of our level of submission. There is a power 
relationship in advertising that is rarely, if ever, looked at, and yet it is a 
profoundly corrupt one. Some speak; others listen. l 

A. J. Liebling famously said, “Freedom of the press is patented: but 
only if you own one.” Freedom of speech is also guaranteed. But only if you 
have a few million dollars for an effective media strategy. Soapbox oratory 
doesn’t sway the public anymore. But the powers of advertising go well 
beyond the amount of money spent. [he true power is in the nature of 
moving-Image media, projected for hours every day into human brains. It's a 
form of intrusion we have never before in history had to face. Even now in the 
Internet age, the powers of television and advertising are undiminished and 
insufficiently examined or discussed. 

Very early in my advertising career, it became clear to me that was being 
paid to stop you from doing or thinking whatever else you might want to do or 
think, and instead get you to focus on the piece of information that was of 
interest to my client. All advertising is an attempt by one party to dominate 
the other. More than $150 billion is now spent annually in advertising in this 
country—$450 billion in the world. Every dollar of that has the same 
purpose: to get people to do what the advertiser wants. Very few people have 
a similar opportunity to speak back through media, to make demands on the 
advertisers. Or to suggest some other way to find happiness besides buying 


JERRY MANDER is founder and distinguished fellow of the International Forum on 
Globalization, and was called “patriarch of the ant-globalizaton movement” by the New York 
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(1978), In the Absence of the Sacred (1991), The Case Against the Global Economy (1996), 
and Alternatives to Economic Globalization (2002). 

This article is reprinted from Chapter 10 of his new book, The Capitalism Papers: Fatal 
Flaws of an Obsolete System (Copynght © 2012 by Jerry Mander. Reprinted by permission of 
Counterpoint). 
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o% Sery one-sided deal. Advertisers say that you have the 
«o ieir products, as though that’s satisfactory. You get to 
N P aa _ ig a one-party ballot. And you get to say it thousands of 


oo 
"Sw literally everywhere, interrupting our lives at every turn, 
or” deal with it. We walk through life as a kind of moving 
a by media, hawked at by signs on the street—blinking, 

f&s high. Even clothes have ads on them, and we wear them 

© vations have become like “community” for us. Steve Jobs was 


mourn him as we once mourned Martin Luther King. What a 


uc situation has advanced to a capitalist utopia: a giant, nonstop global 
marketplace that carries itself into all our experiences. Life has become a 
process of constantly avoiding things that people are trying to sell us. Yet most 
people don’t complain. 

Why do we tolerate this? What right do advertisers have to treat us this 
way? When did we sell the rights to run pictures in our brains? If the airwaves 
are public, then why are they filled with people selling things all day without 
our permission? In fact, the “public airwaves” are supposed to be a “public 
commons. We own them. In the early radio days, you and a few friends 
could throw up an antenna behind the house and speak to the world. It was 
like the early Internet days—You Tube, radio-style. 

That stopped when the broadcast frequencies got crowded and capitalists 
realized what a crucial instrument this could become. The FCC fell quickly in 
© line with the corporations during the 1920s and started selling off our public 

rights to the airwaves, granting licenses to commercial interests who could pay. 
Over the years it made little rules about “fairness and balance” and “equal 
time,” but those rules and rights were soon overpowered and, under Ronald 
Reagan and then Bill Clinton (who helped launch the infamous 
Telecommunications Act of 1996), effectively eliminated. The “public 
airwaves” are now nearly totally privatized. Even the remnants of public 
airwaves, like PBS and NPR, now have commercials. When the PBS 
NewsHour reports some horror. story about Chevron’s behavior in the 
Amazon, it feels obliged to say, “Chevron, a ‘sponsor of the NewsHour, was 
today accused of....” I turn off the program the minute I hear that. 

The fact that advertising can be occasionally entertaining does not mitigate 
matters. You could also enjoy a visit from Jehovah’s Witnesses, or from an 
entertaining vacuum cleaner salesman who came ringing the doorbell five 

© times daily. But you would do that only if you had nothing else to do. Your 
public airwave commons have been invaded, as has your mental space. If that 
is not a constitutional invasion of privacy, then what is? 
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In 1975, I convened a small nene in my living room if 
which ‘included some of the leading public interest attorneys in 
to ask them if they thought advertising was legal. The way I ré 
Amendment, I said, was that its intention was clearly to promote. 
by assuring that all people have equal rights to free speech—at | 
amount of equality in opportunities for expression—and a cade ay 
access all other points of view. When the Bill of Rights was written, in th 
' 1700s, there wėre no national broadcast networks that could project o 
political’ point of view to millions of people. There was no advertising, either, 
except for the occasional handbill, to Project a particular vision to those same 
millions of people: - 

If the goal of the First Ada was to sustain: a democratic flow of 
information, those days are long gone. [he commercial: broadcast media speaks 
to everyone all day and night, and we don’t get to speak back. And those med 
outlets ‘are owned by a tiny group of megacorporations. ' 

As for advertising, it’s a medium that, by definition, is aonad only to the 
people who can afford tò pay for it. The First Amendment wasn’t conceived 
to give powerful ‘advertising conglomerates power over the people. The 
advertisers speak their imagery, and we absorb it. Shouldn’t that qualify as a 
violation of the Constitution? Isn’t that illegal? The group in my living room 
thought maybe it was, or ought to be, but, given the way the Supreme Court 
was ruling in those days, they decided thére was not yet much opportunity 
there. Since then, things ‘have only gotten much worse, especially since the 
Supreme Court’s passage of Citizens United. 


Who Needs Advertising? 


Capitalism can exist without advertising, of course, and did so for its early 
years.. The spice traders of East India and the railroads laid across the 
American continent, during the 1800s did not need much in the way of 
advertising to promote their offerings. The benefits were obvious and clearly 
understood——and word got around. The offerings themselves were relatively 
scarce at the time, so their availability was itself news. 

When capitalist enterprises provide products and services that everyone: 
needs and wants, advertising is not necessary. .You don’t need to advertise: 
food: basic grains, vegetables, fruits, meats. Everyone wants and needs a 
certain supply of those and will search them out and buy them wherever they 
might be available. 

However, no one has-an intrinsic need for packaged fazer lasagna, Coca 
Cola, Cheetos; or Burger King. Those have to, be'advertised, promoted, and 
packaged in appealing ways. No one needs to advertise fresh water, but you 
do need to advertise Perner. You don’t need to advertise clothing—people 
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know they need clothing—but Macy's needs to advertise; so do the Gap, 
Walmart, and Christan Dior. Nor is there any need to advertise transport 
services; anyone needing to get from here to there will make the effort to find 
out how. But you certainly do need to advertise a new Ford Fiesta in some 
artful way, or a Cadillac, to justify the expenditure. And once you have 
successfully sold that one, you may need to persuade a buyer to upgrade to the 
latest model. Meanwhile, the wider system needs to persuade the broad public 
that it is selling a way of life that equates with happiness and fulfillment. 

The dominant delivery system for mass advertising in our society even in 
the age of the Internet, is television. As with all other commercial media in 


capitalist societies, the specific assignment of television is to attract as large an 


audience as possible and to fixate that audience for as long as possible every 
day. Television has exceeded all expectations on that score. The average ` 
American watches more than four and a half hours per day, all year, every 
year. Most important for the corporate world is that television and its 
programming have proven to be the best possible packaging for their real 
product: the advertising. If certain programs do not attract advertisers, they 
will soon be off the air. 

Television commercials have characteristics that are especially useful for 
instilling desire and commitment in a mass population to buy things that it 
could mostly get along without. American culture and the entire global 
economy have been built around these unnecessary exchanges. More 
important, it is built around the constant expansion of these exchanges for as 
long as possible, or at least until they combine to reach a level of near 
saturation—a global bubble of commodity production and consumption that, 
if it falls off by a percentage point or two, which it recently did, 1s catastrophic. 

Advertising first asserted its prominence in the early twenteth century 
through radio, then exploded into its heyday in the 1950s and ‘60s, when 
television took hold. It was in that post-Second World War period when 
America and the world were desperate for some means to avoid crashing back 
into the Depression. It was a matter of economic survival that our economy 
should expand at a rate sufficient to make use of its surplus industrial 
capacity, as well as a huge labor surplus that existed after the war. 

Factories that had formerly made armaments were now empty. They 
needed to be converted to producing consumer goods, to be hyped and sold. 
Speaking in the language of moving images, television offered capitalism i's 
greatest opportunity ever to accelerate consumer consciousness. 

Over the last half century, the combination of television and astronomical 
advertising spending has effectively reshaped the consciousness of the United 
States and the entire planet: our self-image, the way we aspire to live, our 
habits, our thoughts, our’ references, desires, memones. Total U.S. 
advertising spending, which was only $2 billion in 1940, grew to $12 billion 
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by 1960, then $54 billion in 1980. By 2010, even while recovering from the 
recession, the U.S. advertising industry was still spending well above $150 
billion, with by far the largest percentage of that going to television, says 
Adweek. This represented more than one-third of total global advertising 
spending, which by 2010 reached $450 billion. Despite competition from the 
Internet, as well as from magazines, radio, and newspapers, television today 
remains by far the largest and fastest-growing ad medium in the world, 
increasing by more than 9 percent in 2010, says eMarketer (March 29, 
2011), more than double the total of online advertising. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis indicates that the 
U.S. (GDP) showed corresponding growth, from $100 billion in 1940 to 
$525 billion in 1960, to nearly $3 trillion in 1980, to $14 trillion in 2007. 
Living Inside Media 

According to the Nielsen Company, the primary assessor of most of these 
matters, 99 percent of American homes have television sets and 95 percent of 
the population watches at least some television every day. Two-thirds of U.S. 
homes have three or more sets, arranged for separate, private viewing. [he 
average home has a TV playing for about seven hours per day, even when no 
one is watching. While the average adult watches about five hours per day, the 
average child aged two to eleven watches nearly four hours per day. The 
average adult over age sixty-five watches about seven hours per day. 

Sixty-six percent of. Amencans typically watch television while eating 
dinner. Thirty-five percent of local TV news broadcast time is devoted to 
advertising. (The percentage devoted to: crime and disaster is 53.8.) These 
figures have varied over the last couple of decades, but not by much. The 
average television viewer watching television for four-plus hours per day is hit 
with about twenty-five thousand commercials per year, and by age sixty-five, 
that number exceeds two million. That would be twenty-five thousand annual 
repetitions of basically the same message: You will be happier if you buy 

something. 
| If the average adult is watching nearly five hours per day, this means that 
roughly half the U.S. population is watching more than five hours, day after 
day, for years. How is that even possible? (By heavy viewing every night, and 
then all weekend.) . 

Ours is the first generation in history to have essentially moved its 
consciousness inside media, to have increasingly replaced direct contact with 
other people, other communities, other sources of knowledge, and the 
natural world—-which is anyway getting harder and harder:to find—with 
simulated, re-created, or edited versions of events and experiences. 

Some people argue that the situation has improved now that we have cell 
phones, computers, iPads, Twitter, and other social media. A Pew Research 
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Center study found that most Amencan teenagers send fifty or more text 
messages per day, and one-third send more than one hundred per day. All of 
this non- IV technology is good, they say, because information gathering and 
exchange have become far less passive than TV, and more intellectually 
engaging. Our minds are more “alive.” But the advent of computers and the 
Internet, for all their interactive features, has not diminished the total amount 
of time that people watch television. What the Internet has achieved is only to 
add to the time that people with access to computers spend physically and 
mentally attached to information machines as their sources of imagery and 
ideas. [he science fiction image of the disembodied brain seems ever more 
appropnate. 

In the United States, aside from time spent sleeping and working, | 
television viewing is still the main thing people do with their days. It’s 
replaced community life, family life, culture. In many ways, television has 
become the culture, and by this, I do not mean so-called “popular culture,” 
which sounds somehow democratic. Television is not democratic. Viewers at 
home do not make television; they receive it. Television does not express 
culture; it expresses corporate culture. 


Advertising to Children 


A lot of advertising is aimed at children aged eight to thirteen. One 
relatively new category of ad expenditures is directed toward children younger 
than eight years old. 

Psychologists Tim Kasser and Allen Kanner, co-authors of Psychology 
and Consumer Culture, have reported that advertising targeted at small 
children now represents $12 billion-plus per year in the United States, with 
$95 million of that coming from just Burger King and Quaker Oats’ Cap'n 
Crunch cereal. Tens of millions more dollars go into psychological research 
on what gets kids to push their parents into certain buying decisions. 

Even from ages two to four, children watch television for about three hours 
daily, not counting the television they see in preschool. Meanwhile, the 
“number of minutes per week that parents spend in meaningful conversation 
with their children is about 3.5.” O>DSFH 

A report by Paul Nyhan in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer (May 7, 2007) 
described a University of Washington study called “Babies and TV,” finding 
that even “babies are glued to television sets these days, with 40% of 3 month 
olds and 90% of 2 year olds regularly watching TV.” The Kaiser Family 
Foundation in 2003 reported that 65 percent of children over eight years old 
have a TV in their bedroom, and confirmed that not even infants are free of 
television. About 20 percent of U.S. parents leave a TV on next to their 
baby’s crib all night. It certainly has some kind of hypnotic effect, keeping the 
infants quieter. 
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Of course, many researchers have established this hypnotic effect as 
functioning to some degree in all age groups among heavy viewers. Studies 
also show that small children, far from being quieted by TV, seem quieter 
only when watching; tum off the TV, and they revert to hyperactive behavior 
caused by the heavy viewing. According to a famous study from the 1960s by 
the Australian National University, ıt works like this: kids watch the screen 
and see some lively or dangerous activities; they have the instinct to respond, 
but it’s television, so they repress the response. After a while there is a build- 
up of go-no-go energy, then the set goes off, and splat they’re all over the place 
(and we have a problem). 

According to Nielsen, “by the time an average child finishes elementary 
school, they see 8,000 murders on TV. The number of violent acts seen on 
TV by age 18 is 200,000.” A 2010 study by the Amencan Academy of 
Pediatrics discovered that “children’s shows had the most violence of all 
television programming. ..twenty acts of violence in one hour, and that by the 
age of eighteen, children will have seen 16,000 simulated murders.” The 
Kaiser Foundation confirmed that “violence was more prevalent in children’ S 
programming (69%) than other programming (57%).” l 

In the late 1970s, during the presidency of Jimmy Carter, the Federal 
Trade Commission, under Michael Pertschuk, was so shocked at the 
mounting revelations about industry practices in relation to small children, it 
decided to hold public hearings to establish any negative effects of ads 
directed at kids under six years old. There was particular alarm about 
techniques that urged children to bug their parents to buy them unhealthy 
sugary cereals, for example. 

But before the first FTC hearing could even take place, a unified uproar 
arose in the media—from the nght and the left, even including the New York 
Times, to its shame and disgrace—denouncing and editorializing against the 
whole effort. The Times said it would inhibit the free-speech nghts of 
advertisers. President Jimmy Carter, a liberal, gave in to the concentrated 
media pressure, canceled the FITC hearings, and fired Mike Pertschuk and 
his assistant, Tracy Westen, who was the man in charge of the children’s 
advertising project for the FTC. Westen went on to a distinguished teaching 
career at UCLA. No one has since attempted to revive such hearings aimed 
at protecting children. 


Global Reach 


It’s a primary drive of corporate globalization that every place on Earth 
should become like every other place on Earth. This creates new investment 
opportunity for global capital and promotes efficiency in resource 
management, production planning, marketing, and distribution for millions of 
commodities and their producers. But the external homogenization process 
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also requires an internal homogenization process—a remake of human beings 
themselves—our minds, our ideas, our values. The ultimate goal is a global 
monoculture of human beings that fits nicely with the redesigned external 
landscape, like so many compatible computers. In the end, corporations seek a 
mental landscape that nicely matches the physical landscape of freeways, 
suburbs, franchises, high-rises, clear-cuts, and the sped-up physical life of the 
commodified world. 

Internationally, the situation is little different from the United States. 
About 80 percent of the global population has access to television, with most 
industnalized countnes reporting viewing habits very similar to those in the 
United States. In Canada, England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Greece, Poland, and many other countries in Europe and South Amenica, 
the average household watches 3 to 4.5 hours per day. According to the 
OECD Communications Outlook (2011), the comparable “household TV 
viewing time’ in the United States is 8.35 hours, more than double that of 
most OECD countries. 

In any case, in many parts of the world, the TV that people watch often 
comes from the United States and from other countries in the West; local 
programs are few. Even in places on Earth where there are no roads—tiny 
tropical islands, icy tundras of the North, log cabins—amillions of people are 
sitting night after night, watching urbanites in Los Angeles or Miami or New 
York driving sleek cars, standing around swimming pools, or dnnking 
martinis while plotting ways to do each other in. Life in the States is made to 
seem the ultimate achievement, while local culture in other places, no matter | 
how vibrant and alive, is made to seem somehow backward, less fun, not 
' good. _ 3 

Merging with TV values is quickly replacing other ways of life. People 
everywhere carry identical images and crave the same commodities, from cars 
to hairsprays to Barbie dolls to iPhones. TV is turning everyone into everyone 
else. It is effectively cloning cultures to be alike. In Brave New World, Aldous 
Huxley envisioned a global cloning process taking place via drugs and genetic 
engineering. We have those too, but TV does just as well, because of the 
medium’s reach and power, and because of the intentions of its owners. 


The Powers of Received Images 


It’s not only the volume of television viewing that matters, but also the 
nature of the experience and the powers of the imagery that we ingest daily. 

It was a half century ago, in 1963, that I first entered the world of 
commercial advertising. Only then did I personally grasp the nature and 
power of moving-image media. I realized it’s possible to create and project 
purposeful images into millions of brains at the same time, and to get pecple 
to view and believe things in the way you wanted them to. | loved that—at 
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least, at first. It was lively and fun and brought a sense of omnipotence. 

Advertising people don’t talk about it much, but as a group they generally 
accept that if they had sufficient funds, they would have the ability to enter 
and redesign human consciousness according to commercial intention, and 
that the whole process of injecting imagery has transformative capabilities. 
And since it can also change worldviews, the process should ultimately be 
understood as potentially deeply political, with great powers of persuasion and 
influence, concerning not only products but also political philosophies and 
choices. Neil Postman was right in Amusing Ourselves to Death: “Advertising 
is the most important subject we don’t discuss and that we do nothing about.” 
This is especially so now that advertising has taken on such a huge role in 
political campaigning and the information movement. 


Are You Immune? 


Most people, especially if they are well educated, still believe that 
advertising (or television, for that matter) has no effect on them or on their 
beliefs. Their intelligence protects them against invasive imposed imagery, 
even when an image is repeated a hundred times in their- heads. People 
believe in their immunity even though the imagery does not actually 
communicate through the language of logic or contemplation. Images nde a 
freeway into your brain and remain there permanently. No thought is 
involved. Every advertiser knows this. As a viewer, you may sometimes say, “I 
don’t believe this,” but the image remains anyway. 

My late partner in the advertising business, Howard Gossage, spoke 
frequently to audiences about “the dirty little secret” among advertisers: that 
their silly superficial meaningless trivial imagery nonetheless goes into your 
brain and doesn’t come back out. “It doesn’t matter how observant or 
intelligent you are,” he said. If you are.watching television, you will absorb the 
images. Once the image is embedded, it is permanently embedded. You 
cannot get nd of it. 

“If you don’t think so,” said Gossage, “how come if I say ‘Jolly Green 
Giant’ most people will instantly get a picture in their heads of this huge 
green character wearing green leotards, selling peas?” Of course you do. 
Well, actually, maybe you don't. Gossage was speaking in the 1960s. 

But contemporary examples abound: How about images of a giant gecko? 
Did you think of Geico insurance? How about the Taco Bell chihuahua? Or 
Ronald McDonald? Or the Energizer Bunny? Or that M&M candy that 
doesn’t want to be wrapped around a pretzel? Did you know you were 
carrying all these images around in your head? 

The effects of this stream of.finvading images apply as much to 
noncommercial images as they do to commercial—Donald Trump? Glenn 


Beck? Dominique Strauss-Kahn? Sarah Palin? Oh God, get those people out 
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Is Television Real? 


Television imagery rides into your brain as a vast potpourri of mixed 
image forms that is otherwise not experienced anywhere in life. Dozens of 
categories of information are strung together as though they were all in the 
same domain of reality. Because of that, the viewer is disadvantaged, trying to 
sort out or discern what is “real” and what is not. It’s one reason why the 
instrument produces such a high degree of passivity among viewers. After a 
while, the best choice is to give up, sit back, and just let it come. 

In a normal couple of hours of television viewing, you are likely to see a 
combination of fictional images from drama or comedy shows, as well as 
scripted reenactments of historical events: reality shows that show real people 
doing things they would be unlikely to do without cameras pointed at them; 
news programs, which are supposed to be real but cover events that happened 
an hour or days or weeks ago, and that are edited and cut down from many 
hours to fifteen to twenty seconds, with a commentary to tell you how to 
understand them. 

This river of mixed-up imagery is further interrupted every few minutes by 
advertisements that sometimes have well-known real people in them—actors 
or celebrities—who are paid to tell you things they otherwise would not and 
probably don’t believe. Or else it’s cartoons, or dancing words, and loud 
music flashing in and out, and fast cuts to mountains or beaches or deserts, 
then nightclubs, then battlefields. And then it’s all suddenly interrupted by 
the next commercial and the next; then back to the “real” news or reality show 
or fictional police show. Next, you might see an image of a couple walking on 
a hillside, a quarter of a mile away, though you can hear their words as if they 
were next to you—and then, the music rises. i 

All of this variety of imagery and sound comes through the same image 
stream, largely undistinguished, and becomes the weird DNA of moving-image 
media. How are you supposed to keep up with all that, making distinctions on 
each point, thinking it over? You cannot keep asking yourself, “Is this real?” 
“Do I believe this?” Anyway, the images are real, at least in the sense that they 
are physically composed of the pixels on the TV screens, but the content of the 
images breaks down into dozens of categories. If you did ask yourself questions 
intended to sort things out, you couldn’t keep up with what’s happening on the 
screen. You wouldn’t keep watching at all. So instead, most of it enters as one 
flowing ephemeral stream of “reality.” It’s captivating. Literally. Once you see it, 
you can’t un-see it. The only way to avoid it is to stop watching. 

Of course, repetition also has an important role. Each time you see a 
replay of a-commercial—that you may wind up seeing hundreds of times—it 
has the cumulative effect of adding vitality to the stored image, especially if it’s 
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well executed. While that may not make you go out and buy the product or 
vote for the candidate, advertisers are just playing a numbers game across a 
wide audience. [he more people who see it, and the more times they see it, 
the more likely they are to react. Repetition adds “heat” to the image. The 
viewer becomes more familiar with it. It gradually becomes part of him or her. 
In the long run, across a wide public, it makes the advertiser's desired 
outcome more likely. If this weren't true, why would they continue spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars doing it? 

Here’s the point: your intellect cannot save you. You don’t really want that 
imagery, but you've got it anyway. [he imagery enters your brain, whether it’s 
advertising imagery or general programming. Once in, it’s impossible to erase. It 
becomes a kind of internal billboard, ready to flash at appropnate moments. You 
may not believe everything Glenn Beck had to say, but he continues to say it 
inside your head. You are not in control. 

There’s a second point: information transmitted in this way, in the absence 
of counterpoint imagery and argument, especially when repeated over and 
over, takes on an undeserved element of authonty— ‘seeing is believing.” And 
whoever controls that technology has powers that no one before ever did. 
Hitler controlled a nation largely through the power of his amplified voice 
broadcast on the radio night after night. It would have been even easier with 
television. 


“Truth” i in Advertising 


Most commercial advertisements are pure acen That is, they don’t try 
to make factual arguments. This is especially true during the most expensive 
prime-time hours, which the biggest national advertisers use. Soft-drink ads 
tend to display a lot of very attractive people laughing and smiling or playing 
volleyball while drinking Coke. Insurance commercials may show darling 
children or families that need protection. Even auto ads, which we would 
expect to have something concrete to say, are far more focused on glamorous 
curves, or speed, or good-looking people. Very little is said about anything 
you might consciously agree with or disagree with, using a logical perspective. 
It is pure form, image, and mood. This is an important point. 

In the 1960s, there was a burgeoning “reform” movement focused on 
advertising that demanded counter-advertising when commercial messages 
were false. The problem with that effort, however, was that most advertising 
does not dwell in the realm of truth or fichon; most ads don’t say anything 
that you can agree or disagree with. Not even ads for hard technological 
products—cars, washing machines, computers—promote their wares on the | 
basis of their superior technology, life span, or reliability. Mostly it is for their 
timeliness or style. The exception to the rule is usually found only on late- 
night low-budget television where, say,.a car dealer will announce the 
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unbelievably low price of a new car, which by noon the next day turns out not 
to be anywhere on the lot. That, you could identify as false advertising and 
attempt to legislate. But it’s a very minor part of the advertising industry. 

Most advertising, especially in expensive prime time, doesn’t make claims 
about product performance. It’s all innuendos, associations, and images. The 
cute couple is happily drinking Pepsi on their first date. The pug dog is 
breaking down the door to get his Dontos. 

The problem with commercial advertising is not whether the ads are 
truthful or not; the problem is the image itself. Once it is ingested, it becomes 
our frame of reference. Over time, we begin to imitate the image. We see the 
mannerisms from the TV show Friends turning up among our own friends. 
We slowly begin to merge with the imagery. Like the Novice who 
contemplates the Buddha for decades, hoping to absorb his nature, we absorb 
the advertising. We become what we see. And we share its values. 

On the other hand, the problem with political ads, especially campaign 
ads, whether Republican or Democrat, is that they are almost always lies. 
We are left to base our votes on false information. If there is any domain of 
public speech that ought to demand laws requiring absolute truth, it is 
political expression. But the opposite seems to be the case. 

Some people predict that the 2012 presidential campaign will see over $1 
billion being spent on advertising, by each side. Political ads are typically 
wildly overstated and frequently make things up. At the very least, all points 
are magnified or distorted. Always, they leave out relevant facts that might 
weaken their arguments. The total Imagery we receive from those distorted ad 
expenditures totally overpowers most impressions we get from “live” debates. 
for example, or press conferences, where we see the candidate through less of 
a filter. 

You may remember the patently false “swift boat” TV spots against 
Senator John Kerry when he ran for president against George W. Bush in 
2004. The ads sought to destroy Kerry’s record of military valor, claiming 
that he never deserved the major medals for combat bravery that he won in 
Vietnam, and that he was soft on defense. In one powerful ad, the images 
showed military equipment suddenly vanishing from a battle landscape, 
leaving our soldiers undefended. This was to show what would happen to our 
unprotected troops under a Kerry presidency. Meanwhile, other ads showed 
George Bush as a tough, clear-minded, military leader. 

The swift-boat ads seemed so silly that the Kerry camp did not at first 
respond. By the time Kerry did respond—weeks later—it was too late. His 
public ratings had collapsed. Kerry had forgotten the cardinal rule of political 
advertising: in the absence of a counter-ad, people will always believe 
whatever images they see. How could it be otherwise? In the absence of an 
lternative set of images, the public will always accept the apparent 
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“evidence” of imagery. 

All advertisers know this. They know that even the dumbest products and 
ideas can gain acceptance because advertising imagery does not appeal to 
intellect but exploits a human, genetic, sensory predisposition to believe what 
we see. That’s the way premodern humans protected themselves. In that 
sense, we are all still premodern. 

A follow-up story in USA Today interviewed voters in seventeen swing 
states who had seen the false ads. The story revealed that the public accepted 
the patently false ads as true. Interviewees mimicked exactly the language from 
the advertising. Here’s another advertising homily that Kerry didn’t know: 
logic will never overcome imagery. Press conferences were useless. I he images 
were in, and they had not been answered soon enough. , 

In a New Yorker article, “State for Sale” (October 10, 2011), Jane 
Mayer described the way ultra-wealthy North Carolina oligarch Art Pope 
used his enormous wealth to finance advertising campaigns against 
Democratic candidates for North Carolina state office. It is a model for ultra- 
conservatives in many states, who have begun to use a particular kind of 
advertising to throw out Democratic candidates. 

In many cases, Pope’s funding for North Carolina Republican candidates 
totally overwhelmed opposition candidates, who had never faced that kind of 
f nancial infusion. But it was not only the amounts of the financing, but also the 
messages, that were so unique. | hey were very often based on totally misleading 
innuendos that were hard to counter. 

Mayer gives the example of Margaret Dickson, “a sixty-one-year-old 
retired radio broadcaster and executive who'd been married for thirty-one 
years and had three grown children, and was seeking election to the state 
senate.” She had served in the state general assembly, had the backing of the 
state business community, and was politically centrist. “Then came what she 
calls ‘The Hooker Ad.’ Her Republican opponent released an ad suggesting 
that Dickson was using her seat to promote personal investments. As Dickson 
describes it, “I hey used an actress with dark hair who was fair, like me. She 
was putting on mascara and red lipstick. She had on a big ring and a 
bracelet.’ A narrator intoned ‘Busted!’ and the actress's hand grabbed what 
appeared to be a wad of hundred-dollar bills. ‘The thrust of it was that I am 
somehow prostituting myself.” 

More ads of a similar kind followed. By the time Dickson fought back, ıt 
was useless. She had been dramatically outspent and victimized by negative 
imagery. She lost the election, as did other Democratic candidates who were 
similarly attacked. There are no laws about misleading innuendos or false 
statements in political campaigns, and no legal avenues available to respond. 

Is this a good way for democracy to run its electoral processes? Some 
countries—most of Scandinavia, for example—ban all paid advertising in 
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election campaigns and provide candidates an equal amount of free television 
exposure. It would be nearly impossible to implement such a system in the 
United States, where the television industry depends on the income and has 
the lobbying power to demand it. 


Virtual Reality 


Most of our lives are contained within physically reconstructed, human- 
created environments—cities, buildings, street-—where nature is no longer 
visible. It’s as if we have moved inside the minds of the people who imagined 
these constructs and realities. In this way, generation to generation, we go 
more deeply into human thought and creation: mediated reality. 

Now that our direct contact with the sources of reality are highly 
diminished, our sources of usable information are parents, friends, schools, 
offices, and media—print, electronic, radio, television, and the Internet. The 
final result is that we cannot any longer have personal certainty that the 
information we get is entirely reliable. All mediated information is processed, 
edited, and altered in various ways as described above. TV commentators tell 
us what to make of it all. We make guesses about who is best to believe. 
Rachel Maddow? Sean Hannity? Limbaugh? Colbert? There is also 
“science,” of course, which makes wider observations about natural forms and 
interactions and tells us what to think of it all. But we can’t know the 
reliability of that, either, since scientific certainty varies from year to year. It 
tends to be wrong at least as much as it’s right. Mammograms are necessary 
every year to stop cancer. Annual mammograms cause cancer. Prostate 
screening stops cancer. Prostrate screening is unnecessary and causes other 
awful conditions. Coffee is bad for you; coffee is good for you. Now we find 
that a lot of Einstein’s theories about the universe are wrong. If Einstein is 
wrong, who isn’t? 

Finally, we make our own judgments. We guess. It sounds either right or 
wrong. We believe one side of the science debate or the other. 

With most of our information mediated—that is, processed and edited and 
changed by human beings who have specific purposes for the image—and 
without any direct contact with the true circumstances of an issue, how can 
anyone possibly know what is right and what is wrong? And yet we are asked 
to make our country’s major decisions based on the knowledge we receive 
from the machine. So, it’s Murdoch or Eisner, or Shell Oil and GM, or 
Democratic media consultants, or Republican media consultants, who enter 
our brains, leave their viewpoints, and firmly implant their images. Then they 
each spend millions of dollars’ worth of political ads, most of which are wildly 
distorted. We can only guess what to finally believe. 


I once tried to prove the point that we cannot separate truth from fiction 
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when the information is brought to us solely through media. In my book In the 
Absence of the Sacred, | tried a little experiment on the reader. Early in the 
book, I described an event of some significance, which was designed to help 
make my case in a certain discussion. But then later in the book, I reported to 
the reader that what I had indicated earlier was made up. I was simply 
demonstrating that readers have no way of knowing whether information in 
media, even books, is true or false. They pretty much take it ail on faith. This 
came as a real shock to some readers, who hadn’t thought about this 
possibility before. In fact, right now, I might be lying to you again. I just told 
you I did an experiment in a book of mine, but maybe I didn’t do that. How 
could you possibly know if it happened or didn’t, without direct knowledge? 
Certainly, you could read that book and find out the truth, but in most media 
you cannot double-check. 

All mediated information is wrapped in doubt, especially moving-image 
media. We tend to always believe the image, because images seem real. But 
they're not. The images we see in moving-image media are redesigned, 
rearranged, edited, sped up, slowed down, reorganized, sometimes reenacted; 
dialogues are changed, music applied. ; 

If we base our democracy on such processes that are intrinsically unreliable 
and infinitely alterable, always approximations, can we expect effective public 
participation and engagement? Making matters worse, these processes are 
controlled by a very small number of people, whose total intention 1s to get us 
to behave and think in ways that will exp^nd their wealth. These people are 
capitalists. 


Global Control 


The single-most-alarming fact about global communications today—given 
the immensity of its reach, power, and effect—is how few global corporations 
control it. The concentration of global media ownership rivals that of the 
global oil industry. But the difference between oil and media is that the former 
deals with tangible things, while the latter deals with consciousness. As such, 
it may be even a more central factor shaping how societies evolve and whether 
democracy functions right now. 

One amazing expression of this power and control, though little noticed at 
the time, was the way the telecommunications industry gathered its forces ın 
the 1990s and forced the eventual passage by Congress of the landmark 
Telecommunications Act of 1996. It was a tour de force that merged three 
dominant trends of our society: the grand promise of great new technology, 
the powerful capitalist drive for nonstop profit, and the already-advancing 
capitalist takeover of government and media. 

The law was passed after tens of millions of dollars were paid by industry 
lobbyists to compliant members of Congress, and with practically no public 
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country would junk our “ancient” analog TV sets. Less than a decade later, 
we would all be required to buy new, digital TV sets or substitute auxiliary 
equipment, enabling the complete instant national conversion to a new 
technology that, really, nobody needed. The financial benefits to the 
corporate-tech community were stratospheric: instant obsolescence for a 
technology in every American home; new (forced) equipment purchases by an 
entire population; a tremendous economic stimulus for the economy 
(particularly technology companies); an instant congressional payback to 
campaign donors; and an effective subsidy to corporate executives and 
stockholders. (It also greatly benefited the shipping industry, which got to 
collect and lug those obsolete analog TV sets to ever-more-expansive waste- 
disposal fields in Africa and India.) What a vast, thoughtful undertaking, 
involving direct costs to every household in the country, with no public debate 
(or lawsuits) about the government mandate to buy, and doubtful benefit to 
consumers! 

But the Telecommunications Act was not even primarily about selling 
more hardware. President Bill Clinton had promised that the act would also 
advance the democratizing of media ownership. But, after staggering levels of 
industry lobbying, it proved to have exactly the opposite effect. In radio, for 
example, it lifted ownership limits beyond the previous standard and made 
possible a new level of concentration. One company, Clear Channel, now 
owns:at least 850 radio stations. „s 

In cable TV, five companie-—News Corporation, General Electric, 
Disney, CBS/Viacom, and AOL Time Warner—would soon own twenty- 
four of the top twenty-five cable channels in the United States. Together, they 
account for 85 percent of prime-time viewing, and 74 percent of programming 
expenditures, according to “The Case Against Media Consolidation: 
Evidence on Concentration, Localism and Diversity,” edited by Mark N. 
Cooper, of the Donald McGannon Communication Research Center at 
Fordham University, 2007. 

Meanwhile, only twelve companies gained control of 61 percent of U.S. 
movie theaters, according to the National Association of Theatre Owners 
(2009). 

University of Illinois professor Robert McChesney points out that every 
medium is now dominated by a very small number of corporations and people. 
Often, the names are the same in several media. “But concentrating upon 
specific media sectors fails to convey the extent of concentrated corporate 
control,” says McChesney. “The dominant trend since the 1970s or 1980s, 
which accelerated in the 1990s, is the conglomeration of media ownership.” 

Giant media companies began to own two or more distinct sectors, such as 
film production, recorded music, radio, newspapers, book publishing, cable 
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TV, and broadcasting, globally. According to Ben Bagdikian in Media 
Monopoly, by the end of the twentieth century, ownership within the whole 
media sphere was heavily dominated by eight companies: Time Warner, 
Disney, Viacom, Seagram, News Corporation, Sony, Bertelsmann, and 
General Electric (which owns NBC and TCI, among dozens of others). Also 
rising very quickly is Vivendi Universal. 

In his book Rich Media, Poor Democracy, McChesney names the biggest 
three of those media giants as AOL-Time Warner, News Corporation, and 
Disney, with Seagram’s very close. To give you an idea of the extent and 
breadth of their domination, here is a small part of McChesney’s already 
abbreviated list of these companies’ major holdings: 


AOL-Time Warner 


Warner Brothers films and TV, CNN, TNT, TBS, Court TV, HBO, 
Comedy Central, Hanna-Barbera, Cartoon Network, Cinemax, New Line 
Films. Control of 22 percent of the one hundred largest cable TV markets. 
Magazines include: TIME, Fortune, People, and Sports Illustrated. Warner 
Music Group (one of five companies that dominate global music markets), 90 
percent ownership of Time Warner Telecom, 37 percent of Road Runner 
Internet service, 40 percent of Towani (Japanese movie/T'V producer), 23 
percent of Atari, 31 percent of U.S. satellite TV company Primestar. It also 
owns the Atlanta Hawks and Atlanta Braves, as well as major shares in 
movie theater companies, distributorships, and satellite and cable companies, 
not only in the United States but also in the U.K., Asia, the European 
Union, Africa, and elsewhere. 


Disney 


Disneyland, Disney World, Euro Disney, Disney Channel, ABC TV, 
ABC Radio, ESPN, ESPN NEWS, ESPN International, A&E, 
Entertainment and History channels. They own Miramax, Touchstone, and 
Walt Disney Pictures, as well as 660 Disney stores, Club Disney, Disney 
Cruise Line, the Anaheim Angels, and the Anaheim Mighty Ducks. Disney 
also owns 20-33 percent of such Euromedia companies in other countries as 
Eurosport TV network, the Spanish Tesauro SA, the German terrestrial 
channel RTL2, the German cable TV channel TM3, the Brazilian TVA 
(pay TV), and Patagonia Film (Argentina). 


News Corporation 


Fox TV Network, Fox News Channel, 20th Century Fox Film Studios, 
Golf TV channel, twenty-two U.S. TV stations, 130 daily newspapers 
(including the Wall Street Journal, the New York Post, and the London 
Times), twenty-three magazines, HarperCollins publisher, and the L.A. 
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Dodgers. It has large interests in satellite companies like United Video 
Satellite Group and Echostar, and large interests in British Sky 
Broadcasting, British Interactive, Sky TV, and Latin American TV channels 
including El Canal Fox, Fox Sport, and Latin Sky Broadcasting. Fox owns 
majority shares in Munich TV station TM-3; Vox TV Network: Italian pay- 
TV venture Stream; Fox TV Channel, Netherlands; New Zealand Natural 
History Unit; Asian Star TV satellite; dozens of broadcast channels in India, 
China, Japan, New Zealand, Australia, Taiwan, and Indonesia; and 52 
percent of New Zealand’s newspaper circulation, among many dozens of 
others. 


Nobody in any democratic society voted to put a few advertisers in charge 
of all these media. Nonetheless, this handful of giant corporations, all 
representing roughly identical worldviews, get to speak and project their 
information and imagery into our brains night after night, all year, using the 
public airwaves. 

For decades, large media conglomerates have also been pressuring the 
FCC in the United States to permit a much higher degree of cross-ownership 
among forms of media. They argue that companies should be free to own 
newspapers, radio, and TV in the same markets. F inally, under George W. 
Bush in 2007, the Federal Communications Commission loosened the 
restrictions on a thirty-five-year-old ban on newspaper-broadcast cross- 
ownership in single markets. If this ruling remains operative, it allows for any 
company that can afford it to buy and operate both a major newspaper and a 
radio and/or TV station(s) in the same market. The FCC move was 
immediately challenged by public interest advocates, including the 
Prometheus Radio Project and Media Alliance, and is now plodding through 
the courts. It will doubtless eventually reach the same great U.S. Supreme 
Court justices who gave us the Citizens United decision. 

My prediction is that before long, the world’s largest media companies, 
which may already own TV stations in a given market, will, for the first time, 
also be allowed to own the local newspaper and at least one or two radio 
stations, thus capturing an entire information environment. In effect, Rupert 
Murdoch already nearly does this in the New York City area, with his 
ownership of the New York Post, the Wall Street Journal, and the Fox News 
network. Fortunately, in that market there is also strong liberal opposition in all 
media. But in most places there is not. | 

Current negotiations within the WTO's General Agreement on Trade 
in Services (GATS) may soon advance the trend toward concentration even 
further. New rules are currently proposed that may require that all countries 
allow unlimited entry by global media conglomerates, enabling them to buy 
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up local media outlets and local corporations and to control local standards 
of reporting, content, and ownership. New rules may also challenge any 
country’s support for public broadcasting networks, such as PES im the 
United States and those that still survive in England, Germany, 
Scandinavia, France, Canada, New Zealand, and elsewhere. Global 
corporations would prefer that all media be privatized, or, more accurately, 
that all minds be privatized, under their control. If this new GATS rule 
passes, government-supported nonprofit media could be classified as an 
“unfair trade practice.” 


Crisis Point 


“How do we fight back against the incessant flow of logos, brands, slogans 
and jingles that submerge our streets, invade our homes, and flick on our 
screens?” This is the question being asked by the editors of Adbusters, Kalle 
Lasn and Micah White in their series of articles in 2010 and 2011, “A 
Unified Theory of Mental Pollution.” 


We could wage a counteroffensive at the level of content.... But this 
approach is like using napkins to clean up an oil spill. It fails to confront 
the true danger of advertising—which is not in its individual messages but 
in the damage done to our mental ecology by the sheer volume of its 
flood.... To say that advertising is metaphorically mental pollution is one 
thing. To say that advertising is literally a kind of pollution and that TV 
commercials and highway billboards are more closely related to toxic 
sludge than to speech, is another -matter entirely. The commercial media 
are to the mental environment what factories are to the physical 
environment. One cannot be an environmentalist without also being a 
mental environmentalist. Seen in this light, the fight against advertising is 
the defining struggle of our era. Info-diversity is as critical to our long-term 
survival aś biodiversity. Both are bedrocks of human existence. 


Over the years, there have been a vanety of consumer movements and 
government efforts to counter the control of advertisers over media and its 
content. There was the old Fairness Doctrine, which established, for a time, 
that if erroneous information regarding public health were presented in 
advertising, then consumer groups could apply to run free counteradvertising, 
but only up to one-seventh of the insertion rate of the original. There was also 
the “equal time rule,” which tried to be responsive to false statements in 
political advertising. And I have already mentioned above the “truth in 
advertising” movement, which was a pathetic effort, dating back to the 1920s, 
for the industry to regulate itself. All of these have been temporary palliatives, 
soon killed by the capitalist political process. The Citizens United case was 
the coup de grace, allowing unlimited political spending by nonhuman entities 
of unimaginable degrees of wealth. 
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In that historical context, it was highly optimistic, I thought, of Zoe 
Gannon and Neal Lawson to add some new suggestions on how we might 
reform matters in relation to control of advertising. In their work The 
Advertising Effect (Compass, 2010) they make seven proposals, as follows: 
Ban advertising in public spaces. The idea here is to eliminate all billboards, 
- bus-cards, taxi-ads, and the like. Such a plan was introduced in Brazil with 

great popular success, and versions of it also exist in Hawai, Alaska, 
Vermont, and Maine, not to mention many parts of Europe, and Beijing, 
China, where the mayor put it this way: “Many of the ads use exaggerated 
terms that encourage luxury and self-indulgence which are beyond the reach 
of low-income groups, and are not conducive to harmony.” 

Control advertising on the Internet. “The area of greatest concern,” say the 
authors, is the way that Google collects information on all its users’ viewing 
habits—perhaps the greatest data collection on all of us anywhere on 
Earth—and then sells that information to advertisers, to help them target 
and profile their potential customers. The possibility also exists, of course, 
that this data could be summoned by governments or hackers. Google 
defends this practice,” say the authors, “on the basis that it makes for better 
targeted adverts—you get a better service because you are more likely to get 
the adverts you want to see.... The second line of argument is that ‘free 
content’ has to be paid for, so why not put up with a few adverts? 
However, both of these arguments only tell us the content is not free.” We 
pay for it with our personal privacy. 

End the commercialization of childhood. We briefly discussed this problem 
above, describing what happened to an earnest effort to regulate ads 
promoting harmful sugary cereals and high-fat-content foods aimed at the 
minds of our most vulnerable population. Though this very modest U.S. 
effort was killed, far more blanket regulatory restrictions against ads 
directed at young children remain popular in Scandinavian countries, 
especially Sweden. 

Tax advertising. The social and environmental costs of advertising must now 
be seen as another corporate “externality.” Businesses cause real harm 
through various pollutions to the community or to the environment but don’t 
get stuck with the cleanup costs. The taxpayers get stuck. Advertising | 
should be recognized as causing “mental pollution” and taxed on its 
volume. 

Introduce a time and resource levy. Authors Gannon and Lawson argue that it 
is not sufficient to merely tax the industry for the harms it creates: the 
industry should also be made to express its penance by devoting a 
significant percent of its productive hours and efforts to persuading the 
public to believe the opposite of what the advertising intends. It’s a kind of 
counter-advertising produced by the same people who did the harm in the 
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first place. (This is the one proposal among these seven by Gannon and 
Lawson that feels to me hopelessly undoable. You can’t train vultures to be 
vegetarians. A fund for counter-advertising done by community groups 
would be far more practical.) 

Require ad agencies to put their name on their ads. Perhaps this would help 
“out” the people who are sending inappropriate messages. Perhaps their 
photos should also run in the comer at the bottom. 

Introduce statutory regulation of the ad industry. The authors point out that, at 
the moment, in the United States, there is essentially no regulation on 
advertising, other than media outlets’ discretion. Well, if an ad ran saying 
to go assassinate someone, probably very few media outlets would run it, 

~ and there could be a case brought for inciting murder or mayhem. But there 
is no longer any process to review lies in ordinary ads, or seriously 
misleading innuendos or statements, especially in political advertising, 
where it is rampant. This is clearly a very serious cause of 
tfisunderstanding of reality that has left the public in the dark about many 
important challenges. It is a direct challenge to the workability of 
democracy. | 

Among the above, numbers 2, 3, 4, and 7 are my favorites, though | 
might add a couple of my own suggestions: no advertising at all should be 
permitted in political campaigns—only-a fixed amount of free television time 
for each candidate. No advertising of any kind on television. No selling of 
consumer information by Internet companies. And the establishment of a 
public board to judge lying and deliberately misleading statements in 
advertising—with fines and bans to follow. 

Actually, I would also be okay with dropping advertising entirely, save for 
small classified-type ads in print media or on the Internet, listing commodities 
and services that may be available in specific categories. Some from 
businesses, others from individuals—a Craigslist kind of thing. 

But are such reforms achievable? Certainly not judging by the history and 
fate of far less profound efforts at reform over the last half century, at least in 
the United States. The entire corporate community would oppose them, as 
would the mainstream political community and, of course, the media itself, left 
to right. They would see any of these as a direct threat to capitalist “free” 
markets. 

Advertising is a crucial component of the capitalist economy, to keep itself 
functional and growing. Without it, and other marketing efforts that keep 
society addicted to visions of consumer culture and its joys, the economy 
would be far worse than it already is. So I am not optimistic that the above 
reforms can be achieved, though it is certainly worth the effort. Perhaps it’s 
time for something even more awakening. How about Occupy Madison 


Avenue? Or Re-occupy Our Minds? 


u 
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Grandfather on the George 


Washington Bridge 


Denise Bergman 
| 


From this height seedpods 

fallen from naked cliffhanging trees 
speckle the palisades. 

Water wrangles the shcre, 
deliberates, decides, controls. 
From this height the Hudson’s 
false promises l 
curdle her edges, milk foams on turtle rocks 
on narrow seams of sand. 
Seclusion? Impossible. 
Detachment, no. 

She wills us to her breast, 


we suckle. 
2 


High above each day 

locked in its weeks, he painted. 

Wide hands stroking 

he painted 
and the myth of him painting hardened to memory 
and memory softened to myth. 


- A useful hand-me-down: 


suspension, overview, expanse. 

So I return 

to water, height, the nascent .view desperate 
for a rustproof coat, to him 


_ DENISE BERGMAN is the author of Seeing Annie Sullivan (Cedar Hill, 2005), and the 
forthcoming The Telling. An excerpt of her poem “Red,” about a slaughterhouse in the 
neighborhood, is permanently installed as public art. Her website is http://denisebergman.com. 
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stretched over the traffic of sturgeon, bass, and shad, 
his taut cable arms, wide paved waist, 

angled iron muscle shoulders— 

just a man . 

in fumes of oil and turps 

reaching for a far-off unpainted spot, 

the bucket swinging from a belt 

at his hip. 


Waterboarding 


Up what should be down nose mouth 
gushing 
what should be empty 
what should be quenching— 
for nine months 
each of us 
swallowed a future in an unflagged bag of sea 
head up when a head should be up’ 
down when it should be down 
floating, somersaulting, practicing 
the exit, you me he she 
you, who are you who are you to so easily 
thrust that first gulp. 
down a captured man’s paralyzed throat 
rewind his life like a celluloid film 
cast, credits 
unspooled in a tangled heap— 
you release the chokehold just a bit, 
squeeze one more i 
squeeze out one more drop your so-called 
enemy's first and only name, your 
first your only name. 
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THREE POEMS 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Flood 
May 31, 1889 


Because they can 
sport fishing grounds 
two steps from their mansion doors 
from the wraparound elm- 
shaded verandas— 
more than a tnnket, plaything, the Conemaugh 
dammed, curtailed and 
because they can 
swollen to 60 feet deep behind 
their South Fork 
Fishing and Hunting Club, large-mouth bass 
all the room in the world. 


Rain, an early melt of snow, a yearly storm. 
Little Conemaugh and Stony Creek 
run amok 
so once again needlepoints, cushions, dishes i chairs 
sepias, bedding, books, food, family, dog 
wait it out 
on the second floor-— 


the usual. 


But rumbling 

then rattling, everything shaking, as if a train 
no tracks 

then screams inside an overwhelming roar— 
a 40-foot-high 

wave at breakneck speed 

houses, factories, fields, livestock churning 
like a shattered mosaic 

wall 

barreling, blocking the no longer blue 

sky 

cousin Lila, Tom from upriver, the tanner, Dr. Spector 
tumbling — 
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Frantically they had rounded up workers 
too late 
to rip away the heavy screens that locked the stocked 
fish in the dam, kept them 
from escaping 
into streams below 
a thick layer of gold and' copper pressed against mesh 
blocking the overflow— 
But don't 
blame the fish. 


Breakneck speed. 


Farms, factones, fields, entire streets. | 
Maud, metal, trees, sewage, beaver, heartbeats, cows 
the Murphys, the Richardsons 

and 2,000 more. 


Inseparable now, Johnstown 
South Fork, Woodvale, Mineral Point, East Conemaugh 
deposited 
upsidedown, crushed or 
in memory only 
miles downnver— 
a new dam. 
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a REVIEWS 
Neoliberalism, Imperialism, 


and the Militarization of Urban Spaces 


Matthew Thomas Clement 


Stephen Graham, Cities Under Siege: The New Military Urbanism 
(London: Verso, 2010), 432 pages, $26.95, paperback. 


In the epilogue of Planet of Slums, Mike Davis gives us a glimpse into the 
militarization of urban spaces and what the military elite are doing about the 
world’s cities. Davis cites an article published in the US Army War Colleze 
journal: “The future of warfare lies in the streets, sewers, high-nse buildings, 
industrial parks, and the sprawl of houses, shacks, and shelters that form the 
broken cities of our world.... Our recent military history is punctuated with 
city names— Tuzla, Mogadishu, Los Angeles, Beirut, Panama City, Hue, 
Saigon, Santo Domingo—but these encounters have been but a prologue, 
with the real drama still to come.” It is important to note that, in his bock, 
Davis inserts his own exclamation mark after “Los Angeles,” perhaps to 
emphasize how military elites are drawing comparisons between urban 
conflicts in the first and third worlds. 

Meanwhile, the militarization of cities around the world, in both the core 
and the penphery, is the main focus of Stephen Graham's fascinating and 
accessible book, Cities Under Siege. For Graham, an academic, this book 
represents the culmination and synthesis of much previous research on how 
urban issues are being incorporated into military doctrine and how military and 
civilian secunty forces are invading the cityscape. The book’s argument is 
organized around conceptual and empirical themes: the first part of the book 
examines the theoretical dimensions of what he calls the new military urbanism, 
and the second part offers more detailed case studies that help flesh out these 
conceptual issues. [he end result is a theoretically and empirically nch study of 
how violence, control, and surveillance have come to “colonize the city 
landscape and the spaces of everyday life in both the ‘homelands’ and domestic 
cities of the West as well as the world’s neo-colonial frontiers” (xiv). 

Graham cites classical and contemporary research describing how urban 


MATTHEW THOMAS CLEMENT is a doctoral candidate in sociology at the University of . 
Oregon. His article “The Town-Country Antithesis and the Environment” was published in 
September 201] in Organization & Environment. 
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processes have long been driven by, and have influenced, ‘military concerns 

(e.g., U.S. suburbanization as a way to reduce vulnerability against a nuclear 

attack). Yet, he provides a detailed argument for why the contemporary form 

of urban militarization is novel. There are seven characteristics that distinguish 
the new military urbanism from the old: 

Western militaries are largely staffed by rural soldiers who are increasingly 
deployed in urban arenas. 

Military and civilian control technologies are blurnng “into the background of 
urban environments, urban infrastructures and urban life” (64). 

Corporate media has constructed urban warfare as a spectacle t to be consumed 
in the West. 

There is a surging market for security and surveillance. 

The movement of capital, media, and people into and out of cities is 
transnational, and is being militanzed to protect private elite interests. 

‘The contemporary security discourse is contradictory, emphasizing temtonal 
notions of “homeland” that imply ant-urbanism and anti-cosmopolitanism 
despite an increasingly urban and ethnically diverse population. Graham 
rhetonically asks: Is New York City a homeland? 

State violence is used to evict people from rural communities and informal 

. urban settlements to clear space for future accumulation. 

While these are the seven characteristics of the new military urbanism, 
Graham argues that neoliberalism and imperialism play central roles in the 
militarization of urban spaces. These forces have turned many cities in the | 
global South into the “feral” spaces that are increasingly feared and targeted 
by Western militaries (see the discussion in Planet of Slums on the “little 
witches of Kinshasa”). Yet, the militarization of cites, both in the.core and 
periphery, is an interdependent process. Referring to Foucault, Graham 
conceptualizes this interdependence as the “boomerang effect,” which - 
represents the multidirectional sharing of information by police departments 
and militaries around the world to better prepare for warfare in the city 
landscape. For instance, as Graham cites, separate urban conflicts in the 
United States and Israel have resulted in collaboration between these two’ 
nations to develop “non-lethal weapons,” some of which are now being 
deployed in both countries. We see an example of this in the use of “sonic - 
weapons, which broadcast beams of sounds that are so loud as to make 
continued presence in a targeted area unbearably dizzying and nauseating’ 
(246). These sonic weapons have been used in ant-capitalist protests; even 
the corporate news took notice of their use at the G20 summit in Pittsburgh in 
September 2009. 

But often, the intended consequences of the new military urbanism are not 
as “non-lethal” as sonic weapons; just consider Graham's discussion about the 
emergence of “shoot-to-kill” policies by police departments around the world 
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to deal with suspected suicide bombers. Nor are these consequences as direct 
and immediate as they are in the use of weapons. Indeed, the new military 
urbanism is insidious. pervasive, and global. For example, Graham makes 
connections between escalating incarceration rates in the United States and 
the global war on terror. While the New York Police Department has set up 
offices around the globe, the U.S. incarceration system, in general, “is 
paralleled by the construction of a global system of extraordinary 
rendition...with both systems using similar techniques, private security 
corporations, means of abuse, and legal suspensions” (110). The rights of 
both citizens and non-citizens are being undermined in what has been called 
the “securocratic war”: a battle intended to protect public safety against 
vaguely defined enemies who “lurk within the interstices of urban and social 
life, blending invisibly with it” (91), 

Other, and sometimes peculiar, examples of the pervasiveness of the new 
military urbanism include what Graham notes as the development of 
“passage-points” (within cities like Manhattan), “the hardening of urban 
enclaves,” and the success of “garrison tourism.” In the United States, a large 
portion of all new housing is built in private, gated communities. The 
construction of passage-points and the hardening of urban enclaves are also 
seen in the development of suburbia and the increasing ownership of SUVs. 
These automobiles are now being marketed to consumers as “armored shells” 
allowing drivers to enjoy the outdoors “while maintaining complete control 
over their own personal environment” (309). Here we start to see examples of 
the curious growth of garrison tourism. Similarly, cruise ships (e.g., the 
“Freedom Ship”) are being designed to allow affluent Passengers to enjoy the 
beauty of impoverished third world nations without being exposed to the 
“feral” urban masses on land. What this all suggests is that the need for 
security is growing as the spaces for affluent consumption are created by 
gentrification. 

The increasing influence of tourism on gentrification is also noted by 
Andy Merrifield in Dialectical Urbanism, an excellent book and good 
companion to Cities Under Siege. Yet, Graham argues that security issues are 
central to the experiences of affluent urban consumers. Furthermore, the safety 
of urban consumers is also indirectly related to the urbanization of military 
conflict. Graham provides some strange examples of how military conflict is 
being urbanized. Mock, life-size cities, like the Yodaville Target Complex in 
Arizona, are being constructed by the U.S. military to offer training for urban 
conflict. This is an example of what Graham generally calls “theme park 
archipelagos.” These mock cities, he writes, “are theme parks for practicing 
urban destruction, erasure and colonial violence” (182). The development of 
theme park archipelagos also includes the seemingly fantastical ways in which 
elite military doctrine has seeped into the lives of ordinary urban residents in 
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the West. Warfare is being transformed into a bodiless media and gaming 


experience, such that common consumers become “virtual citizen-soldiers,” 
who are “caught up in a boundless, networked culture of permanent war 
where everything transmognfies into battlespace” (225). The element of 
fantasy that is exposed in garrison tourism, theme-park archipelagos, and 
virtual citizen-soldiers calls to mind Guy Debord’s The Society of the 
Spectacle, even though Graham does not cite Debord. Mernfield describes 
Debord’s vision of the way in which affluent Western consumers experience 
military urban conflict as: “‘a pseudo-world apart,’ a world where specialized 
images, global satellite networks, and high-tech gadgetry and multimedia 
dominate’ and cohere as ‘autonomous image.” 

At the same time, military exercises in mock cities, and the virtual battles 
of the electronic gaming industry, often reflect the importance of physical 
infrastructure as a target in urban conflict. Indeed, especially in the West, the 
mass urbanization of society has made people more vulnerable to attacks on 
technical systems, like the power grid, that are crucial for the functioning of 
modern urban life. Paradoxically, Graham notes, these complex technical 
systems require the fluid movement of information and matenals, which 1s 
antithetical to the practice of the new military urbanism to secure borders and 
protect people against strange enemies. | 

In light of the problems addressed above, Cities Under Siege concludes 
with an assessment of urban-based projects that are countenng the new 
military urbanism. Much of this concluding discussion centers around culture- 
jamming, which mostly involves artistic projects intended to expose and 
complicate the. contradictions and inequality inherent in the militanzed 
security and surveillance of the modern cityscape. Only in the last few pages 
does Graham emphasize that these artistic “countergeographies” be 
complemented by radical political-economic projects, including the end of 
neoliberal policies, the redistribution of wealth, and the need for 
environmental sustainability. 

There are two related shortcomings of Cities Under Siege. First, Graham's 
emphasis on artistic countergeographies ignores the more fundamental conflict 
between the use value and exchange value of urban space under capitalism— 
something directly addressed in Dialectical Urbanism. Indeed, Mernfield’s 
discussion of Henri Lefebvre offers a more radical approach to alternative 
configurations of urban space than Graham’s countergeographies. As 
Lefebvre notes, “The production of socialist space means the end of private 
property and the state’s political domination of space, which implies the 
passage from domination to appropriation and the primacy of use over 
exchange.” Of course, Graham acknowledges that the design of modern cities 
has been driven by both military and economic forces and argues that we need 

‘a “radical politics of security” to deal with the “hyperinequality” and violence 
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of modern cities. Nevertheless, his notion of countergeographies fails to 
incorporate insights on the conflict between use value and exchange value of 
urban space. Consequently, if we wish to challenge the new military urbanism, 
we must also present a challenge to private property and the production of 
capitalist space in general. 

Second, Graham provides a thorough cntique of proponents of 
mainstream urbanist theory who extol the economic virtues of capitalist cities 
yet do not see their connections to violence (e.g., Richard Flonda). 
Nevertheless, despite his focus on urban violence, he still offers a pro-urban 
argument to counter the new military urbanism without emphasizing that 
nearly half of the world lives outside of cities. Of course, Graham is not alone 
in his urbanophilia; this is a common yet implicit feature of much urban 
literature. Nevertheless, developing a radical critique of the production of 
capitalist space would not only entail different conceptualizations of urban 
space in situ but also a more general challenge to the urbanization process as a 
whole. 

However, Graham’s limited discussion of countergeographies and his pro- 
urban stance are only two minor shortcomings of an otherwise stimulating and 
motivating analysis. In addition to offering an empincally and theoretically 
rich discussion about urbanization and conflict, Cities Under Siege provides 
the powerful message that we do need to rethink radically how humanity 
should live in urban spaces. 


» Beha aaa, Fifty Years Ago 


The [Roosevelt] administration presented Congress with a Full Employment Bill 
of 1945 which declared: “All Americans able to work and desiring to work are 
entitled to an opportunity for ‘useful, remunerative, regular and full-time 
employment.... The Federal government has the responsibility to assure continuing 
full employment, that is, the existence at all times of sufficient employment 
opportunities for all Americans able and desiring to work.” 

The struggle over this measure was a class struggle. On the one side were labor 
unions, liberals, and others who supported the idea of a seller’s market for labor. On 
the other side were those employers who, in the words of Professor Pierson of Yale, 
“will be in favor of policies designed to perpetuate a large normal volume of 
unemployment in order to keep the upper hand in the process of bargaining over 
wages.” John H. G. Pierson, Full Employment, 1941, p. 33). 

The outcome of the struggle was embodied in the Employment Act of 1946. 

` Note first the significant change in the title. The Employment Act of 1946 omits any 
statement that all Americans are entitled to an opportunity for full employment. 
—Philip Eden, “What is Full Employment?” 
Monthly Review, October 1962 
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Seeds of Revolts 


Younes Abouyoub — 


Rami Zurayk, Food, Farming and Freedom: Sowing the Arab Spring Just 
World Books, 2011), 250 pages, $21, paperback. 


When the Arab peoples took to the street, they were not only shouting. 


“The people want the downfall of the regime!” but also—and most of all— 
“Liberty, Dignity, and Social Justice.” The absence of dignity and social 
Justice points to the larger question of the neoliberal economic world order and 
the post-colonial states, which are integrated into the world-system, not as 
peers to- the developed countnes of the capitalist center, but as dependent 
peripheral subordinates. The desperate act of self-immolation by the young 
‘Tunisian produce vendor Mohamed Bouazizi poignantly illustrates the 


inequity of this global system. Zurayk’s book is a severe indictment of how the. 


cruel economic order affects agriculture and food sovereignty in the Arab 
world. 

During the colonial encounter, the Middle Eastern and North African 
(MENA) countries witnessed fundamental transformations in their social and 
economic structures. These changes were imposed from without, and served 
the development of capitalist states of the center at.the expense of the peoples 
of the periphery. The post-independence states failed to carry out programs of 
political emancipation and economic development, and ended up only 
perfecting the colonial legacy of efficient authoritanan administrative: states 
acting as proxies for Northern economic exploitation. This has been the cause 
of the numerous ills faced by these peripheral nations after they gained their 
nominal independence. Neo-impenalism generated a network of class 
alliances—classes engendered by the development of impenalism itself—in 
the countnes of the global South, MENA included, and in a later stage 
created an ever-increasing reserve army of underpaid, exploitable, and 
pauperized labor. The comprador bourgeoisie and big landowners benefited 
from the integration of their respective countries in the world-system.by allying 
themselves with the capitalist center—at the expenses of their own peoples 

Food, Farming and Freedom is composed of a collecton of essays 
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published in different newspapers and on Zurayk’s Land and People blog. In 
it, Zurayk discusses the plight of the declining Arab agriculture, issues of food 
insecurity, and the dire situation of the small Arab farmers. He shows how 
projects designed to sustain rural livelihoods are driven to failure by Lebanese 
state policies that favored the importation of heavily subsidized agricultural 
products from the United States and the European Union at the expense of 
local producers. These policies are severely weakening the family-farming 
sector, and the rare public policies aimed at supporting the agriculture sector 
primarily buoy industrialized, large-scale, export-oriented producers rather 
than small holders, contributing to the collapse of the latter in the developing 
countries. Meanwhile farmers in industrialized countries gain comparative 
advantages through state subsidies, even though it is common wisdom that 
EU and U.S. agniultural subsidies are a major distorting element in the 
world food trade. 

Zurayk exposes Israeli colonial policies relating to land grabs and the 
destruction of the social fabric both in Palestine and Lebanon, but he 
pnmarily blames the corrupt Lebanese political elite which has been “the 
main agent of destruction of rural society...through its blind adoption of the 
most extreme version of the market fundamentalist creed.” He touches upon 
the ecological degradation resulting from large-scale, export-orented 
agricultural production built on monocultures, with their excessive reliance on 
agrochemicals and negative impact on biodiversity. [his type of agriculture is 
a major cause of social dislocation as poor rural people are driven out of 
farming to become underpaid farm workers who lack any form of social 
security or protection under labor laws. Those pundits who insist that export- 
oriented farming is good for business usually fail to mention that profits accrue 
to a small minority at the expense of the paupenzed majoniy. 

The neoliberal onslaught sets limitations on the state in general, and in the 
peripheries in particular, to the extent that states have surrendered to the 
dictates of the unelected and non-democratic forces operating in the world 
economic environment. Following the neoliberal ideology of the Washmgton 
Consensus, the policies imposed by the mtematonal financial institutions, 
such as the structural adjustments of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the World Bank, succeeded in ensuring that debt repayment and 
economic restructuring in the states of the periphery incurred very high social 
costs. Throughout the 1980s the developed triad, especially the United 
States, imposed Structural Adjustment Programs (SAPs) on most countries 
of the South. Formulated as loan conditions by northern governments and the 
international financial institutions, these policies mandated macroeconomic 
policy changes that obligated recipient nations to liberalize their trade and 
investment policies, and open their markets to competition from Western 
companies. Based on a short-term, profit-maximization model, which 
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perpetuates poverty and inequality, SAPs have required indebted MENA 
countries to reduce spending on vital sectors like health, education, and 
development—while prioritizing policies like debt repayment. In effect, the 
IMF and World Bank have demanded from the comprador elite in ‘several 
MENA countries that they lower their country’s standard of living to create. 
an exploitable labor class, and then open their markets to the subsidized 
commodities of the developed countries. 

Nevertheless, for the millions dusone by the potential of popular 
resistance to the imperial/neoliberal order, Zurayk concludes that a better 
world is within reach—provided that people abandon the wishful thinking of 
attempting to humanize the neoliberal, free market-based system. He says, 
“Nothing will work short of a systemic revolution.” Humanity needs a system 
that puts human development rather than profit at the center of all policies: 
“The weak do not have to remain so forever.” With the appropriate 
preparation and alliances, people can defy the dominant status-quo and stake 
a claim to a new world. Zurayk’s book introduces us to many of the issues 
related to agricultural imperialism, land grabs, and ecology. Although central 
to the Arab awakening, these issues have been deliberately ignored by 
mainstream media and experts. Thanks to this book, the reader will 
understand that the millions of Arab demonstrators have been victimized for 
too long by cruel policies implemented by local comprador elites who bow to 
the dictates of the Washington Consensus. The Arab awakening is not only 
about livelihood, but also a cry for dignity. 


Those who sow misery, reap revolts] 
u 


Continued from page 60 


would suddenly, without preparation, make the attempt merely because their 
master had whistled. As politics, even given their ability to purchase Lok 
Sabha votes as in the nuclear deal, and no doubt from the same vendors, the 
move makes no sense. [he tactics of the regime have an increasingly desperate 
tone; they can only divert the attention of the nation from the ever increasing 
series of corruption scandals by provocative nitatives—a strategy of counter- 
irritants. Announcing FDI in retail at least might have the consequence of 
delaying the imminent foreign exchange cnsis, the consequence of their 
reliance on portfolio investment and hot money flows. And perhaps divert 
some attention from the corrupt coal block allotments, or the Gandhi family 
real estate thefts, or the next corrupt swindle to be exposed. But the ude is 
rising around them, and they no doubt realize that they will have joined their 
families in the United States when at last the time comes to settle the bill for 
this demented initiative. 
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Redwood Warriors Turn Tables on FBI 
A Documentary Drama About a Bay Area Legend 


Margot Pepper 


Who Bombed Judi Bari?, dir. Mary Liz Thomson, 2012, 95 minutes. 


Who would dream that two environmentalists-turned-redwood wamiors 
could sue the FBI for framing them with the same COINTELPRO 
campaign that locked away Leonard Peltier and Geronimo Ji Jaga (Pratt) yet 
actually win? Mary Liz Thomson's award-winning documentary Who 
Bombed Judi Bari? reveals the remarkable story of how this came to be. 

The film captures the essence of a larger-than-life visionary in the Earth 
First! environmental movement that, like the Occupy movement, has no 
leaders, 1s predominantly non-violent, and values life as sacrosanct. Yet this 1s 
not just a film for those curious to catch up on environmental history and 
statistics—for instance, that deforestation causes 25 percent of greenhouse 
emissions. | he compelling, true story plays like a Hollywood mystery drama. 

Before global warming permeated ` contemporary consciousness, 
uncompromising Earth First! organizers and songwriters Judi Ban and Darryl 
Cherney popularized protests against clear-cutting in the 1980s. Embodying 
the credo, “No compromise in defense of Mother Earth,” Earth First! 
succeeded in saving tens of thousands of acres of old growth redwoods, 
including portions of the Cahto Wilderness and Trout Creek, and helped turn 
Headwaters Forest into a national preserve. Drawing on her expertise as a 
former union shop steward at the DC Bulk Mail Center, Ban spearheaded 
the Earth First! dnve to build alliances between loggers, steelworkers, and 
environmentalists, and actually convinced loggers to join thousands of 
environmental activists in opposing corporate redwood logging. | 

One of the biggest offenders of unsustainable logging was Maxxam CEO 
Charles Hurwitz. According to Cherney, Earth First! unmasked Hurwitz as 
a criminal and drove Maxxam’s stock down from $43 to $3. 


Then on May 24, 1990, as the two were driving along Park Boulevard, 
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in Oakland, California, a nail-wrapped pipe bomb exploded under the 


driver’s’ seat; crumpling Bars Subaru, pulvenzing her tailbone, and 
shattering her pelvis and backbone. Cherney suffered lesser injunes, including. 
a ruptured eardrum. “I begged them to let me die,” Ban said, recalling the 
ordeal in the hospital. The FBI and Oakland police then placed the couple 
under arrest, accusing them of transporting explosives on the back. seat 
floorboard. Thanks to photographs that showed that the explosion was 
directly under the driver’s seat, the charges were dropped. 

The activists then turned around and sued the FBI in a suit entitled Bari 
v. Held. Richard Wallace Held was the Special Agent in Charge of the 
FBI’s San Francisco office at the time of the bombing. He had also headed 
the FBI COINTELPRO campaigns which disrupted the Black Panther 
Party (BPP) and American Indian Movement (AIM) in the 1960s and 
‘70s, fashioned after J. Edgar Hoover’s illegal counterintelligence operations, 
according to the Encyclopedia of American Law Enforcement by Michael 
Newton. These operatons, Newton noted, resulted in the imprisonment of 
BPP leader Geronimo Ji Jaga (Pratt) and AJM activist Leonard Peltier, 
both of whom are widely considered political prisoners framed—like Cherney 
and Ban—for crimes they did not commit. “From 1956 until 1971, the FBI 
stalked and sabotaged a wide range of groups—from the Communist Party to 
Martin Luther King’s Southern Chrishan Leadership Conference;” wrote 
Peter Christan Hall in the Huffington Post. 

Why Target Judi Bari? 

According to Earth First!, it was Ban’s success in building alliances 
between timber workers and environmentalists, as well as her demand for 
seizure of corporate property, that made her the target of multple efforts to 
smear and discredit the organization. Presented with footage of a logging 
truck the size of a smal! dinosaur deliberately plowing into Ban’s car 
containing her two small children, viewers of this film cannot help wondering: 
Did logging companies take a vigilante approach to the opposition, protected 
by the FBI? While Ban was in the hospital, the FBI tore her home apart, 
terrorizing her children and dismantling their toys. 

Bari refused to overlook the destruction of Native lands or culture. “Our 
struggle to save these forests has been a trail of tears and broken. treaties,” 
Ban proclaimed in one of her speeches. She was first drawn to Earth First! 
by a philosophy that echoes some indigenous principles: “biocentrism or deep 
ecology, states that the Earth is not just here for human consumption. All 
species have a night to exist for their own sake; and humans must learn to live 
in balance with the needs of nature, instead of trying to mold nature to fit the 
wants of humans,” she wrote in Ms. Magazine in 1992. Today, this same 
philosophy is espoused by many pacifist-minded anarchists in the Occupy 
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movement. 

In the same article, Bari said she was drawn to Earth First! “because they 
were the only ones willing to put their bodies in front of the bulldozers and the 
chainsaws to save the trees.” Bari and Cherney did just this. A true warrior, 
according to Cherney, “is not somebody who takes a life—but someone who 
offers their life for the greater good of the community. Earth First! is a warrior 
society. We're willing to offer ourselves up for the ability of the earth to 
sustain us with life.” 

Like other key activists targeted by COINTELPRO—Black Panther 
Geronimo Pratt, AIM’s Leonard Peltier, and Martin Luther King, Jr.,— 
Judi Bari refused to isolate her issue from the economic system that created 
the problems she was working to solve. “You cannot seriously address the 
destruction of wilderness without addressing the society that is destroying it,” 
Bani said. “The system does not respond to us when we politely ask them.” 

In 1996, she addressed a crowd at Headwaters: “When you go home 
you re gonna take this spirit with you, and take it back to the forest where you 
live or whatever issue you work on, because this is all one issue, this is all one 
system, the same corrupt system that rewards Charles Hurwitz while they take 
welfare checks away from needy mothers. That’s what we're here to protest.” 

Was this the motivation for the bombing? “For those who think this 
government ıs waging a war on terror, this well-documented film will make 
them think again about whose side the government is on,” actor Ed Asner 
cautions in the film. 


Who Done It? 


Reminiscent of sketchy official claims about J.F.K.’s assassination, the film 
reveals an unsolved mystery: If it was not Bari and Chemey, who was the 
bomber? Considering all the film’s players, Maxxam and fellow logging 
companies do not lack motivation. Another prime suspect considered by the 
film is the FBI’s own Frank Doyle. One month prior to the bombing, Doyle 
was conducting an FBI “bomb school” training. In a recording made by FBI 
agents at the bomb scene, a male voice, which according to Cherney is 
possibly Doyle’s, says “This is it! This is the final exam!” Frank Doyle 
testified under oath that the voice was not his. Nonetheless, he was found 
guilty of lying about the bombing, resigned from the FBI, and is now a 
consulting bomb expert on Myth Busters. Cherney also credits himself with 
launching yet another FBI criminal’s show biz career: Special Agent Phil 
Sena, another FBI agent that Bari and Cherney successfully sued, who is now 
a commentator for the Discovery Channels FBI Files. Cherney has 
challenged Myth Busters to “dedicate an episode to investigating their own 
guy, (Doyle) using voice analysis techniques.” Cherney believes the FB] has 
been “running cover for the actual bomber” by attempting to destroy evidence 
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in an open attempted murder investigation. 

The Bari v. Held lawsuit charged Held, the FBI, and the Oakland Police 
Department with violating Ban and Chemey’s First Amendment freedoms 
and their Fourth Amendment nghts against unreasonable search and seizures. 
U.S. District Judge Claudia Wilken dismissed claims against Held and two 
FBI higher-ups, ruling there was insufficient evidence, but found that the rest 
of the FBI defendants could be held for trial. 

Weak though defiant, Ban gave her deposition on -camera from her 
deathbed, just a month before she succumbed to cancer in 1997. The action- 
packed cinematic journey follows the trajectory of Bari’s responses to her 
attorney Denis Cunningham during her deposition. 

Director Mary Liz Thomson, also the picture's editor, seamlessly weaves 
together complex story threads from archival and contemporary footage, 
captunng the poetic beauty of the imperiled forests as well as offering 
moving glimpses of both adversarial loggers and activists. Thomson boldly 
contemplates opposing sides of controversial topics such as tree spiking—the 
practice of hammening rods or nails into tree trunks to discourage logging by 
both devaluing the lumber and threatening injury to loggers and millers. She 
captures sympathetic arguments on behalf of spikers, inspired by anarchist 
Earth First! co-founder Dave Foreman’s book on the subject that instructed 
activists to warn loggers of the presence of sabotaged trees with notices and 
large “S” spray-painted on the trunks. Only one injury, possibly resulting 
from the practice, is known. -Thomson gives equal time to the unlucky mill 
worker, George Alexander, whose grizzly accident prompted Earth First! 
activists including Cherney and Ban publicly to denounced the practice. In 
terms of editing, however, the film could do with a few less article headlines 
and folksong segments, even if they do document the period’s history and 
producer Darryl Cherney’s music portfolio. 


Turing the Tables On the FBI 


The film offers a surprismg and uplifting resolution: these two 
uncompromising redwood warriors actually succeeded in turning the tables on 


the FBI. In 2002, a federal jury found that three FBI agents and three 
Oakland officers “framed the two activists. The jury awarded $4.4 million 
damages of which 80 percent was for violation of their First Amendment 
rights to speak out and organize politically in defense of the environment,” 
according to the Center for Constitutional Rights. | 

In 2004, in exchange for a reduction of $400,000 of the damages 
awarded, Ban and Cherney’s legal team secured Judi Bari Day for the City of 
Oakland, as well as an agreement that any discarded evidence be turned over 
to an independent lab for testing. Later, the FBI appealed the order. Now, 
two decades later, in a ruling on April 2, 2012, a judge ruled that the FBI 
was to transfer its evidence to the Oakland police, who will then deliver it to 
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an independent lab. 

Cherney, who believes “activists can be effective, in even a short period of 
time, by revealing truth,” multipled the movement's winnings by hiring 
Thomson to create and direct a film about Barr's life. He only did this after 
tuming down multiple Hollywood offers as he attempted to retain control of the 
message, as well as rejecting a Hollywood screenplay he commissioned that 
completely missed the mark. 

While Thomson has a decade of experience making Hollywood films, she 
actually began filming Cherney and Bari a decade prior on the night of the 
blast for a short about Earth First!’s drug and alcohol-free “Redwood 
Summer” that first aired on PBS. With Thomson directing, Cherney got the 


best of both worlds: an uncompromising, intelligent film that does justice to 
the movement and Barı as a historical figure, yet one which also unfolds like a 
compelling Hollywood drama. 

Besides skillfully presenting weighty subject matter, Thomson has 
managed to capture the movement’s humor, conveying its tenacity and 
resilience. One of the film’s funniest scenes is during an Earth First! struggle 
to save Cahto lands. Following the same anarchist tradition as many Occupy 
movement organizers, Earth First! adheres to a non-hierarchical, 
decentralized, model of organization with largely collective decision-making. 
In the true anarchist tradition, such activists believe in living out, to their best 
ability, the model of the kind of society they are hoping to create. When a 
state trooper arrives on the scene to break up the action, he inquires of the 
scene $ videographer, Andy Caffrey, “Who's in charge of the group here, do 
you know?” 

“We'll there’s no one in charge,” Caffrey responds. “Every single person 
here is here on their own. They have their own plans for what they're doing. 
So I think your best bet would be to ask, once the song is over, for everyone's 
attention and to address the whole group.” 

A while later we hear the trooper say, “OK so everyone's refusing to 
leave, right?” To which someone in the group calls out, “OK let’s huddle...” 
referring to their consensus process in order to answer the trooper's question. 

With California Highway Patrol vehicles in pursuit, the activists casually 
roll boulders to block the road singing, “Roll, roll, roll your logs gently down 
the hill, greedily, greedily, greedily, nature pays the bill.” 

For those seeking a more just society, Who Bombed Judi Bari? provides 
the portrait of tirelessly maintaining hope in the face of seemingly unwinnable 
adversity. The film inspires those who seek to persevere against impossible 
odds. Earth First’s dancing and singing brings to life barren hillsides, the 
acres of tree stumps beneath their rhythmic steps like headstones to a universe 
unconversant in the language of corporate greed. 


Let the dance continue, to remember Judi Ban. 
u | 
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The Wall Street Bailout: An Insider’s 
View 


Robert Rhodes 


Neil Barofsky, Bailout An Inside Account of How Washington 
Abandoned Main Street While Rescuing Wall Street (New York: Free 
Press, 2012), 288 pages, $26, hardback. 


Many readers of Monthly Review were undoubtedly both surprised and 
delighted by Nei Barofsky’ s blistering essay in the New York Times written 
just after he left his position as the Special Inspector General in charge of 
oversight at TARP (Troubled Asset Relief Program). ae 

Neil Barofsky was that truly rare alae “bureaucrat,” a true believer 
in government by the people and for the people. Now he has wnitten a book 
that should shock our nation: Bailout: An Inside Account of How Washington 
Abandoned Main Street While Rescuing Wall Street. 

A short quote from the conclusion of the first chapter “Fraud 101” is a 
succinct summary of his basic thesis: 


I had no idea that the U.S. government had been. captured by the banks 
and that those running the bailout program I'd be charged with overseeing 
would come from the very same institutions that had both helped cause the 
crisis and then become the beneficiaries of the generous terms of their 
bailout. And despite my experience with DOJ, I couldn’t have imagined 
the ugliness of the Washington that I’d experience as someone who went 
against the grain by challenging powerful government officials and the 
Wall Street powerhouses. 


The Marxist literature has often contained a discussion of the relationship 
between finance and industrial capital. It is not a criticism of this book to note 
that his essay should once again raise this question: Why has our corporate 

elite failed so completely to confront the evils of finance capital? Has this 
something to do with the problem of chronic stagnation under capitalism? | 
leave our discussion to theorists better trained than I am. 
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In universities today research, promotion, and tenure are increasingly 
based on publication in peer-reviewed academic journals. These journals are 
supposed to constitute the highest level of intellectual inquiry in the disciplines 
they represent. Yet, they are being transformed more and more into 


‘commodities subject to capitalist market conditions, subverting their purpose. 


Academic journal publication is now an oligopolistic industry with the five 
biggest commercial publishers accounting for- about 40 percent of a $10 
billion sector. Commercial academic journal publishers charge between three- 
and nine times as much per page as scholarly society journals. Between 1979 
and 1997 academic journal prices increased by a factor of thirty, growing by 
an average annual rate of more than 13 percent. Consequently, commercial 
publishers in this sector are currently reaping outsized profit margins on the 
order of 30—40 percent (Armin Beverungen, Steffen Böhm, and Christopher 
Land,. “The Poverty of Journal Publishing,” Organization, pre-publication 
online version, August 8, 2012; “Open Sesame,” The Economist, Apmil 14, 
2012). 

Given the growing monopolistic nature of academic journal publishing 
conflicts are inevitably deepening between the editors and authors, on the one 
hand, and the corporations that publish these journals, on the other. Much of 
the best critcal environmental social science of the last fifteen years has 
appeared in the peer-reviewed academic journal Organization & Environment 
(OGE), published by SAGE Publications, Inc., a privately-held, for-profit 
corporation. Editors of the journal during this period were John M. Jermier 
(March 1997-December 2012), John Bellamy Foster (March 1997- 
December 2001), Paul Shrivastava (March 1997—June 1997), Mark Stank 
(March. 2005—December 2007), and Richard York (March 2006- 
December 2012). Numerous MR and Monthly Review Press authors wrote 
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for OGE, including David Barkin, Paul Burkett, Frederick H. Buttel, Carlos 
Castro, Brett Clark, Rebecca Clausen, Matthew Clement, Martha E. 
Gimenez, Edward 5. Herman, Jason W. Moore, Michael Perelman, Victor 
Wallis, and Michael D. Yates (as well as Foster and York). OGE pioneered 
in interdisciplinary approaches to environmental social science, building a 
bridge between the Organization and Natural Environment section of the 
Academy of Management and the Environment and Technology section of 
the American Sociological Association. It was an enormously successful 
academic journal attaming in 2041 an impact factor based: on citations higher 
than Social Problems and almost equal to Social Forces—widely considered 
the third and fourth highest-rated U.S. general sociology journals (Thomson 
Reuters, Journal Citation Reports, Social Sciences Edition, 2011). OSE 
published articles by such important environmental thinkers/activists as 
Rachel Carson’s colleague Shirley Biggs, Barry Commoner, Herman Daly, 
David Korten, and Carolyn Merchant, as well as an in-depth. interview of 
Pete Seeger. 

Nevertheless, OGE is now approaching its end as a critical environmental 
journal, falling victum to a corporate-engineered editorial coup which has 
transformed it almost overnight from an “ecosocial” journal into a 
“sustainability management” journal, without the prior knowledge of its 
present editors Jlermier and York) or most of its editorial board. OGE is now 
to be edited (beginning in 2013): by Mark Starık, incoming president of the 
Group on Organizations and the Natural Environment (GRONEN, an 
academic organization geared to environmental management based in 
Europe), and by J. Alberto Arag6n-Correa, professor of strategic 
management at the University of Granada (Spain). The journal is to be 
sponsored by GRONEN and will be explicitly geared to ecological 
modernization (green capitalism), largely excluding critical environmental 
analysis and environmental sociology from its pages. 

Although Jermier and York were both in the process of stepping down as 
editors of OGE, they were working out a plan with SAGE for a smooth 
transition to a new editorship—to. be carned out in conjunction with the 
current editorial board. However, other arrangements were simultaneously 
being made behind their backs. SAGE, the world’s fifth largest journal 
publisher, publishing some 645 academic journals, decided to employ: its 
ownership nights over OGE to shift both its editorial control and academic 
mission (http://www.uk.sagepub.com/journals.nav). Thus the journal was 
handed over to GRONEN, and to Stank and Aragén-Correa as the 
incoming editors. Protests by most of O&E’s current and former editors as 
„well as by many members of the editorial board were ineffectual. They were 
told that it was already a done deal, while many of the details of the ‘transition 
(such as the names of the incoming editors): were kept from them until well 
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into the process. Nor were they able to negotiate any sort of compromise. 

SAGE advertises itself as an “independent publisher” committed to 
intellectual freedom. But none of this means much when it conflicts with its 
own accumulation model. SAGE has 1,100 employees and operates as a 
multinational. It has a strong oligopolistic position with respect to business, 
management, and social science journals. It publishes eleven out of twenty- 
nine organizational studies journals (including OGE), and 1s the predominant 
publisher of sociology journals, including all of the key journals of the 
American Sociological Association. Each of the academic journals it 
publishes—for which it provides little other than’ the copyediting and 
digitalization, since the content is provided by the authors and journal editors 
working virtually for free—is a profit-generahng machine. What few 
production costs remain are increasingly outsourced to India or elsewhere. For 
a single library to obtain a subscription to OGE, which provides it with 
electronic access (there is no longer a print edition) to the four issues of the 
journal each year plus the backlist, it must pay $749 annually, according to 
SAGE’s 2012 journal price list. In the words of SAGE CEO, Blaise 
Simqu: “For the last 15 years, SAGE has done nothing but grow” (“Simqu: 
Leading the Change at SAGE Publications,” Information Today, June 
2011). 

SAGE’s takeover of OGE’s editorship and the transfer of it to 
GRONEN were undoubtedly carried out primarily for economic reasons, 
despite the profitability of the journal up to now. GRONEN offered a much 
expanded subscnption base for OGE, promising enhanced revenues. 
Moreover, bundling OGE with other business, management, and organization 
journals was made more difficult by O&E’s critical orientation. Finally, OSE 
was often explicitly antagonistic to business culture, which was at best an 
annoyance. Since OGE was fully owned by SAGE the obvious profit-making 
decision was to hand over the journal to editorial interests more congruent 
with SAGE’s long-term economic objectives. 

This was not the first time that SAGE had sought to implement such an ` 
editonal coup to promote its objectives. A similar case occurred in relation to 
the journal Political Theory in 2009, when SAGE replaced an existing editor 
with another seemingly more in line with SAGE’s business plans without 
consulting the editorial board. In that case, however, political theorists learned 
of the editorial coup early in the process and responded publicly and 


aggressively, taking advantage of a number of blogs to circulate their 


objections, with hundreds of irate posts. This drew attention from the 


influential Chronicle of Higher Education. The result was that the new editor 


dropped out and SAGE backed down, presenting the whole matter as a 
“misunderstanding,” and reverting to the status quo ante (Scott Jaschik, 
“Who Controls Journals?” Inside Higher Ed, July 7, 2009; “What's Up 
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With Political Theory?” Crooked Timber, July 2, 2009; “Political-Science 
Journal and Its Publisher Reach New Détente,” The ‘Chronicle of Higher 
Education, July 7, 2009; Barbara Fister, “Mistakes Were Made,” Library 
Journal, July 9, 2009). . 

In contrast, the 2012 O&E coup was handled much more deftly on 
SAGE’s part with greater secrecy and organization. Moreover, concemed 
members of the OGE board made the fatal error of seeking to negotiate with 
SAGE management and with GRONEN pnvately on their own terms, rather 
than going public over the coup. SAGE and GRONEN were thus left holding 
- all the cards and treated their transition plan as a fait accompli. In this way, the 
for-profit business model and the “sustainability management” intellectual 
agenda prevailed. | 

The first issue of the new corporate-onented, green-capitalist OGE is now 
scheduled for March 2013. 


“Andrew Saxton, who died last August 20, aged ninety-three, was a 
socialist activist all of his adult life and a longtime reader of Monthly Review. 
Monthly Review Press published his Religion and the Human Prospect in 
2006. Saxton’s early career was as a novelist, producing his acclaimed novel 
Grand Crossing in 1943 when he was twenty-four. Later, as an academic 
historian, he wrote, in 1990, The Rise and Fall of the White Republic, one of 
the founding works of whiteness studies, dealing with the history of U.S. 
white racism. Dunng the Second World War he served as a merchant 
mariner and was a member of the militant National Maritime Union. After 
the war he became an organizer for the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU) in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
Subpoenaed to testify before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in the mid—1950s, he refused to cooperate. In a 2010 interview 
with Jonah Raskin (http://mrzine.monthlyreview.org/Z0 l0/raskin 100510. 
html) Saxton declared: “Marxism is the mother lode for all critiques of 
capitalism.” Asked what he would say to young activists today he replied: “I 
would quote Gramsci: Your task is to locate the point where pessimism of the 
intellect coincides with optimism of the’ will.” 

u 


Corrections: On both the cover and page 56 of AMR, September 
2012, there was an error in the title of Howard Waitzkin’s book; the correct 
title is Medicine and Public Health at the End of Empire. 


u 
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it is a matter of ABCs. Unorganized retail trade provides livelihood to more 
than 22 crores people directly and indirectly. That is far more than all the 
new "globalized" consumers, IT white collar workers, management wannabes, 
etc. put together. In fact, the sector acts as a ventilator valve for social unrest 
due to massive unemployment and under-employment. In China, socia. 
revolution and the adoption of an intensive regime of accumulation led by 
investment left little room for the distribution sector. The state stepped in ta 
organize distnbution with the aim primarily of diverting as little as possible in 
the way of resources from agriculture and industry. By the time that Wal-Mart 
and Carrefour entered the sector, it was already fully concentrated. But for 
our ruling class a model that presupposes social revolution can hardly be 
acknowledged. Japan is the mode! of development of which they dream; social 
stability, great wealth and a relatively, undisturbed ruling class. But in Japan 
the unconcentrated retail sector played and continues to play a crucial role 
absorbing ‘what would otherwise be unacceptable unemployment and 
underemployment, and preserving small-owner mentalities that are very 
stabilizing for capitalism. Under intense U.S. pressure Wal-Mart was able to 
enter Japan, but its expansion plans have failed and it remains an insignificant 
presence. The unconcentrated Japanese retail sector was protected effectively 
by the wholesalers and manufacturers; a demonstration of what it means to 
have an effective national bourgeoisie. 

As for the majonty of the population that is rural and directly and 
indirectly dependent on agriculture for their livelihood, the Wal-Mart model 
of "Integration of the agricultural supply chain” is no less a disaster as in 
unconcentrated retail. The model is but an intensification of the neoliberal 
regime's assault on the direct producers. Amit Basole and Deepankar Basu 
summarize the process: 

—"“Agegregate level data suggests that the two main forms through which 
the surplus product ef direct producers is extracted are (a) surplus value - 
through the institution of wage-labour (which rests on equal exchange), 
and (b) surplus value through unequal exchange (which mainly affects 
petty producers) where input prices are inflated and output prices deflated 
for the direct producers due to the presence of monopoly, monopsony and 
interlinking of markets; semi-feudal forms of surplus product extraction, 
through the institution of tenant cultivation and share cropping, has 
declined over time. Merchant and usurious capital continues to maintain a 
substantial presence in the life of. the rural populace, both of which 
manage to appropriate a part of the surplus value created through wage- 
labour, apart from directly extracting surplus value from petty producers 
through unequal exchange.” (Relations of production and modes of surplus 


extraclion in India: an aggregate study; Amit Basole and Deepankar Basu,; 
Sanhati (www.sanhati.com); May 11, 2009). 
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The claim can be found that FDI in retail would benefit the producer by 
the abolition of the existing exploitative middlemen. But it is not the number 
of middlemen that matters. A giant retailer is a giant middleman; Wal-Mart 
itself is the middleman. From a horde of competing usurers and cheating pétty 
merchants the producer will be faced with a single usurer and purchaser— 
monopsony. [he exploitation of the direct producer is then intensified by a 
new battery of middlemen who come under the same retail hub: the quality 
controller, certification agencies, packaging industry, processors, wholesalers 
etc etc. And the increased middleman profit will now belong to the provider 
of the FDI. Big retail business is a game of concentration and domination. 
The Financial Times said on November 28, 2011: “A consolidated retail 
sector would require consolidated agriculture to supply.” Consolidation means 
concentration, concentration means displacement of small farmers. There is-no 
conceivable development in the economy that could absorb the many dozens 
of crores of petty traders and small farmers deprived of their livelihood. 

Nor can the domestic manufacturing sector remain unaffected. Professor 
at the University of California, and Wal-Mart expert, Nelson Lichtenstein, 
has said: “Walmex has had a devastating impact on Mexican manufacturing. 
Although Wal-Mart initially claimed that it would incorporate local Mexican 
firms into its supply chain, the famous squeeze on profits and labour never let 
up.” He quoted an executve of a small clothing manufacturer as saying: 
“Walmart has driven many suppliers out of business. Walmart maintains its 
profit margins... [hey never reduce their margin.” 

The tie between worsening economic conditions and improved prospects . 
for revolution is not automatic, nor even necessary. Chidambaram&Co—no 
matter how short-sighted and panicked their state of mind—would hardly be ` 
pressing ahead with measures certain to disrupt and distress the exploited 
classes were the revolutionary left united and confident. Nonetheless, a 
process of increased social pressure is now clearly accelerating and beyond the 
regimes ability to ameliorate: the intensification of capitalist exploitahon— 
longer working hours and worsening working conditions; the concentration of 
capital and the accompanying accentuation of class differences; the closing 
and narrowing of existing career options (small trade, for example); 
unemployment for many and job insecunty for the rest; the loss of savings 
(activities of micro-finance companies); and the steady erosion of welfare 
state benefits (fast deterioration of public health, education system, cut in 
social sector budget, removal of subsidy). The collapse of the parliamentary 
left is not enough to guarantee any relief; the masses continuously produce 
new leadership to articulate their anger and organize a response. Consider for 
instance the mass resistance at Kudankulam; it should not be beyond the 
- vision of any Marxist to see a Kudankulam at every Wal-Mart. 

Certainly FDI in general retail has been a consistent demand of the U.S.,; 
yet the disastrous outcomes we outline. above are so very clear that it seems 
incredible that even such lickspittles as Manmohan Singh and Chidambaram 

continued on page 48 
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indeed the question .of the daily struggle to survive, of hunger and 
desperation, for the great majority. In the delusional mental world our rulers 
now inhabit this great majority no longer exists. According to a framework 
released by the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India in March 
2012, for public private partnership (PPP) in agriculture—“ The 
agricultural produce landscape in India is undergoing significant and rapid 
change. This is primarily led by changing consumer demand preferences, as 
rising incomes rearrange the contents of the household food basket in both 
urban and rural India” and so what is needed is a "scheme for facilitating 
large scale integrated projects, led by private sector players in the agriculture 
and allied sectors, with a view to aggregating farmers, and integrating the 
agricultural supply chain" etc., and therefore the world agro-business 
monopoly giants, Wal-Mart et al. It is an argument—f one is generously to 
so describe it—that rests on the assertion that ".. rising incomes rearrange the 
contents of the household food basket in both urban and rural India..." 

Let us return for a moment to reality. Chidambaram's announcement of 
this blasting open of retail to "free market" domination by the imperialist 
monopoly giants did in fact coincide with a "rearrangement" of the "contents 
of the household food basket." In September the annual rise in the prices of 
wheat and rice were 18.6 per cent and 12.4 per cent, respectively. In the year 
to September 2012 prices of spices, pulses, and sugar have increased by 30 
per cent, 29 per cent and 18 per cent. For the holiday season local news 
accounts have told a very different story from that of "changing consumer 
demand preferences" caused by "rising incomes": "Food prices to pinch 
during festive season"; "As the price increases, budget-conscious people in 
the city will reduce the quantity of fafda-jalebi they buy, say shop owners" 
(Ahmedabad); "Inflation seems to have affected most aspects of Durga Puja, 
it has maximum impact on the bhog..." (Kolkata) and so on. The F DI retail 
announcement then surely did not come, as intended, as the "logical" next 
step in a wave of rising growth and increasing prosperity. Rather the step was 
taken while even the perverse neoliberal ‘growth" (that benefits only the 
minority) was slowing and while, for the great majority, the increasing price 
of food was approaching crisis dimensions. 

Unreal as it was, the March 2012 Ministry of Agriculture report at least 
did not make the absurd claim, found only in the more brain-dead section of 
our business press, that by itself the entry of retail chain giants like Wal-Mart 
would ameliorate the increasingly desperate existence for the majority. Here 
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Editorial 


In the AMR editorial of June 2009, we let show our distress caused by 
the images and accounts of the suffering when Cyclone Aila struck our 
brothers and sisters of the Sundarbans. More than three years have passed, 
and the topic of climate change as it immediately affects our own 
communities largely disappeared from our press from then until just now. At 
the time we concluded that: 

Cyclone Aila, not an extraordinary storm but one with 
extraordinary consequences, tells us that the future has arrived. 
We will not be protected from the oncoming environmental 
disaster by any action (such as the Kyoto treaty or its successors) of 

the richest countries of the earth, yet less their charity. Our 

technology and science can provide; India has already established 

a research station in Antarctica and there is even talk of moon 

missions. The vast resources today mobilized for the external and 

internal military forces hint at what might be available for 
lifesaving purposes in a different, rational and better society. The 
danger to the vast community who reside in the lower Ganges- 

Brahmaputra Delta is manifest, though only present to media 

consciousness in moments of newsworthy disasters. We must force 


the issue to the front of the agenda in our own communities. 
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This Isn’t What Democracy Looks Like 


Robert W. McChesney 


On the brink of the 2012 presidential election, and without considering 
that electoral contest itself, it is useful to comment on the state of U.S. 
democracy. The most striking lesson from contemporary U.S. election 
campaigns 13 how vast and growing the distance is between the rhetoric and 
pronouncements of the politicians and pundits and the actual deepening, 
immense, and largely ignored problems that afflict the people of the United 
States. The trillion dollars spent annually on militarism and war is off-limits to 
public review and debate.’ Likewise the corporate control of the economy, 
and the government itself, gets barely a nod. Stagnation, the class structure, 
growing poverty, and collapsing social services are mostly a given, except for 
the usual meaningless drivel candidates say to get votes. The billions spent 
(often by billionaires) on dubious and manipulative advertisements—rivaled 
for idiocy only by what remains of “news” media campaign coverage—serve 
primarily to insult the intelligence of sentient beings. Mainstream politics seem 
increasingly irrelevant to the real problems the nation faces; or, perhaps more 
accurately, mainstream politics is a major contributing factor to the real 
problems the nation faces. 

The degeneration of U.S. politics is a long-term process. It can be 
explained and it can be reversed. Indeed, the core problem was understood at 
the very beginning of democracy in Athens some 2,500 years ago. 
“Democracy is when the indigent, and not the men of property, are the 
rulers,” Aristotle observed in his Politics. “If liberty and equality are chiefly to 
be found in democracy, they will be best attained when all persons share alike 


a ee ee 
ROBERT W. MCCHESNEY is Gutgsell Endowed Professor of Communications at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, and author of The Political Economy of Media 
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Journalism (Nation Books, 2010). 
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McChesney, Digital Disconnect: How Capitalism Is Turning the Internet Against Democracy 
(New Press, 2013), and John Nichols and Robert W. McChesney, Dollarocracy (Nation 
Books, 2013). R. Jamil Jonna is responsible for the charts and tables in the piece, and the 
research that provides their basis. The author also thanks Patrick Barrett for numerous valuable 
comments and suggestions. 
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in government to the utmost. ”? 

For that reason, capitalism and democracy have always had a difficult 
relationship. The former generates severe inequality and the latter is 
predicated upon political equality. Political equality is undermined by 
economic inequality; in situations of extreme economic inequality it is 
effectively impossible. The main contradiction of capitalist democracy (making 
it for the most part an oxymoron) lies in the limited role played by what was 
classically called the demos or the poorer classes, as compared to the well-to- 
do. Capitalist democracy therefore becomes more democratic to the extent that 
it is less capitalist (dominated by wealth) and to the extent to which popular 
forces—those without substantial property—are able to organize successfully 
to win great victories, like the right to unionize, progressive taxation, health 
care, universal education, old-age pensions, and environmental and consumer 
protections. In the past four decades such organized popular forces in the 
United States—never especially strong compared to most other capitalist 
democracies—have been decimated, with disastrous consequences. The 
United States has long been considered a “weak democracy”; by the second 
decade of the new century that is truly an exaggeration. Today, the United 
States is better understood as what John Nichols and I term a 
“Dollarocracy’—the rule of money rather than the rule of the people—a 
specifically U.S. form of plutocracy. Those with ihe most dollars get the most 
votes and own the board. 

Doilarocracy is now so dominant, so pervasive, that it is accepted as - 
simply the landscape people inhabit, much like the fact that the Rocky 
Mountains provide an unavoidable barrier if one wishes to travel from the 
Great Plains to the Pacific Ocean. By now, Americans—and certainly the 
punditocracy and what remains of the news media—are mostly inured to the 
corruption of our politics that results from having the politicians doing the 
bidding of large corporations and billionaires with little resistance. The notion 
of “you get what you pay for” applies in spades to the spoils of government, 
and the tens of billions spent by corporations and the wealthy on lobbying, 
public relations, and campaign donations translates into hundreds of billions, 
eventually trillions, in dollars worth of revenues. It is a large part of our overall 
economy.” 

Lawrence Lessig’s 2011 Republic, Lost chronicles how much Congress 
has changed as a result of the influx of corporate lobbying dollars. A 
generation ago Mississippi Senator John Stennis thought it would be 
inappropriate to accept donations from firms that were affected by the work of 
the committee he chaired; today that is arguably the whole point of getting a 
committee chair. A significant portion of the work of being a member of 
Congress is about fundraising, and that is the main measurement of success on 
Capitol Hill. That and setting oneself up for a lucrative high six- or seven- 
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figure annual income as a K Street lobbyist once one’s stint in Congress is 
done. In the 1970s 3 percent of retiring members became lobbyists; by 2012 
the figure is in the 50 percent range.* As Lessig makes clear, the corruption 
in Congress and across the government today is only rarely of the traditional 
bribery variety. It is instead a far more structural dependence upon corporate 
money built into the DNA of the political system—traditional payoffs are not 
necessary. 

The major political fights in Congress today are most likely when large 
corporate lobbies square off against each other for the spoils of government, 
and a large part of the Congressional workload today, aside from fundraising, 
is mediating these conflicts so everyone gets a piece of the action. But when 
one corporate lobby has an overriding influence in a policy, or its main 
adversary is the public interest, fuhgetaboutit. Big pharmaceutical companies 
make hundreds of billions through getting free access to publicly funded 
research as well as shaping patent laws and regulations that allow them to 
charge consumers through the teeth?” No problem. Cable and telephone firms 
get government licenses and quasi-monopolies basically to privatize the 
Internet and fleece consumers?® That’s the American Way. Health insurance 
companies convert health reform into a program to expand their markets while 
maintaining their stranglehold over the flawed system with its insane cost 
structure? Hey, free markets are the name of the game. Oil and energy 
companies get tens of bilions in annual government subsidies all the while 
_ derailing aii significant measures to address the climate crisis?’ it’s morning in 
America! 

Nowhere is the systemic corruption more apparent and deadly than in the 
manner in which the largest banks have effectively taken over the federal 
government. “Deregulating” the financial sector has been the signature policy 
move of Dollarocracy since the 1980s, and has been embraced by Republican 
and Democratic administrations alike. Much of the “deregulation” was about 
letting financial institutions enter formerly restricted areas, greatly enhancing 
both profits and risk, and therefore allowing a merger wave that would have 
been illegal under the banking regulation that prevailed during most of the 
post-Second World War era. In 1995 the six largest bank holding companies 
QPMorgan Chase, Bank of America, Citigroup, Wells Fargo, Goldman 
Sachs, and Morgan Stanley—some of which had somewhat different names 
at that time) had assets equal to 17 percent of U.S. GDP. By the end of 
2006, this had risen to 55 percent, and by 2010 (Q3) to 64 percent.® Too 
big to fail, indeed. 

Former IMF economist Simon Johnson shined a light on what he termed 
“the quiet coup” in a devastating 2009 piece in the Atlantic. Johnson wrote of 
“the easy access of leading financiers to the highest U.S. government officials, 
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and the interweaving of the two career tracks.” The financial sector went from 
getting 16 percent of corporate profits in the 1970s to over 40 percent of 
corporate profits by the new century, and executive compensation shot through 
the roof.” Big Banks pushed for deregulations that allow them to speculate 
like drunk sailors, often bent and sometimes broke laws, and then, after they 
collapsed the global economy, received hundreds of billions (and access to 
trillions) in bailouts, while not a single executive went to prison.’° In 2009 
alone the financial sector had seventy former members of Congress lobbying 
on its behalf.1! As Senator Richard Durbin famously put it, when Congress 
voted a blank check to the reviled big banks: “And the banks—hard to believe 
in a ime when we're facing a banking crisis that many of the banks created— 
are still the most powerful lobby on Capitol Hill. And they frankly own the 
place.” 

Nor was the White House or executive branch any different. As Glenn 
Greenwald documents, the Obama Administration simply elected not to 
prosecute bankers even when the evidence of illegal activity was clear; - 
financial CEOs and billionaires have become effectively above the law. 

We could add in numerous other industries that receive similarly immense 
privieges. What is striking in almost every case is that these are industnes 
where the giant firms are sometimes, perhaps frequently, disliked by much of 
the population. Even the vaunted Tea Party received part of its initial 
propulsion—before the Koch Brothers got out their checkbook and career 
dollarerat Republicans grabbed -the steering wheei—tfrom widespread 
antipathy for how the government was serving Wall Street over Main Street. 
“The Tea Parties are nght about the unholy alliance between business and 
government that is polluting the country,” David Brooks wrote in 2011, 
although by then it had assumed a strictly rhetorical stature, at least the closer 
one got to Washington, DC or to Republicans in power. 4 


Dollarocracy and Inequality 


An important sign of Dollarocracy’s triumph may have been provided in 
the recent research of political scientists Larry Bartels, Martin Gilens, Jacob 
S. Hacker, and Paul Pierson. They demonstrate in independent studies and 
analyses that the interests and opinions of the great bulk of Americans have 
virtually no effect over the decisions made by Congress or executive agencies 
today, at least when they run up against the interests of either a powerful 
corporate lobby or wealthy people as a class. When the opinions of the poor 
diverge from those of the well-off, the opinions of the poor cease to have any 
influence. While there is a high likelihood that politicians will adopt the 
positions of their very wealthiest constituents, the research shows politicians 
will generally take the opposite position of that favored by the poorest third of 
their constituents." 
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The other side of the coin in Dollarocracy is that those basic and essential 
government functions that do not necessanly have a major corporate industry 
lobbying for them get the short end of the stick. Public education and libraries 
are under constant attack, as their existence runs counter to the values of 
Dollarocracy.’® Social Security and Medicare, likewise, are in the crosshairs. 
Noted economist Joseph Stiglitz explains: “The more divided a society 
becomes in terms of wealth, the more reluctant the wealthy become to spend 
money on common needs. The nich don’t need to rely on government for 
parks or education or medical care or personal security—they can buy all 
these things for themselves. In the process, they become more distant from 
ordinary people, losing whatever empathy they may once have had.” 

The physical infrastructure of the nation—roads, transit, bridges, electrical 
and water systems—has become increasingly dilapidated and is pathetic by 
comparison to other advanced nations, whereas fifty years ago the United 
States was the envy of the world. Of course, this is penny wise and pound 
foolish for the champions of Dollarocracy—they seemingly would benefit in 
the long run by having an educated workforce and a world-class 
infrastructure—but the point of the system is to get while the gettin’ is good, 
and let some other chump worry about (and pay for) these abstract matters. A 
flustered EJ. Dionne observed that “The American ruling class is failing 
us——and itself.” He claimed, in language unimaginable a few years ago, 
“America needs a better ruling class.” 

This leads to tne evidence that best demonstrates the successful counter- 
revolution more than anything else: the dramatic shift in wealth and income 
away from the bottom 99 percent of Americans to the wealthiest | percept of 
Americans over the past three plus decades. More than anything else, 
Dollarocracy is all about shifting resources to the wealthiest Americans; the 
simplest assessment of whether it has succeeded 1s to look at the data. Charts 
| and 2 provide some graphic demonstration of the trend. The degree to 
which the United States’ income distribution has skewed over the past 35 
years in an inegalitarian manner, primarily to the wealthiest | percent—and 
within that group, skewed toward the top one-tenth or even top one- 
onehundredth of | percent—is historically unprecedented and so dramatic it 
is almost impossible to wrap one’s mind around it. It is like trying to calculate 
the distance from Earth to a distant galaxy in centimeters using Roman 
numerals. Nearly all the gains in real income over the past generation have 
gone to the very richest Americans. If the United States had maintained the 
game income distribution it had in the 1960s or ‘70s in the 2010s, the bottom 
90 percent of the population, and especially the bottom 60 percent, would be 
dramatically better off today. Instead, the United States is approaching levels - 
of inequality found in the third world, leaving the other advanced economies 
with which it was comparable thirty-five years ago fading in its rear view 
mirror. t? 


* 
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Chart 1. Income share of top 1 percent, United States, 1917-2010 
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Source: Facundo Alvaredo, Anthony B. Atkinson, Thomas Piketty, and Emmanuel 
Saez, “The World Top Incomes Database,” http://g-mond.parisschoolofeconomics. 
eu/topincomes. 


Chart | shows the percentage of income accounted by the top | percent of 
the U.S. population since the First World War. By the beginning of the 
twenty-first century the income share of the top | percent had once again 
reached the level attained in the late 1920s, just prior to-the Stock Market 
Crash that led to the Great Depression. And just as in 1929, this once again 
led to a financial crash and depression (referred to by Paul Krugman as the 
“Lesser Depression”).2° Only this time the | percent seem to be much more 
successful at retaining their income share in spite of the crisis. As Timothy 
Noah wrote for the New Republic in an article entitled “The One Percent 
Bounce Back” in March 2012, “The top | percent’s income share peaked in 
2007, fell the following two years, and then began growing again in 2010. As 
of 2010 the one percent’s income share remained below the 2007 peak. But 
give it time. ””? 

Stiglitz states that establishment economics has provided no credible 
evidence to justify anything remotely close to America’s staggering 
inequality.2” The punditocracy and the politicians tell us increasing inequality 
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is a function of a new global economy that rewards skilled workers and the 
necessary consequence of an innovating and dynamic economy. Hacker and 
Pierson, in their extraordinary 2010 book Winner-Take-All Politics, 
systematically demolish this: rationale: for growing inequality., They establish > ` 
that the skewing of American incomes was due primarily to major policy 
changes, especially pro-billionaire revisions in the tax code, changes in trade 
policies and business regulations, and the weakening of organized labor.” 

Regarding taxation, in 1961, families with annual incomes of at least $1 
million paid on average 43.1 percent of their income in federal income taxes; 
in 2011 the percentage fell to 23.1 percent. Corporations paid on average 
47.4 percent of their profits in federal taxes in 1961; in 2011 the percentage 
fell to 11.1 percent.** Warren Buffett, one of the three or four wealthiest 
persons in the world, made headlines in 2011 when he called attention to the 
absurd situation that he was paying a lower income tax rate than his 
employees or many American middle-class workers. “Legislators in 
Washington,” Buffett wrote, “feel compelled to protect” mega-rich people like 
himself “as if we were spotted owls or some other endangered species. ”” 

Dollarocracy has been hostile to the interests of organized labor at every 
turn and has been able successfully to game the system so it has been all but 
impossible to launch successful private-sector unions since the 1970s, even 
when evidence suggests workers would very much like union representation. 
(Public sector unions have survived and grown because governments cannot 
engage in the same union-busting activities as corporations.) This has 
enhanced inequality directly, as'a 2011 study in the American Sociological 
Review demonstrated, because unions are a significant factor in raising the 
wages not only for union workers, but for all workers in the labor market. 
Unions also tend to promote more egalitarian wages among workers.” The 
loss of private sector unions has enhanced inequality indirectly, too, because 
unions are the one organized institution that has the resources and strength to 
be a political adversary to corporations and the wealthy. When unions are out 
of the picture, Dollarocracy has a much easier task getting and keeping 
political power, ard that means an acceleration of policies promoting 
inequality. 

A mountain of research has been generated in the past decade on the 
consequences of growing inequality for the health of U.S. society, or any 
nation for that matter. It is not just the economic damage that inequality 
creates; nor is it just that inequality undermines the possibility for political 
democracy. Richard Wilkinson and Kate Pickett’s The Spirit Level has 
earned justifiable acclaim for its careful documentation of how increasing 
inequality—far more than simply the actual amount of wealth/poverty in the 
society—damages almost every measure of well-being, from life expectancy 
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and mental health and violence to human happiness. This is largely true for 
the very rich, the beneficiaries of Dollarocracy, as well as the poor. People 
and cultures thrive in more egalitarian societies.” 

These policy changes were hardly inevitable, nor were they desirous; they 
reflected the naked, brute power of corporations and the wealthy over the 
political process. In other advanced economies where the political balance of 
power remained closer to the postwar standards, such dramatic changes were 
not enacted, and those countries have fared, as a rule, better than the United 
States. They are certainly less unequal, though they have their problems. In 
the United States, these policy changes were championed at all times by the 
Republicans, but the Democrats have generally been willing accomplices. 
Often times it was the Democratic Party leadership that made possible the 
more egregious concessions to corporations and the wealthy, like trade deals, 
financial deregulation, and reduced income tax rates for billionaire hedge-fund 
managers. | i 

In making this argument | do not mean to romanticize U.S. politics of the 
1960s or ‘70s. This was an extraordinarily turbulent period and a remarkably 
large portion of Americans thought social inequality, militarism, racism and 
poverty, even political corruption, were so severe at the time that they required 
radical solutions. The 1972 Democratic presidential candidate George 
McGovern argued passionately that, “at no time have we witnessed official 
corruption as wide or as deep as the mess in Washington right now.”™ While 
some of the economic and social problems of those days seem almost quaint by 
today’s Dollarocracy and depression standards, the important point is simply 
that the political culture at the time was better equipped to deal with popular 
dissent; it even contributed to a progressive. like McGovern getting the 
Democratic Party nomination, the last time someone not in bed with the 
moneyed interests was able to do so. It was still very much an uphill battle, to 
which the demonstrations and nots of the period attest, but organized people 
were more serious players in U.S. politics than they have been subsequently. 

A more concrete sense of the change in the political culture is found in the 
career of consumer advocate Ralph Nader. In the 1960s and early “70s 
Nader and his activist organizations of “Nader’s Raiders” were able to win a 
stunning series of legislative and regulatory victories for consumer rights, open 
governance, and environmental regulation. The accomplishments of this 


revitalized consumer movement are scores of laws and regulations, including ` 


the creation of the Environmental Protection Agency and the Occupational 


Safety and Health Administration, the passage of the Freedom of Information. 


Act, and the seminal 1966 National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act. 


Not for nothing is it said that Ralph Nader has saved more lives than any ' 


American except Dr. Jonas Salk. Nader was arguably the most popular living 
- American. He stood for honest and effective government and against corrupt 
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crony monopolistic capitalism. He encouraged a generation of young people 
to take an optimistic view that organized political activity was capable of 
positive outcomes, and that public service was an honorable life’s work. 

Nader was Public Enemy No. | to the champions of Dollarocracy, if only 
because job one for the latter was to eliminate the notion of the government as 
a progressive force on behalf of an informed and organized citizenry. (Job two 
was to eliminate the notion among. the young of public service as a worthy 
career goal.) In the 1970s the corporate community organized to limit or 
terminate Nader’s influence and, by extension, the myriad of activist groups 
that he, along with the women’s, student, and civil rights movements, had 
inspired to influence public policy by grassroots organizing.” By the Carter 
administration, the corporate campaign began to bear fruit and by the 1980s 
Nader and his ilk were cast into the wilderness, as there is no place for his 
work under Dollarocracy. He then turned to the next stage of his career, as a 
prophetic voice against corruption and corporate power and’ as a periodic 
presidential protest candidate. 


The Economics of Dollarocracy- 


No more important example of the dominance of Dollarocracy exists than 
the changing debates sver economic policy. During the postwar decades U.S. 
economic policymaking was steadfastly committed to capitalism and corporate 
profitability, but the prevailing vision at that time, now sometimes called “the 
golden age” of LS. capitalism, was one where the foundation of a successful 
economy was a relatively prosperous working class or middle class. The idea 
was that as worker productivity increased, labor compensation would as well 
so workers would get a portion of the gains in output. Workers would then use 
their increased income to purchase more products from businesses, hence 
boosting the economy forward. The government would play a central role in 
assuring a smooth economy without deep recessions, and keeping the economy 
out of depression like the one that enveloped the capitalist world in the 1930s. 

Of course this vision of a full-employment capitalism and of a “social 
contract” between capital and labor was never extended to the workforce as a 
whole; was only conceivable in the very favorable historical conditions of the 
post-Second World War years; and was dependent even then on racial 
segregation, expanding empire, and Cold War militarism. The only times that 
the United States reached anything like full employment in the immediate 
postwar decades were during the Korean and Vietnam Wars. | 

Sull, in the postwar years, full employment was a stated core goal of 
federal policymakers. and as. recently as 1978 Congress passed the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Act which required the federal government to create jobs 
for workers if the private sector was incapable of providing for full 
employment. In this climate, even Republicans like Richard Nixon gave 
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limited consideration to a guaranteed annual income for all adult Americans 
as a way effectively to eliminate poverty once and for all. Though not known 
for his veracity, Nixon famously stated that “We are all Keynesians now,” to 
describe this activist role in economic policies; and indeed during his 
presidency civilian government spending (government consumption and 
investment) as a percentage of GDP reached record heights, never surpassed - 
before or since. 

The corporate right seemingly tolerated this approach in times of high 
growth—or possibly found it politically untouchable—but as the economy 
stagnated in the 1970s, it came to regard this “Keynesian” approach, with its 
emphasis on high wages and full employment, as an intolerable barrier to 
corporations’ immediate and future profitability. When the pie is growing, 
capital can get a bigger slice and allow labor to have a somewhat bigger slice 
as well. When the pie is not growing, the only way capital can increase its 
slice is by diminishing labor’s slice. In this zero-sum world the government 
would continue to play a central role, but the policies would be geared toward 
lowering costs for corporations, including wages, and maximizing the post-tax 
profits. Deregulating finance, expanding private and consumer debt, and 
shipping manufacturing jobs to low-wage areas become the favored policies.** 
Dollarocracy has been obsessed with changing the terms of the political 
discussion about the economy and how best to encourage economic growth, 
and to a large extent it has succeeded. 

By the second decade of the twenty-first century the postwar era seems like 
some sort of bizarre parallel universe where gravity works backwards. The 
range of legitimate policy debate about the economy is now dominated by the 
corporate nght and has been returned to the era of Herbert Hoover and 
Treasury Secretary Andrew Mellon, if not the age of the robber barons: 

e Budget deficits are the main problem of the economy and their 
elimination is a necessary precondition for growth, especially if the deficit 
can be attributed to social programs that benefit the bulk of the 
population. 

e Budget deficits, however, are not a problem—are not to be raised as an 
issue—-where tax cuts on the corporate “job creators,” increases in 
military spending, or bailouts of banks and giant corporations are 
concerned. 

e The tax rates on the wealthy and regulations on business that existed in 
the 1950s to ‘70s undermine investment and economic growth. 

e Business creates jobs and government basically interferes with the private 
sector as it attempts to create jobs. 

e Real jobs are those connected to a profit-making venture, even if it is 
something as dubious as a gambling casino or a porn shop. 
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e Not real jobs are those jobs connected to government spending, even if it 
is for something of immense social value, like mass transit, education, or 
health care. 

e Labor unions, rather than bolstering incomes and thereby creating a 
more prosperous population able to purchase goods, serve to drive up 
costs and choke off profitable investment; they get in the way of the “Job- 
creators.” 

e Monopolistic mergers and enormous corporations are no particular 
danger to the economy; indeed they generally make the economy more 
efhcient and competitive. 

Inflation is a more serious threat to the economy than unemployment. 
Unemployment is not necessarily all that bad, as it keeps wages down, 
makes workers “hungrier,” and makes the United States more competitive. 

e Extensive poverty, growing inequality, and tens of millions unemployed 
or underemployed are regrettable—but the only way to address them is 
to make business happy and stick to the conventional wisdom. 

e ‘The environment is not an economic issue, and efforts to address 
ecological calamity should not put additional expenses on corporations or 
interfere with profit making. 


My argument is not that all politicians from both parties adhere to these 
postulates like some sort of blood oath. My point is that these austerity 
principles have become the default position of economic debates within the 
mainstream, because they reflect the values and interests of very powerful 
interests, of Dollarocracy. It is true that some politicians, especially 
backbencher Democrats who truly find aspects of Dollarocracy’s economics 
offensive, or those needing to scrounge votes in a tight election, will make bold 
public pronouncements contrary to this received economic wisdom. But. 
actions speak louder than words. In recent years, on the whole the Democrats, 
when push comes to shove, have rarely challenged these presuppositions in 
any meaningful manner. 

Astute observers will see that much of this was the dominant thinking up 
to the Great Depression. Such views were discredited and roundly repudiated 
during the depressior. and the more prosperous postwar era. The traditional 
capitalist austerity view in the face of economic crisis, as John Maynard 
Keynes definitively demonstrated in his General Theory of Employment, 
Interest, and Money, offered little real hope of escaping economic stagnation. 
Today, because such supply-side capitalist views are generally accepted as the 
starting point for economic policymaking by both political parties, there is 
likewise little hope te escape the economic stagnation in which the system is 
now mired—a deepening tendency toward stagnation is in fact endemic to the 
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entire phase of monopoly-finance capital.” In this context all workers, and the 
impoverished and the unemployed in particular, carry the brunt of austerity, 
having little economic power and scarcely more political leverage.** 

Chart 2 starkly illustrates the trend. Since the 1970s increases in real 
GDP have been detached .from real mediar family income—a further 
manifestation of the dramatic gains made by the Dollarocracy. The increased 
income created in the economy has gone almost entirely to the wealthy, not to 
the workers. This is even more startling when one considers that these were 
decades when women entered the labor force in large numbers increasing the 
number of workers, and hours worked, per household.** As a result higher 
consumer spending on the part of the larger part of the population became 
more dependent on debt, so that households could maintain their standard of 
living. People increasingly were driven to utilize the equity in their houses like 
credit cards, which contnbuted to a vast speculative bubble in the economy—- 
until the bubble burst in the 2007-2009 Great Financial Crisis. With 


Chart 2. Index of Growth in Real GDP Per Capita and Real Median 
Household Income, 1960-2010 
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consumption once again contracting, markets were saturated and business, 
faced with vast amounts of idle productive capacity, saw even less reason to 
invest. U.S. corporations today are sitting on around $1.7 trillion in cash and 
have no plans to invest it because there is no market demand for additional 
products. 

Accordingly, the overall rate of economic growth has been slowing down 
since the 1960s. The first decade of the new century was the worst since the 
Great Depression—a true lost decade that lived off speculation and debt until 
the markets crashed; and the current decade, left to the policies of 
Dollarocracy, will almost certainly be worse in terms of growth than the last 
one. Not only has the economic pie been sliced to give ever larger portions to 
the top | percent, it has stopped growing so there are fewer resources for 
everyone else or to pay for socially necessary projects. Working-class living 
standards are plummeting. There may be no policy solutions to all of the 
growth problems endemic to contemporary corporate capitalism—it may well 
be that consideration of a new economy is in order. But, that point 
notwithstanding, some policies (if not stymied by the Dollarocracy) could 
stimulate greater employment and more sustainable economic development 
than the United States has enjoyed in recent decades.” These policies—like 
strict antitrust law enforcement, progressive taxation, strict controls over credit 
and financial markets, single-payer health insurance, vibrant labor unions, and 
massive public works projects—generally bump up against powerful corporate 
interests. Hence Doiiarocracy has a comfort zone with stagnation and austerity 
far greater than that of the general population. Here the decline in the political 
influence of organized labor is felt directly. 

This is an issue that has perplexed many left-liberal reformers. How can 
the capitalists be so shortsighted as to oppose the use of government to build 
infrastructure, create jobs, and end stagnation when the historical record 
appears to demonstrate that democratic governments have it within their 
power to make capitalism operate far more efficiently and effectively? Can’t 
these business interests look at the historical track record and see that 
ultimately capitalism was far more stable in the higher-wage, higher-growth, 
relatively full-employment economies following the New Deal, and in the 
social democratic nations of northern Europe? Why do they obsessively cling 
to the antiquated economic theories that were discredited in the 1930s and 
‘40s, which have led present-day capitalism to crisis, stagnation, and decline? 
Some of the more independent, free-thinking liberal economists like Paul 
Krugman are almost apoplectic as they chronicle the absurdity and tragedy of 
this apparent paradox. 

In his 2012 book End This Depression Now! Krugman supplies an 
answer to this riddle. He cites a classic 1943 essay by Michal Kalecki, the 


great Polish economist who indepéndently of Keynes developed the crucial 
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breakthroughs in the theory of employment in tke 1930s associated with the 
Keynesian revolution (and who became a close friend and advisor to Monthly 
Review in the 1950s and ‘60s).°” Kalecki argued that if the public realizes 


the government has the resources to establish full employment, it would “2°. 


undermine the notion that the central duty of the government is to instill 
business confidence so that it will invest in creating jobs. If the population 
widely understood that government policies could guarantee full employment, 
Kalecki observed, a “powerful indirect control over government policy” 
enjoyed by business would end, a prospect disccmfiting to business.*® “This 
sounded a bit extreme to me the first time I read it,” Krugman writes, “but it 
now seems all too plausible.”*° A successful state generating full employment 
might logically lead people to question why capitalists have so much economic 
power and what purpose they provide that could not be better provided by 
more democratic means. In short, the wealthy and corporations would prefer a 
depressed and stagnant economy to a growing one led by state policies, if 
those in any way jeopardized their control over the government and their 
dominant position in society. 

Of course there are other possible answers to the above riddle as well. 
Monopoly-finance capital at the beginning of the twenty-first century is quite a 
different animal from the “golden age” monopoly capitalism of the post- 
Second World War years. Today we are faced vath a far more financialized 
and globalized system. Financial power has gained in relation to industrial 
- power and is increasingly in the driver's seat, economically and politically.” 
Neoliberalism is not simply an aberration.or a misstep but represents the 
political counterpart of this more financialized system. Capitalism today is 
arguably more interested in protecting its financial assets and capital gains 
(and its monopoly power) than in the risky enterprise of investment in new 
productive capacity. Much of production (ahd employment) is globalized, 
relying on cheap labor in the global South; or what is termed global labor 
arbitrage.“ In this transformed environment the old Keynesian, nation-state- 
based “solutions” are less viable than ever. This is the context in which the 
current neoliberal Dollarocracy has emerged and prospered. 

Dollarocracy, then, is more than wealthy and powerful corporate lobbies 
dictating policies and getting lucrative subsidies, favorable regulations, 
collapsing unions, and low tax rates. It represents the triumph of neoliberalism 
and the transformation of the political domain into a domain of dollars, 
making the notorious corruption of the Gilded Age seem tame by comparison. 
Dollarocracy raids the treasury like a private feeding trough. It constantly 
moves on to wherever there is new big game tc be bagged: stripping the 
government for parts, sometimes called the “outsourcing” of public services, 
and the handing off of these to corporations, who increasingly manage our 
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pnsons, conduct key military functions, and even direct (while pnvatizing and 
degrading) our schools. These private firms then generate guaranteed healthy 
profits by tapping into public monies, and in some cases by degrading public 
A ¥ervices:$0'.4s/t6 ‘promote private: “alternatives” funded with public money. 
_ The evidence today suggests that while outsourcing is becoming a corporate 
cash cow, there are few if any benefits for taxpayers and citizens and many 
problems, not the least of which is a lack of accountability.” The 
governments own bipartisan study of military outsourcing in [raq arid 
Afghanistan, for example, revealed of the $180 billion in outsourced contracts 
it examined, that at least $30 billion was stolen, lost, or wasted.“ Not 
surprisingly, one of the areas in which the Dollarcrats have cut the federal 
budget to the bones is in regard to those very officials charged with monitoring 
and accounting for spending and enforcement of contracts.“ It is basically 
open season for graft and all kinds of chicanery. 

We find it difficult to avoid Lessig’s conclusion that the first and 
immediate effect of the corrupt political regime in Washington is “bad 
governance.” Thomas Frank argues that this is not ironic; it is precisely the 
point of Dollarocracy. What better way, he argues, to make the case for 
government being inherently evil than to run government in a grotesquely 
incompetent and corrupt manner when in power?*® 


The Consequences of Dollarocracy 
Dollarocracy’s effects extend, beyond the political-cconomic issues just 


discussed, though that is its foundation: Three issues that threaten the survival 
of the Republic, and that Dolarocracy exacerbates, deserve mention: the 
environmental crisis, the military expansion, and the erosion of civil liberties. 

The first of these, the environmental crisis, has received just a smidgen of 
the attention it requires. The ongoing economic activities in the United States 
are exacerbating the problem, getting us ever further from the dramatic 
policies that climatologists and other scientists say are necessary for human 
- existence to remain even remotely close to what has been the case for the past 
10,000 years. To some extent this is simply a consequence of a market 
economy, where the environment is an “externality” and will always be given 
short shrift by economic actors who have competitive pressures upon them to 
maximize profit regardless of the consequences. 

But the environmental problem is greatly magnified under Dollarocracy, 
because as corporate interests effectively dominate government, they 
undermine the capacity of the democratic state to address market failure on 
behalf of the general public.*” Indeed, facing up to the ecological calamity 
seems so impossible for Dollarocracy that it has abandoned even feigning 
interest; in recent years there has been a pronounced effort, bankrolled in part 
by energy corporations, to deny that environmental crises even exist. 
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Dollarocracy does not give the impression of having much of a “long-term 
view.” The only quote of Keynes they seem to have remembered is his quip, 
“In the long run, we are all dead.”™ 

Second, the United States accounts for around half of the world’s military 
spending (counting only its acknowledged military expenditures), although it 
represents less than 5 percent of the world’s population.*® The United States 
has a massive nuclear arsenal and enough weapons to kill every living creature 
many times over. It has some one thousand overseas military bases and 
installations, extending over much of the globe, and is engaged in a chain of 
wars and military buildups in Asia (as well as in other areas of the global 
South)—-so that there is never any peace, much like Oceania’s war with 
Eurasia in Nineteen Eighty-Four.” Few Americans have any idea why the 
nation is at war or how one war leads to another, or indeed about the nature 
of U.S. empire. War and empire are complex matters, but the one factor that 
is certain ts that corporations are making a killing on the trillion-dollar war 
and war-preparation budget and on the exploitation of much of the globe that 
this makes possible; and they provide an exceptionally powerful lobby to see 
that the imperial war complex remains sacrosanct. The peace forces on the 
other side are equipped with excellent arguments and a proverbial peashooter. 
The balance of power has shifted dramatically to the forces of militarism; wars 
that once would be protested and ended after a few years now can go on 
permanently, even with precious little popular support. For U.S. capital 
military spending serves as a sponge to absorb excess productive capacity and 
to support employment, increases profit margins and overall profits, and keeps 
the world open for multinational corporations. 

Dollarocracy may allow for some cuts in military spending—after all, who 
are we in an arms race with when our military spending equals or exceeds that 
of the rest of the world put together?——but even at its outer limits, these cuts 
will only be marginal. As Andrew Bacevich states, “within Washington, the 
voices carrying weight in any national security ‘debate’ all share a 
predisposition for sustaining very high levels of military spending for reasons 
having increasingly little to do with the well-being of the country.”*! The 
likelihood is just as good that militarism will increase, as it is Dollarocracy’s 
favorite form of economic pump-priming.*” 

Third, as inequality grows and corruption deepens, our civil liberties are 
on softer ground. Militarism also expedites this process, with its emphasis on 
secrecy and hierarchy. Under Dollarocracy the foundation of our freedoms is 
slipping. This is seen most directly in the Patriot Act and other national 
security measures that compromise our constitutional liberties, and give the 
state extraordinary ability to police the citizenry on flimsy grounds. As Daniel 
Ellsberg has commented, “all the crimes Richard Nixon committed against 
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me are now legal. ”” 

Under Dollarocracy the threat to civil liberties is enhanced because of the 
sharp increase in government outsourcing of military activities, prison 
management, and. surveillance to corporations like Halliburton and Xe 
(formerly Blackwater) that are even less accountable than the government. 
But it is also seen in the broader corporate invasion of privacy, typified by 
marketing and the Internet, where there is enormous money to be made 
monitoring and collecting information on people all their waking hours. The 
cozy relationship between the government and our largest corporations makes 
this process easier rather than more difficult. 

More broadly, this should be understood as part of the collapse of the 
“rule of law,” the essential democratic value that everyone is treated equally 
before the law. It has never been the case that the rich and poor, powerful and 
powerless, have received evenhanded treatment before the law. Even where 
they do receive formally equal treatment it simply exacerbates the real 
inequality of their positions. As Anatole France said, “The law, in its 
majestic equality, forbids the rich as well as the poor to sleep under bridges, to 
beg in the streets, and to steal bread.” But under Dollarocracy the niles 
themselves have become more and more one-sided, enshrining double 
standards that explicitly favor the rich and those serving their interests. Those 
“too big to fail” receive bailouts, everyone else pays the penalty. Government 
officials face no consequences for illegal wars or torture or violations of 
international law. Fowertul bankers and telecom company executives face no 
prosecution for lawbrealing. Yet poor people are being rounded up, 
prosecuted, and incarcerated in record numbers, for crimes that barely register 
in gravity by comparison. As Glenn Greenwald forcefully documents, the 
legitimacy of the entire system hangs in the balance. 

If there is any sort of iron law, it is that civil liberties cannot survive in a 
sharply economically unequal society. One need not look at a Pinochet-style 
police state to get the answer; in fact, for our purposes it is better to look at 
semi-pseudo democracies like Mexico or Egypt for much of the late twentieth 
century. In those societies the wealthy and elites tended to have a reasonable 
amount of freedom, and freedom diminished as one went down the social 
pecking order and as the political ideas became more threatening to those in 
power. As Dollarocracy continues to widen the class divide, and generate ever 
more poverty, this looks more and more to be the U.S. future as well. 

The present state of freedom for the poorest 25 percent of Americans is a 
far cry from that experienced by the wealthiest 10 percent. One major factor 
has been the war on drugs, which has been the major domestic policy initiative 
over the past three cecades. This war has been directed overwhelmingly at 
poor communities, especially people of color, and has led to an extraordinary 
increase in prisons and prisoners, often for mere possession of illegal 
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recreational drugs. Prison and police spending has increased markedly 
compared to spending on education by government over the past three 
decades. It is Dollarocracy’s favorite civilian government program, the 
domestic version of military spending.” In 1980, for example, 10 percent of 
California's budget went to higher education and 3 percent to prisons; in 
2010, almost 11 percent went to prisons and only 7.5 percent to higher 
education.” As Michelle Alexander documents, the drug war has shredded 
constitutional protections and consigned a significant percentage of poor and 
working-class African-American males to permanent status as felons, which 
means a formal loss of the nght to vote and protection from employment and 
housing discrimination. She makes a compelling case that this system is so 
extensive it constitutes a “new Jim Crow.”?” 

In sum, Dollarocracy is an excellent system for those with plenty of.dollars 
but not very good for everyone else. And, eventually, the problems it creates 
or accentuates—and that it makes much more difficult to address—result in 
an unsatisfactory world for everyone. 


Politics and Depoliticization 
Some two decades ago a number of our smartest observers, people like 


Kevin Phillips and William Greider, saw that the problems described above 
were mounting and growing larger. They both anticipated or advocated the 
equivalent of another New Deal, to bend the stick back toward democracy. 
Lester Thurow noted in the early 1990s that economic inequality had already 
grown in the United States at a greater pace than any other nation in history 
during peacetime. Many expected a popular revolt, like that periodically seen 
in the streets of Paris or Athens. Yet nothing close to reform was in the offing, 
and the problems have only grown worse, much worse. Why this has been the 
case has been one of the important issues of our times. Why it should remain 
so under Dollarocracy, as problems grow ever more severe, is even more 
puzzling. 

A response emerged, finally, and thankfully, in the great public popular 
outbursts of 2011. But simply to point to these welcome demonstrations begs 
the question of why it has taken so long for such protest to emerge—and why 
they seem to ebb more than flow. 

“Depoliticization” is the term to describe this phenomenon; it means 
making political activity unattractive and unproductive for the bulk of the 
citizenry. This is, to varying degrees, an important and underappreciated 
issue for all democratic societies where there are pronounced economic 
inequalities. It moved to the fore when all the great battles over suffrage were 
won and there was universal adult suffrage. Scholars have pointed out that 
some, perhaps much, of the impetus for the creation of the field of “public 
relations” a century ago was to lessen popular understanding of and 
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opposition to corporate power, and to discourage informed popular 
participation in politics. The idea was to “take the risk out of democracy” in a. 
society where the majority of potential voters may not be sympathetic to the 
idea that government’s job was first and foremost to serve the needs of big 
business and the wealthy few. An omnipresent commercial culture that 
emphasizes consumption over civic values, and a lack of organized political 
power, go a iong way toward greasing the wheels for depoliticization. 
Twentieth-century voting turnout among eligible adults in the United States 
has been low compared to much of the rest of the world and its own 
nineteenth-century standard. It has been a generally depoliticized society, even 
before Dollarocracy. | 

The value of depoliticization is well understood to rulers, who tend to 
prefer a population tkat voluntarily disengages rather then one that needs to 
be suppressed violently to get it to cooperate. The actions of General Augusto 
Pinochet, the convicted serial human rights abuser, torturer, mass murderer, 
and dictator who (with U.S. support) overthrew Chile’s elected socialist 
government in 1973, speak louder than words. Five years into his dictatorship 
Pinochet could see that Chile would have to retum eventually to some 
semblance of constitutional civilian rule, as mass demonstrations were 
growing, and even for a psychopath like Pinochet, there were effective limits to 
the use of violence. He commissioned the top political scientist in Chile who 
supported his dictatorship to draft a new constitution for a democratic Chile. 
‘What Finochet wanted to prevent was a-return to pre-~1973 Chile, where 
voter turnout rates were above 90 percent and the citizens were routinely 
regarded as among the most engaged and civic-minded in the world. 

How to solve the problem of having a democracy in form but not in 
substance? Pinochet sent the political scientist to the United States to learn 
how to devise a democracy American-style, one where relatively few people 
care much about politics, if only because no matter which party wins nothing 
much ever changes. The structure of the economy is effectively off limits for 
political debate. Pinochet’s constitution was enacted and Chile returned to 
civilian government under it in 1990. By 2011, Chile was rocked with the 
largest student demonstrations in its history, with one demand being the 
replacement of Pinochet’s constitution with one democratically drafted and 
approved, a constitution more concerned with creating the basis for 
- participatory self-government than protecting property. 

Under Dollarocracy the promotion of depoliticization moves front and 
center. The uprisings of the 1960s sent tremors through elite circles. The elite 
group the Trilateral Commission published its report The Crisis of Democracy 
in 1975 in response to this threat of too much democracy by the wrong 
people. It concluded that “the effective operation of a democratic political 
system usually requires some measure of apathy and noninvolvement on the 
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part of some "individuals ond groups.” i dened: a thrives 
upon depoliticization. If one looks closely one will see that there arè no 
campaigns or even lip service about. getting everyone to vote because it is a 
civic duty coming from thé dollarcrats; quite the contrary. Beneath it all is a 
candid recognition’ that the policies of Dollarocracy are fundamentally -elitist 
and unpopular with the majority of the people. Paul Weyrich, founder of the 
Heritage Foundation and one of the great organizers of the corporate right 
since the 1970s, put it bluntly in a 1980 speech to conservative activists: “I 
don’t want everybody to vote...cur leverage in the elections quite candidly 
goes up as the voting populace goes down.”™ 

The United States of the past generation is a classic E of a 
depoliticized society: most people know little or ncthing about politics and are 
estranged from it except at a superficial level. Young people are constantly 
reminded it is not “cool” to be political, and the point of life is to take care of 
number one. The evidence suggests that most people, especially working-class 
and poor people, have no influence over politicians and policy, so to the extent 
people understand their real: status they will loze incentive to participate. 
Regardless of which party wins it seems like nothing ever changes that much, . 
at least. for the better; elections are often fought over symbolic issues only 
loosely related to actual policies or actual political values. It is a game played 
by and for elites, where tangible issues of import can be in play. But it is a 
spectator event for others, who are seen by the elites as objects to be 
manipulated. 

Lessig recently described an example of the cynicism of politicians toward 
voters. He tells of being at a 2011 event with White House senior political 
adviser David Axelrod and beltway celebrity journalist Joe Klein. Lessig, a 
former colleague and longtime supporter of Obama’s, had marshaled a sizable 
number of 2008 campaign speeches, in ‘which Obama professed his 
commitment to taking money and corruption out of politics and that would be 
the highest possible priority for him when he got to the White House. It was a 
major theme of his campaign by any reckoning. Lessig explained to Axelrod 
and Klein that the young people he worked with who were all strong Obama 
supporters and organizers in 2008 had become incredibly disillusioned when 
they saw how as soon as Obama got into power, it was business-as-usual for 
lobbying, pro-corporate policies, and endemic systemic corruption. It became 
clear nothing was going to be proposed, let alone enacted. Axelrod and Klein 
each responded with bewilderment, saying they found it hard to believe — 
anyone would take the rhetoric in campaign-speeches seriously.” 

Ít is worth noting at this point that the electoral system itself goes a long 
way toward: contributing to political disengagement.: The two parties have 
rigged the system—in. a manner having littl to do with ‘the U.S. 
constitution—so that it is virtually impossible to launch a credible: third party. 
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‘Chart 3. Voter Turnout* i in U. S. Elections 1960-2010 
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* Voter Tumout is here defined as the percentage of the voting-age population that 
voted. 

Source: Voter Tumout Website, [International Institute for Democracy and Electoral 
Assistance Unternational IDEA), accessed September ZU, 20! 1 httpy/idea.int/vt. 


One is reminded of the late great George Carlin’s famous line that Americans 
love choice and have plenty of it...except where it actually matters, like with 
telephone companies or political parties. In politics the duopoly acts, as 
economic theory explains, much more like a classical monopoly than a 
competitive marketplace. 

The. two parties also gerrymander—e. g.,. draw district boundaries—so 
that as many congressional and legislative districts as possible are diwied 
between themselves, and only a minority are competitive, except in rare 
landslide years. As a rule, a good 85 percent of House members are in what 
have: been ,gerrymandered: to be “safe seats,” and they rarely face a tough 
reeléction battle, despite the strong generic unpopularity of ‘Congress. S Often 
the only state or federal races a-voter faces that are remotely in play are 
. statewide races where gerrymandering is impossible. At that point one butts 
_ up against the matter of how much money. it takes to run a credible campaign. 

Is'it any. wonde- people have become demoralized and’ depoliticized? 
Chart'3 demonstrates the low level of voting among adults in the United 
States and how it has evolved over. the past. forty years. Elections in 
b preideuaal election years .get the gene turnout of voting-aged citizens, 
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though since the early 1970s it has seldom broken 60 percent. Most other 
elections are lucky to get 40 percent tumout, which means one can get elected 
governor of Virginia (an odd-year election race) or mayor of Chicago or 
countless other state and loval joffices with the;votes:ofj feweritlian onein five 
_voting-age adults. So much for majonty rule. That being said, what may be 
most striking is not how few Americans vote compared to other actually 
existing democracies, but rather how many actually do vote in view of the 
factors undermining the legitimacy of the process. 

The best predictor for whether or not a person votes is their income. Table 
| compares the relative number of voters in the lowest and highest income 
quintiles. On average dunng the past four presidential elections, despite 
increasing low-income voter turnout, for every ten voters from the lowest 
income quintile there are sixteen voters in the highest income quintile. Voter 
participation increases step-by-step with income. Dollarocracy is based on a 
system where those with more dollars have more reason to vote. John Kenneth 
Galbraith noted two decades ago that the pro-corporate policies of the U.S. 
government did not reflect the desires of a majority of Americans, merely a 
majority of those who voted.“ 


Table 1. Ratio of Number of Voters in the Top Quintile toBottom 
Quintile in Presidential Elections 





Sources: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, “Voting and Registration 
Supplement,” 1996, 2000, 2004 and 2008, DataFerret Microdata 
http://dataferrett.census.gov; Robert Sahr, “Inflation Conversion Factors,” Oregon State 
University, 2011, http://oregonstate.edu. 
Note: Cases with survey responses other than “yes” or “no” in the survey were dropped. 
Household income amounts for each year were converted into constant 2008 dollars to generate 
quintiles for each year. Over the entire 1996-2008 period the average household income was 
$102,052 or more for the top quintile, and $24,912 or less for the bottom quintile. 

The popular support for Dollarocracy in the United States— 
demonstrated since the Reagan era through elections—has always been 
overrated. As far back as the 1970s research by scholars like Walter Dean 


Burnham lent credence to the notion that if Americans voted across income 
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levels at the same rate as most northern European nations, the nation would 
be electing governments with far greater sympathy to social democratic 
policies. Research demonstrated that Americans have not moved to the right 
on a battery of core political issues since the 1970s; indeed, they may have 
become more progressive.®® | 

Research into voting and income, shown in Table 2, suggests that if 
Americans at all income levels voted at an 80 percent turnout rate—typical in 
the nineteenth-century United States and some other democracies today— 
and if they voted in the same proportion for partes as the other members of 
their income group do at present, the Democracts would have won landslide 
victories so large as to represent a critical realignment of party politics in three 
of the last four presidential elections, and would have been in shooting 
distance of winning in 2004. With voting equalized across class lines, 
Democrats would likely have dominant, possibly veto-proof, majorities in 
Congress. | l 

Table 2. Hypothetical Number of Additional Votes’ Assuming an 
Eighty Percent Turnout Rate for All Income Groups 


Election Seana Republica Net Additional Votes 
n 
Year p to Democrats 
1996 14,726,860 10,511,157 4,215,703 


2000 | 14,838,948 | 12,712,427 2,126,521 
12,943,479 | 11,003,389] 1,940,090 
2008 | 13,827,797 | 9,633,106 4,194,690 


*Vote totals do not equal the total popular vote because those not reporting 
income were left out of the calculations, and because they were computed based 
on U.S. Census data, not actual voting tallies. 

Sources and Notes: See endnote.®” 





Of course, this is all hypothetical and a thought game; if 80 percent of all 
Americans voted, the current parties as they are known and udderstood likely 
would be considerably different from what they are today, or they would not 
exist. To attract this much wider working-class vote would require a 
transformed Democratic Party more like what it was in the 1930s during the 
New Deal, and therefore would mean a considerable break with the- 
Dollarocracy. 
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A striking indication of the conversion of the Democrats into 
Dollarocracy’s junior partner came in 1984, when Walter Mondale was the 


defeating President Reagan—then benefitting ifroln’ ant ecortothic“recovéry_— 
were all but hopeless. Early in the campaign, Mondale’s aides prepared a 
250-page internal report that concluded that “the only way Mondale can win 
is by pitching his appeal to the white working class and minonties, not the 
middle class.” Mike Ford, Mondale’s field director, argued that a Mondale 
victory “is nearly impossible with the current electorate.... We must consider 
dramatic and perhaps high-risk strategies.” Ford specifically recommended an 
intense voter registration drive to get six million new black, Hispanic, and 
union voters. For the effort to succeed, it would be imperative to offer the new 
voters a compelling populist political interest in actually voting. Democratic 
Party leaders rejected this proposal, and opted to use available funds for get- 
out-the-vote campaigns among the existing electorate.” One can only 
speculate why the Democrats elected to ignore this approach in 1984, and 
thereafter, but the instinct to appeal to business and its resources looms large. 

Nothing has changed for the Democrats in the subsequent years. As two 
leading political scientists put it in-2002, “today neither party makes much 
effort to mobilize the tens of millions of poorer and less well educated 
Americans who are not currently part of the electorate. ”®? 

What is important is that the proponents of Dollarocracy are faced 
squarely with a situation where a majority of voters, not to mention all adult 
Americans are opposed to the current plutocratic system and want a dramatic 
change in course. The growing crisis is getting the attention of formerly 
- apathetic Americans, and their involvement in the system poses a major 
problem for Dollarocracy. This is the political context of our times, and is 
perhaps not sufficiently appreciated by the opponents of Dollarocracy. The 
notion that conservative, corporate interests and their fundamentalist allies in 
the religious right could win free and fair elections, a common belief back in 
the Reagan era, has been quietly abandoned. Job one has been to bring a 
massive influx of cash into campaigns effectively to buy elections; for every 
voter the TV ads might influence there are innumerable people who will be so 
grossed out as to become apolitical. That is perhaps almost as good from the 
Dollarcratic standpoint. But neither buying elections nor driving off voters 
turned off by an inane political culture were deemed sufficient. | 

Just as essential was destroying the basis of a potential opposition, and 
particularly the supply of. money to those forces that. might oppose 
Dollarocracy. Much of the impetus for eliminating public sector unions— 
private sector unionization has already collapsed over the past three 
decades——is that these have traditionally been the only non-corporate groups ` 
that rank in the list of top ten campaign funders, and all the other groups‘ on 
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the list give largely to Dollarcratic politicians. Those most interested in 
maintaining the Dollarcratic political and economic structure (Republicans 
but also most Democratic Party high rollers) will do everything in their power 
to maintain the draconian restrictions on ex-prisoners being able to vote, as 
” well as.miaintain the .drug.war/that removes countless poor people, especially 
African-American men, from the voting rolls every year. This is now more 
than a question of a given election, but rather a necessity in keeping 
democracy from functioning—a necessity for the ruling class/power elite. 

This has now been extended into a more general strategy aimed at 
suppressing the vote among constituencies most hostile to Dollarocracy; hence 
shrinking the number of actual voters to make the range of outcomes skew 
heavily toward candidates doing the bidding of corporate interests. Most 
striking, in fourteen states where they held control of both branches of the 
legislature and the governorship, the Republicans passed strict voter 
identification rules and a number of related measures with the very thinly 
disguised purpose of simply keeping poor, minority, and young voters away 
from the polls, and making voting such a pain-in-the-ass that likely anti- 
Dollarocracy voters will simply blow it off. The notion that there is a serious 
problem with “vater fraud” justifying these extreme measures has been 
systematically and meticulously discredited by Lorraine Minnite.”” “Study 
after study,” EJ. Dionne writes, “has shown that fraud by voters is not a 
major problem—and is less of a problem than how hard many states make it 
for people to vote in the first place. Some of the new laws, such as those- 
limiting the number of days for early voting, have little plausible connection to 
battling fraud.””1 A comprehensive review of the 2011 voter law changes by 
the Brennan Center for Justice at the NYU Law School concluded that they 
“could make it significantly harder for more than 5 million eligible voters to 
cast ballots in 2012.” One civil rights advocate terms these changes “the 
most serious setback to voting rights in this country in a century.” 

None of this should surprise us. Capitalist democracy, which has always 
been more about capitalism than democracy, has been a formidable tool for 
ensuring stability in a society dominated by those with substantial property. 
But the historical high-water mark of the union of property, legitimacy, and 
stability in the name of “democracy” is now in the past. The carefully 
cultivated belief that we live in a society governed by the demos (the popular 
classes) is patently absurd in the face of the reality of Dollarocracy. The task 
before us, then, is to shine so bright a light on the gross abrogation of 
democracy in the contemporary United States as to give rise to a social revolt 
aimed at the creaton of a genuinely democratic and egalitarian order: 
socialism by its or any other name. 
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A 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 
Rachel Carson’s Si/ent Spring (Houghton Mifflin, $5) has hit the 


front page, the book review columns, the favorite radio hour, the television 
spotlight, the Book of the Month Club, the agricultural colleges and their 
poison-obsessed extension divisions, the chemical industry, and the 
Washington government with a terrific wallop. Not since Upton Sinclair's 
Jungle appeared, half a century ago, has a single book about the American 
scene made such an impression. Reviewers have even gone so far as to call 
Silent Spring “the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the 20th century.”...Viewed in 
its broadest aspects, and considered in the light of its probable 
consequences, the theme of Si/ent Spring has a quality of universality that 
was merely hinted at in parallel books on war, slavery, and insanitary 
conditions of meat processing. It is a book that should bring a reasoning 
modern man face to face with the overwhelming disaster toward which he 
is moving with the speed of a super jet. 
—Scott Nearing, “Lament for Poisoned Song Birds,” 
Monthly Review, November 1962 
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The Neoclassical Apology for Monopoly 
Capital 


Rahul Varman 


While the global economy is mired in ever-deepening crisis, there is no 
abatement in the propaganda rationalizing free markets and perfect 
competition. In the world of “perfect competition” governed by the “invisible 
hand” of market forces, no single actor (or even a combination of a few) is in 
a position to influence the market equilibrium, and prices are determined by 
the balance of demand and supply. This is a win-win world, where actors 
have sufficient information for arriving at their respective choices, consumers 
are free to make the correct decisions, and this self-governing system leads to 
progressively increasing welfare for all. Further, such competitive forces are 
expected to result in optimal allocation of investments, an equitable 
distribution of returns zo capital and labor, and the highest levels of productive 
efficiency and technological development. In this mythological world. there is 
also a hell, whose name is monopoly or oligopoly, the exact opposite of perfect 
competition, where a few sellers or producers distort the markets and generate 
inefficiency, monopoly profits, and compromise consumer choice. In other 
words, in the world dominated by oligopoly, producers are not “price takers” 
but “price makers.”? 

The only difficulty with this mythology is that, while we are constantly told 
that the world is increasingly being governed by competition and market 
forces, the real world of business and industry is moving rapidly away from 
such free competition, as concentration, domination, and control of most 
economic activities has become common place. The public might assume that 
the rivalry between Coke and Pepsi or Apple and IBM means that there is 
market competition, but in neoclassical economic theory, the fact that these 
companies are “price makers” means that there is monopoly and not 
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competition. It might be that perfectly competitive markets will provide 
answers for all of our ills, but in the real world, there is an absence of “free 
markets,” with market rigging and failure everywhere in the economy. 

This yawning gap between. the theory and reality. of markets is what the 
program of “organizational economics” developed by Oliver Williamson and 
his associates attempts to fill; that is, they seek to make the theory of “free 
markets” consistent with the practice of corporate concentration. This is the 
contribution for which Williamson was awarded a Nobel in 2009. 

To verify his theoretical concepts, Williamson has drawn heavily on.the 
evidenee provided by the pioneering and enormously influential work of 
business historian Alfred Chandler. Hence, the attempt to show that 
oligopoly and monopoly do not negate the social benefits of competition will 
be called the Williamson-Chandler (W-C) model. 

How does this model work? Very briefly, it argues that in particular 
situations it is better to conduct certain economic activities within the confines 
of a corporate organization instead of markets, because such activities can be 
conducted.more efficiently inside an organization than through a market-based 
transaction. In the past four decades, the W-C model has gathered a large 
and influential following among the multiple fields in academe that study large 
business organizations and has come to dominate several areas of inquiry. in 
business, management, and economics. Perhaps in some measure due to the 
arguments of Williamson-Chandler and their progeny, since the mid—1970s 
courts and enforcement officials have come to support the view that antitrust 
policy should not follow social and political aims that get in the way of the 
operations of large monopolies and, therefore, undermine economic efficiency. 


Why Corporations? The W-C Framework 


While economists have ignored ‘the black box of the inner functioning of 
business organizations, students of business take this organizational form as 
given; this is where business historian Chandler attempted to bridge the gap 
by linking up micro-level observation of the operations of firms with macro- 
level analysis of the pattern of certain forms that corporations adopted. He did 
this by looking into large-scale evidence on early U.S. corporations like 
railroads, General Motors (GM), DuPont, and General Electric (GE), to 
answer the fundamental question of why such large organizations came into 
being in the first place. Chandler’s answer is that. such large organizations 
were formed and took particular shape at specific moments in history, whether 
railroads in the middle of the nineteenth century or GM in the early twentieth 
century, because such organizational forms offered significant “economies of 
scale and scope” due to emerging technologies and economic context. 
According to Chandler, mass production technology offered economies of 
scale which made it imperative that production organizations in various sectors 
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like steel, chemicals, sugar refining, and cigarettes operate at high volumes. 
And in addition, the economies of scope—the result of emerging technologies 
in transportation, like railroads and télecommunications—could link up and 
even integrate distant markets, making it possible to bring operations like 
distribution and retail within the fold of the existing activities of the 
corporations. ‘Chandler asserted that the new technologies resulted in an 
Increase. in scale and the integration of new functions into corporate 
organizations. Thus such business activities, which earlier were performed 
either by competing firms or by complementing companies, now were 


‘progressively enveloped within a handful of organizations in large parts of the 


economy. Large organizations supplanted markets across various sectors and 
business activities and the “visible hand” of management replaced the 

“invisible hand” of markets. What made this possible, according to Chandler, 
was the emergence of a new profession, that of managers, who had the 
competence to undertake the complex operations of such large corporations 
and its various functions. 

. Williamson recognized the need to fit Chandler’s narrative into a broader 
theory of the firm, and his explicit project is to integrate his model with 
neoclassical economics. In keeping with the whole edifice of neoclassical 
economics, Williamson begins his analysis with a micro unit of analysis—the 

“transaction.” The idea of a transaction is close to the notion of exchange in a 
spot market and yet different from it in the sense that it is supposed to 
subsume interfaces-and transfer of a product and/or service through various 
steps/interfaces within an organization as well. Thus a transaction occurs not 
only when a casting is bought by a manufacturer from a supplier but also 


- when it is transferred from the casting unit to the production shop within the 


same organization. For Williamson, such transactions have costs, and he 
likens transaction costs (TC) to friction. Just as a body moving on a surface 
has friction losses, similarly any real life transaction has [C—costs involved - 
in undertaking, implementing, and monitoring a transaction, such as 
information collection, working out the deal, and then monitoring that it is 
properly implemented. Thus the whole problem of choice between markets 
and “hierarchy,” that is, conducting transactions within large integrated 
organizations, is reduced to minimizing transaction costs. 

Williamson’s conceptual structure is built upon certain assumptions about 
human behavior and the context in which the choice of markets versus 
hierarchies is exercised. First is the notion of “opportunism,” which he 
attributes to at least some of the human agents involved. As he puts it, the 
notion of opportunism expands the idea of self interest to include not just 
people maximizing their utilities, but also their willingness to take advantage 
of others, what he calls “self interest seeking with guile” (for example, 
distorting or hiding information). A second behavioral assumption, which 
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meaning that there are limits to the human capacity to collect and process 

information. Thus, humans are not “hyper rational”; they do not “maximize” 

but “satisfice” their objectives. They choose the “best option” available within 
given time, information, and cognitive constraints. 

Williamson adds two assumptions regarding the context of transaction to 
the above behavioral assumptions. First he assumes small numbers; that is, in 
any given situation there are only a handful of agents (few firms competing 
against each other) who are in a position to influence the market. Second, 
transactions are assumed to take place in an environment of uncertainty: 
supplies may not come on time, the quality can vary, breakdowns can happen, 
agents may renege on their commitment, and so forth. 

These four assumptions provide the basis for the development of 
Wiuliamson’s argument. Given that there is a small number of agents, 
opportunism is a problem in the sense that a single agent ‘might be in a 
position to take advantage of others (if there is a large number of actors who 
can provide the same product or service, then this problem would disappear). 
Similarly, bounded rationality is an issue only because of the context of 
uncertainty; in a situation of certainty, there is hardly any need to process 
information in order to arrive at the best possible choice. 

Given all of this, Williamson argues that if (1) dean N -specific 
investments in skills or assets need to be made that are not simply transferable 
to another organization (for instance a special purpose machine or say a die 
for a specific casting); (2) transactions are to be repeated frequently (buying 
the same supplies repeatedly in great volumes or utilizing a particular skill on 
a regular basis); and (3) uncertainties are high (a perishable product that 
might spoil if not cared for properly by the distribution chain), then it is likely 
that transactions. will be taken up within organizations rather than through 
markets. For Williamson, such transactions can be done more economically 
through a system of common organizational goals, employee incentives, and 
flats instead of price-based system of markets. 

Williamson employs his model to explain: 

|. The rise of large, functional; command-and-control organizations like 
railroads, where fiat was a more efficient mechanism to deal with 
complexities and specificities than outsourcing. 

2. Miultidivisional firms like GM, where day-to-day. operations could be 
delegated to division heads, while the headquarters could think long term 
and act like an investment bank deciding in which divisions to invest 
more and where less. A quasi-market evolves within an organization as a 
substitute for markets. 

3. Why, as corporations went multinational, such multidnvisional forms were 


deployed further. 
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From an apparently very different conceptual apparatus, Williamson 
comes to conclusions similar to those of Chandler: large corporations came 
about as an efficient substitute for markets and hence do not signify market 
failure. Large corporations are thereby made consistent with neoclassical 
theory. 

Though the W-C defense and justification of corporations occupies the 
central place in economics and business studies, criticisms have been offered 
on various counts in multiple fields. The W-C argument is fundamentally 
flawed on five key aspects. Finally, the W-C presents an ideological discourse 
aimed at rationalizing what large corporations do because the unspecified 


` agenda is to make their existence consistent with the overall apparatus of 


neoclassical economics and the neoliberal agenda—while ignoring certain 
other significant aspects of corporate behavior by labeling them “political,” 
“vague,” or “irrelevant.” 
1. W-C Ignores Socio-Political Complexities in the Functioning of 
Corporations 

For Williamson, large organizations are in a much better position to 
deliver goods in circumstances requiring complex collective actions, where 
uncertainties are endemic, goods and services of certain specifications have to 
be repeatedly produced, and deployment of specific skills and resources is 
required to produce such gonds and services. The basic problem with this 
formulation is that though managers (and especially top managers) may often 
claim in their official discourse that organizations work (or ought to work) in a 
machine-like fashion with well-defined common goals, elaborate procedures, 
shaiing of information, and teamwork lubricated by both monetary incentives 
and command and control systems, real life accounts (especially by 
subordinate groups) suggest otherwise. Even in a field like organization 
theory, whose purpose is primarily to understand the functioning of corporate 
organizations and which is mostly based in business schools, one can find 
plenty of evidence that organizations do not work as W-C suggests. They are 
essentially socio-political entities that always function in a much messier 


manner. Within organizations power struggles abound, which means that their 


actual functioning can be very different from what W-C implies. Contrary to 
what corporate managers would like to project and what W-C assumes there 
are often unintended and dysfunctional consequences. As John Kenneth 


Galbraith says: 


Everyone is influenced by the stereotyped organization chart of the 
business enterpnise...those at the top give orders; those below relay them 
on or respond.... This happens but only in very simple organizations—. 
the peace time dnil of the National Guard or a troop of Boy Scouts 
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moving out on Saturday maneuvers. Elsewhere the decision will require 

information. Some power will then pass on to the person or persons who 

have the information.” 

More importantly, readers of Moriihlý Review are familiar witir thé idéa’ “~ 
that capitalist work organizations are a site of oppression, where individuals 
are forced to work as “wage slaves,” and that such structural asymmetry 
reveals itself in everyday resistance or downright sabotage and may evolve at 
particular moments into structural conflicts, such as class war, working- class 
movements, and new institutions like labor laws and trade unions.? Such 


everyday resistance, also means that daily corporate functioning will be very 
different from the way W-C claims it will be driven. 


2. WC Disregards the Political Nature of Costs Involved in Working of 
Corporations 


W-C illustrates its argument about economizing on transaction costs 
through an examination of U.S. railroads in the nineteenth century, the 
nation’s first big business. “Railroads were not just the harbingers of the © 
modern corporation, until the very end of the century, they were corporate 
capitalism.”*. By the 1850s the railroad industry was the largest consumer of 
iron and a major buyer of coal, wood, machinery, felt, glass, rubber, and 
brass. Chandler argues that given the complex and extended expanse of its 
operations, such a vast railroad network required a fundamental break in 
organizational structure. As the speed of the locomotives multiplied, 
managerial and organizational aspects became critical to avoid accidents and 
implement proper scheduling. Thus, sophisticated organizing with 
appropriate command and control systems having precise . scheduling, 
centralized fare setting and collections, elaborate procedural manuals, and so 
forth were devised. A decentralized divisional form of organization was 
created whereby day-to-day operations were delegated to the station masters, 
while functioning across stations and over a long geographical area were 
integrated through detailed and standardized procedures developed by staff 
headquarters. Critical aspects like commerce and maintenance were 
supervised by the head office, and communication lines were maintained 


through the newly invented telegraph system. 


The W-C economizing argument is simplistic ` in nature; it ignored the 
existing political matnx and how costs involved in railroad operations were 
overlaid on it. Accounts of early U.S. railroads suggest that: (i) ~ 
inefficiencies abounded; (2) costs were socialized and paid by state agencies, 
society, and the working class; (3) corruption served as an instrument to 
achieve ownership objectives’ and (4) financial manipulation was used to 


consolidate the monopoly power of the railroads after the Civil War. 
Several scholars have questioned the transaction cost minimizing view by 
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comparing the development of contemporary railroads in Europe. They 
emphasize that the United States was the only industrialized nation to 
completely privatize a public good of such major consequence. Frank Dobbin, 
ina comparative account of railroads in France, England, and the United 
States, informs us that when rail transport began in France, the country had a 
state organization, the Bureau of Roads and Bridges, that ran the railroads, 
provided loan guarantees, and allowed only.a passive role for private capital.® 
Private firms had little say over the ‘location of lines, construction priorities, 
standards for track and engines; safety devices, and fares. Similarly in 
England, the state played a pivotal role in the development and 
standardization of the railroads. Therefore, if contemporary railroads in other 
nations with similar technology took different institutional forms than the 
lightly regulated private corporations of the United States, then there is little 
case for the technological imperative and economic reasoning of efficiency and 
minimizing transaction costs. This is all the more so if railroads were 
considered better run in other countries. For instance, after the Civil War 
railroad executive Charles Francis Adams complained that the French had 
nationalized the railways and developed a modern, well-functioning, widely 
used system, in stark contrast to America’s “lemon socialism.” 

State patronage and thus socialization of costs was an important part of 
the railroad tale even in the United States. The initial railroads were joint 
public-private investments, and prior to the Civil War state and local public 
investment accounted for over 25 percent of the total. Nearly one-tenth of the 
continental United States was given over to the railroads; much of it became 
extremely valuable as the industry grew.” Such corporate privileges could 
always be justified in the name of “prosperity” and growth, but such generous ~ 
state sponsorship came with little corporate accountability. In 1857, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was exempted from all tonnage taxes levied by the 
state legislature, a decision ultimately validated by a federal court. When the 
next legislature tried to overturn this ruling, the court ruled that the contract- 
had to be honored. Railroad costs were also regularly passed on to workers, 
and no cost accounting was made for the abominable worker safety record of 
the U.S. railroads, which faced limited government regulation. For instance, 
the Safety Application Act of 1893 made it mandatory for railroads to use 
couples and automatic brakes twenty-five years after their invention (ironically 
in the United States), while these were adopted much earlier in Europe. The 
rate of injuries was alarming. By one account, one in, seven switchers were 
disabled between 1874 and 1884, disabilities the Supreme Court justified on 
the grounds that “higher wages compensate risk.” In 1889, for every 117 men 
employed, one was killed, and for every twelve, one was injured; in England 
the corresponding statistics were one trainman in 329 killed and one in thirty 
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injured.® 

Corruption was a key ingredient of the entire process. [t enabled large 
centers of capital to shape the system in their interests and made the 
possibilities of regulation in the public interest remote. Even Lance Davis and 
Douglass North, who otherwise were votaries of the economic rationality of 
the railroads, had to confess, “the location of those roads, twisting and turning 
across the plains like a terrified snake, can only be explained in terms of the 
bribes certain towns and counties were willing to pay.”!° Trains never ran; 
ties were untreated and rotted; wooden rather than iron tracks were laid and 
were useless within a year; bridges collapsed; competing lines chose different 
track sizes; routes zigzagged; and lines were abandoned. Major subsidy laws 
for railroads were wntten by the railroad executives themselves. Archival 
documents illuminate the systemic, large-scale, and persistent bribing of 
-legislators. There are several incidents of public assistance for lines that had 
no chance of making money; for example, the Erie Railroad won its charter in 
1832 with a stock of $1 million and was subscmbed for an estimated 
construction cost of $3 million. After several rounds of changes in estimation, 
insolvency, and state subsidy, the road finally opened in 185] at an actual 
cost of $50 million. The directors realized that manipulating the stock was far 
more profitable than the mundane task of running the railroads. Within four 
years they recapitalized the company from $17 million to $78 million. In one 
case the directors purchased a worthless railroad—the Buffalo, Bradford and 
Pitlsburgh—for $250,000, then issued $2 milion worth of bonds in the 
name of the company, and finally leased the road to Ene for 499 years. Erie 
then assumed the bonds leaving the directors with handsome profits. 

Finally, Wall Street completed the story of the centralization of the 
railroads into a few giant corporations. An intense period of speculative 
construction followed the Civil War, in large part by locally controlled roads, 
though often financed from Wall Street. But in the years following the crash 
of 1873 over half of the track was in bankruptcy and the largely publicly 
financed transcontinental part of the new construction was involved in the 
biggest financial scandal of the century. Between 1875 and 1897, 700 
railroad companies went into receivership, local control of smaller lines was 
lost to the representatives of the Wall Street bondholders, and even the large 
systems strained under conditions of intense competition. The great 
` centralization that took place around the turn of the century, when the railroad 
companies coalesced into six major groupings, was driven by the desire to 
eliminate competition (“rate wars”) and for the immense speculative profits 
made possible by the reorganizations, not by supposed economies of scale. 
This centralization could only take place once the New York capital market 
had itself been centralized under the direction of J.F. Morgan. The Morgan 
firm eventually controlled 63,000 miles of road equal to one-sixth of the 
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nation’s total, whose combined revenues were equivalent to half of the toial 
receipts of the federal government. 

The giant railroads used à small number of suppliers to reduce transaction 
costs, so there was a tendency for suppliers of steel like Carnegie, and several 


„other, kinds of- suppliers, to become some- of .the largest manufacturing 
companies in the world. A’ disproportionate tiumber of industries that became 


concentrated in the 1870s and ‘80s had high transportation costs, and their 
dominant companies enjoyed rebates or other special relationships with the 
railroads. Lower transportation costs and wider markets have been 
emphasized as the manifestations of railroad. efficiency. Because of the 
corporate financial devices used by the railroads, William Roy estimates that 
until the 1890s the enormous prohts of the railroad companies came at least 
as much from constructing and merging of railroads as from operating them. 
Thus, from a Chandlerian point of view, even “very inefficient firms could be 
considered profitable because they could convince those with the capital to 
buy stocks or bonds that the corporation would survive, and could convince 
the government to give them grants, loans, and free land.””’ 


3. The W-C Account of the Rise of Large Corporations Is Acontextual 
and Ahistorical | 

The W-C thesis seems to assume that corporations emerged in a socio- 
political vacuum. Williamson explicitly assumes that “in the beginning there 
were markets” and then tries to find answers for its substitution with firms. 
But as Daniel Ankarloo and Giulio Palermo point out, there cannot be a 
market without production and regulation functions being simultaneously 
performed, and hence in actual capitalist history, unlike what Williamson 
assumes, markets coexisted with both firms and the state. Thus they conclude, 
“The as-if method of historical analysis does not even try to explain the 
present as the result of the processes of the past; instead, if assumes the past in 
order to make the present appear Pareto superior.”'* The whole background of 
the American state, which was fairly supportive of corporations, which were 
very ably supported by the judiciary, hardly receives any attention in the 
ahistoncal and apolitical account of W-C. In fact, the cost-benefit matrix of 
W-C is embedded in a specific institutional matnx that is taken for granted by 
them and assumed as natural and neutral. 

The earliest forms of corporations were those that had the clearest public 
purpose: churches. schools, universities (Harvard, for example, was chartered 
in 1688), and cities. Over time, the institution was used for public needs with — 
clear economic benefits: canals, banks, bridges, and turnpikes. In the 
eighteenth century, corporations could originate only in the public domain 
through special parliamentary charters. They were provided with pnvileges 
like eminent domain, tax breaks, or monopoly rights, only because they were 
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supposed to deliver public goods; those that governments felt could not or 
should not be provided privately because it would be too risky,’ too expensive, 
or too unprofitable to.do. so. That is, these corporations would perform tasks 
that would not have gotten done if left to the “efficient” operations of the 
markets. Thus, corporations arose as quasi-government agencies; some of their 
particular features, such as limited liability, perpetual life, and parcelized 
ownership, were established not- so much because they were efficient but to 
compensate for the inefficient tasks that they were assigned, tasks that markets 
would not support. They did not grow through an evolutionary process by 
which an organizational form was perfected to its “maximum efficiency.” 

The law that “corporations can have private nghts” came through an 
interesting turn of history in a Supreme Court ruling in 1819, when the state 
of New Hampshire made a reasonable demand (and lost) to place its 
representatives as trustees for Dartmouth College in exchange for tax benefits. 
One may cite two of the more celebrated instances m this regard. First, the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution; which was enacted after 
the Civil War to end racial discrimination, was quickly: turned into an 
instrument upholding the “equal rights” as “citizens” of corporations, 
especially railroads. Corporations were not to be “over taxed” or subjected to 
regulation for the working hours of the employees. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad added a plea under the Fourteenth Amendment that states had no 
nght to tax corporations differently, and the Supreme Court ruled in 1886 
that “the defendant corporations are persons- within the intent of 
the...Fourteenth Amendment” and thus have a right to equal protection 
under the law. Of the 307 Fourteenth Amendment cases brought to the 
Supreme Court before 1910, nineteen dealt with race discrimination and 288 
were brought by corporations. Similarly, under the First Amendment 
corporations have been granted the right to free speech, and thus the 
government has little power to.regulate harmful advertising, even that aimed at 
children. Further, a 2010 Supreme Court judgment allows corporations the 
right ' to unlimited commercial spending in elections, again as a “natural 
person.” ’* Since corporations do not have a tongue to speak like humans, they 
can speak through money, or so the Supreme Court ruled in 1978, citing the 
1886 Fourteenth Amendment case. 

Similarly, the idea of limited liability was institutionalized through a long, 
drawn-out process. Harvard president Charles Elliot called limited liability 
“the corporation’s most precious characteristic” and “by far the most effective 
legal invention...made in the Nineteenth century.” As many have pointed 
‘out, all it does is shift the risks from owners to creditors, suppliers, and 
workers. At the time, various states employed different checks against such a 
transfer of risks; for instance, in the 1890s Michigan and Ohio required that 
stockholders be liable to laborers and some states necessitated that owners be 
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liable at least to the extent of double their stocks. Until the end of the 
nineteenth century, Pennsylvania specified that corporations could only 
conduct business for which they were chartered and could not be chartered 
merely for owning other companies; out-of-state corporations were not allowed 
to own real estate except what was directly needed for their business. 
Fledgling corporations, though, were able to play states against one another, 
avoiding chartering in those states with tighter regulations. Today, 
corporations overwhelmingly “book” financial transactions (not the actual 
operations) in tax havens, subverting the very notion of a nation-state and 
public regulation. 

Given that we take the corporate persona for granted today, it is instructive 
to know that it came about through a protracted process. The debate whether 
a company could own shares in other companies was intense and continued 
for decades. Holding companies appeared and were outlawed, followed by 
trusts, which were then outlawed, and finally by multi-product firms, which 
successfully completed the redefinition of the nature of corporate property. 
States varied considerably in their laws permitting stock ownership. At one 
extreme, Virginia prohibited stock ownership by corporations in other 
companies in the 1880s, while Pennsylvania allowed manufacturing 
companies to own railroad stocks to create spur lines to link their factories. 
When, in 1888, New Jersey first allowed any corporation that incorporated in 
the state to own interests in other companies, corporations flocked there for 
registration. By 1901, 66 percent of U.S. firms with $10 million in capital or 
more, and 71 percent of those with $25 million or more, were incorporated in 
New Jersey.'® 

Besides favorable governments and laws, the emerging institutions of 
finance capital—Wall Street, investment banks, brokerage houses, and 
interlocking directorates—also played a crucial role in the formation of large 
corporations. [he growing concentration of wealth in the hands of financiers 
(and the corresponding development of new financial instruments such as call 
loans), especially in New York, facilitated the development of a symbiotic 
relationship between railroads and Wall Street, which led to the rapid 
development of corporate capital. From 1830 to 1843, U.S. states increased 
their debt, much of it foreign, from $26 million to $231.6 million; about one- 
quarter went directly to construct railroads.’ Foreign capital was interested in 
bonds rather than the more risky stocks. Both the developments led to a power 
shift in favor of finance capital. 

Relative to other industrialized nations, the U.S. states tended to increase 
the power of corporate directors. Finally, the states made it very difficult for 
shareholders to remave directors, who (in place of the shareholders) 
increasingly were treated as true representatives of the corporations. 
Moreover, as discussed above, these directors gradually attained the power to 
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shape the company by building new facilities, taking over other companies, 
and so forth. Such close ties between financial institutions and the corporate 
elite brought in a whole new dynamic, as demonstrated by the U.S. railroad 
companies . 


4. W-C Does Not Account for the Problem of Capital Accumulation and * `` 


Unutilized Capacities in Large Corporations 


Due to their narrow focus on developing the managerial or at best the 
owners point of view from a limited perspective of efficiency, W-C ignores the 
significant problems that arise from creating massive production capacities 
using enormous capital. In the name of “economies of scale,” which is almost 
taken for granted, the compulsions and dynamics that massive built-in. 
production capacities entailed has hardly received the attention from W-C that 
the phenomenon deserves. Railroads were perhaps the first industry to bing 
out so dramatically the problem of fixed costs that needed to be amortized 
over a long period. Unul 1904 the book value of capital in the railroad 
industry exceeded the aggregate capital invested in the entire industrial sector. 
Due to the mercantilist mindset, in the early years of railroads ‘there was no 
accounting for the capital assets, and since maintenance costs were low, 
especially in the beginning, most of the revenues were booked as profits 
leading to high dividends and stock market frenzy. But such frenzy led to the 
building of overcapacities and cutthroat competition, with rival railroads 
continually undercutting one another Hawever, if everyone followed this 
strategy, disaster was bound to follow for the industry as a whole, and that is 
precisely what happened. By 1893 one third of the railroads fell into 
receivership, which forced a drastic restructuring of the industry. Andrew 
Carnegie posed the problem: 


As manufacturing is carried out today m enormous establishments with 5 
or 10 million dollars of invested capital and with thousands of workers, it 
costs the manufacturer much less to run at a loss per ton or per yard than 
to check his production. While continuing to produce may be costly, the 
manufacturer knows too well that stoppage would be ruim...it is im soil 
thus prepared that anything promising relief is gladly welcomed. 
Combinations, syndicates, trust—they will try anything.'® 


So, another way of looking at the drive towards the consolidation of the 
railroads after the Civil War and manufacturing industry at the turn of the 
twentieth century is to appreciate that they were driven not so much by the 
idea that large organizations are more efficient than markets but to save 
themselves from the market and the ruinous competition entailed by the 
compulsion of large fixed costs. The first step towards this “cooperative 
system” was the drive towards pool formation across a diverse set of industries 
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with differing arrangements after the Civil War, where producers agreed to 
collectively set output levels and prices. Once the attempts at cartelization 
through pooling and forming trusts failed, corporatization through mergers 
Sid b and acquisition within an industry followed, especially after the 1888 New 
~. Jersey law that legalized holding companies. The process of 
overcapitalization, failure, reorganization, and merger was an important part 
in the course of the concentration of capital; it eventually fuelled the creation 
of large industrial corporations. Between 1898 and 1903, money poured into 
manufacturing and mining, and in the process, the aggregate value of listed 
stocks and bonds went up from $1 billion to $7 billion. It also led to a massive 
wave of consolidation and concentration; 75 percent of merged companies 
joined together five or more enterprises.” The primary purpose of the merger 
movement of the 1890s was control to maintain production, prices, and 
profits. [he strongest predictor of whether or not an industry participated in 
the merger movement was whether or not its member firms had participated 
earlier in cartels. Mareover, the central factor in the formation of cartels was 
the high level of capital investment and the low level of profits in the particular 
industry.”” Chandler says that large modern corporations arose as vertically 
integrated firms so that they could control their operations efficiently from 
materials to sales, but N. R. Lamoreaux has shown that the overwhelming 
_majority of mergers were horizontal and not vertical.” 
In any case, the attempt to create monopolies did not end the problems oF 
corporauons. By 1919 about 60 percent of large mergers had failed. 
oa apparently gaining little from economies of scale. In fact, production costs 
often increased because firms were difficult or impossible to manage. Ever. 
Chandler accepts that the “building of the giant systems during the 1880s and 
‘90s resulted in non-productive rather than productive expansion of railroad 
enterprises,” as the costs of such expansion were far greater than any savings 
that could have been achieved from more efficient operations. 


5. W-C Makes Simplistic Assumptions about Human Nature 


_ Williamson’s theorization is based on certain assumptions about an 
archetypal human nature, what he calls “opportunism,” and according to him 
it becomes especially significant in case of a small number of actors, where 
such opportunistic individuals have the potential to take advantage of others. 
Williamson proposes that in such situations fiat and rule-based governance of 
a corporation can mitigate opportunism and lead to efficient outcomes. In 
Chandler’s account there is also a tacit assumption of self-seeking individual 
rationality, which leads towards a teleology of large corporations. However, 
when the basic assumption of W-C is critically examined, counter evidence of 
the existence of alternative forms of organizations can be found at every 
juncture in history in almost every place where the modern corporation has 
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evolved. Such alternative forms signify other facets of human behavior like 
trust and cooperation. [he argument here is not about an alternative 
quintessence of human behavior, but simply that it was possible to organize 
the same“aetivity in bthertforms-than. corporätonswith equal-éffectivenesé, tif. 
not more. If such alternatives are less prominent today than corporations, 
rather than looking for some basic human nature or attributing corporate 
success to the structural-functional outcome of efficiency, the: political- 
economic reasons need to be examined. 

Perhaps the most interesting case here is that of the inane account 
‘of the textile mills of Lowell, Massachusetts and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
in the nineteenth century. There were large integrated textile mills in New 
England where the Boston Associates lobbied successfully for high tariffs to 
protect their products, but defeated a tanff on goods of their competitors in 
Philadelphia. Gumus Dawes brings out in detail the externalities involved in - 
such corporate structures.” For example, to ensure water for the mills, for 
years their owners collectively blocked municipal water distribution in the 
town that could have prevented cholera epidemics. Moreover, New England 
mills had poor records of innovations and adaption to changes, while they 
earned enormous returns, partly through excessive insider trading. In 
Philadelphia, the industrial structure was sharply in contrast to that of Lowell. 
Here each unit was involved in doing a small portion of work—spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, designing, and supplying—-and each firm had to work with 
many others in order to deliver a complete product. A large number of these 
firms often rented different rooms in the same building. The more flexible 
Philadelphia mills changed their structure to fit the new technologies that 
came along, drew on small artisan shops for innovations, had a more skilled 
labor force that could accommodate changes, and being smaller, were less 
likely to have large groups with vested interests. According to Dawes, lacking 
concentrated capital, they were small but innovative and had far more positive 
externalities for workers and the community in comparison to Lowell. For 
instance, they could quickly adapt to the realities of the Civil War, while mills 
in New England closed their shops. In New England, large numbers were 
laid off during the war, but in Philadelphia wages were paid even to those 
who became part of the militia. There were relatively fewer work accidents at 
Philadelphia; there was better street lighting, less child labor, and so on. Such 
small firms, which cooperated with as much as competed against each other, 
successfully dominated the high-end textiles market for sixty years. By the 
1880s, production in Philadelphia was higher than in New England, even 
with small firms drawing upon half the capitalization of the New England 
firms. In Philadelphia, there were 849 firms with 55,000 workers. Charles 
Perrow asserts that productive efficiency was higher and social efficiency even 
higher in Philadelphia due to the nature of organization and ownership. 
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Philadelphia prospered and grew throughout most of the nineteenth century, 
and its long decline thereafter was simultaneous with that of Lowell. 

The case of the Philadelphia mills is not an isolated example of success of 
such a’network of small firms: on the contrary, such a model of production has 
continued through the course of history, whether in nineteenth-century 
Europe, contemporary industrialized nations, or across the third world. 
Economies of scale and scope in such networks are achieved through 
cooperation and collaboration among the actors, and yet firms often intensely 
compete for orders and markets. So, though units may be competing with one 
another for the same buyer, they may concurrently share orders, know-how, 
facilities, resources, or set up common norms for their operations, like wages 
and work hours. Lack of opportunism is ascribed to local customs and history, 
where such behavior is rooted in a language well understood by everyone, thus 
mitigating fraud and providing a trusting environment. For making such a 
normative order that everybody is expected to follow, there is a need for 
resilient institutions, such as strong local government, basic labor standards, 
common facilities, and collective organizations, including trade unions and 
associations. Such collaborative ties are often based on trust and tacit 
understanding, combined with decentralization and the flexibility that small 
size offers and thus results in transactions that are more economic than what is 
possible in large corporate forms with massive bureaucracies. 

But Williamson denies the very possibility of such trust-based ties and 
alternative business institutions. For him, trust is a “diffuse and disappointing 
concept” because inherent in the idea of trust is calculation, especially when it 
comes to commercial relations. Hence, trust is of little consequence. What is 
often called trust in economic exchanges can be explained, in his view, as “a 
farsighted approach to contracting.”** At best, he is willing to say that trust 
relationships may work due to specific cultural or ethnic circumstances, but 
these are not replicable and generalizable. But given the volume of literature 
that has been emerging on the sustainability and economic success of such 
small firm networks and even the alternate forms of railroads in Europe and 
the United States at various points of time, the burden of proof is on W-C to 
establish the inherent superiority (not based on its mere survival) of the 
corporate form over the alternatives that have been discussed here.” 


The Ideological Nature of the W-C Program 


Unlike what W-C claim, corporations did not evolve into their present 
form because the large-scale corporate form was the most efficient. Rather, 
this form was forged at the turn of the twentieth century because it was the 
most effective means available to generate profits in the prevailing historical 
context of capital, technology, finance, state, and judiciary. It was actively 
aided by other professional classes, like managers, but it was also fought and 
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resisted by the working classes and the common people. The W-C account is 
acontextual and ahistorical and systematically ignores alternative business 
forms. By | ignoring. the, social and political, contexts in which Senet in, 
fact developed, the WO” program “serves“the “purpose ‘of -celebrating 
corporations as rational, universal, and natural, evolving naturally in response 
to technological change towards optimal efficiency. The W-C program is very 
much ideological in nature, with the implicit agenda of fitting monopoly | 
corporations into the neoclassical ideal of free markets, its exact opposite in 
theory. 

Perhaps most interesting is the way concepts of power and efficiency are 
counterposed by W-C. For them the idea of power holds little promise: 
“Power is very vague and has resisted successive efforts to make it 
operational, whereas efficiency is much more clearly specified." One of the 
repeated lines of defense for W-C is that organizations and industries would 
not have shown so much variety if it was only for power. In other words, if 
power was the explanatory variable, corporations should have kept growing 
and become larger and larger in order to acquire more power and thus 
“vertical integration should have known no limits,” and all the industries 
should have vertically integrated and acquired similar structures.”’ It is naive 
or disingenuous of W-C to claim that those who are making a political 
argument about corporations are contending for an unchecked and unrivalled 
power, as if corporations could keep growing indefinitely or all corporations 
could become sunilar. What is being claimed is that a large part of corporate 
evolution and behavior can be better explained through the lens of power, but 
it also means that corporations had to face rival power centers and resistance 
from other interest groups like workers, citizens, and state and local economic 
interests. Further, as shown above, large capital investments frequently 
became liabilities for corporations in times of economic downtum, when on 
the one hand, corporations were propelled to grow further in order to better 
control markets, but on the other, they were: forced to limit nee increasing 
accumulation and investments. i 

Further, concepts like technology, scale, and opportunism, and the 
relationship of these to corporations, have been selectively deployed by W-C. 
With regard to technology, the case is not that production, transportation, and- 
communications technology did not influence the.course of development of 
corporations or did not bring in any efficiency but simply that W-C overstates 
its case. Like the institutions of judiciary and state, technology was another 
means available to be deployed and molded in the service of profits and power 
by the managers and owners. Similarly, W-C exaggerates the importance of. 
scale economies; large: size can often create as much diseconomies as 
economies. Another way of looking at scale is to.see it as a smokescreen _ 
created to obfuscate the real issués of power that come with size, and may _ 
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facilitate transfering the costs and risks onto weaker constituencies. 

Inconsistencies in the assumption of opportunism can also be identified; 
for Williamson there are “those who are opportunistic” and “those who are 
not.”“" And very predictably, while rank and file are opportunistic, the owners 
and managers at the top are not. The latter, not surprisingly, are “social” and 
“disinterested” and in tune with the systemic interests of the corporations. 
From Enron to WorldCom to the recent failure of financial institutions, this 
has been shown to be untrue, but every time the phenomenon is reduced to 
individual “shortcomings” by the corporate apologists rather than any systemic 
problem. 

Even the facts have been selectively deployed in the W-C arguments to 
further the idea of managerialism. For instance, a serious collision (two killed, 
seventeen injured) occurred on the Western Railroad in 1841. Alfred 
Chandler and S. Salbury assert that, “Western’s management responded 
spontaneously to the crisis of the moment.” But Perrow points out that the 
railroad was investigated by a state committee and ordered to change its 
practices, as Chandler-Salbury themselves note. More importantly, there had 
been a series of accidents and fatalities on the same railroad before this one, 
but without any corrective response forthcoming. Thus the reaction was not 
“spontaneous” but a delayed response to the state investigation, which 
resulted in a clear division of the 160-mile road into three parts and well laid- 
out procedures like timetable, instructions, and manual. In several significant 
aspects, the W-C discourse appears lo run independent of the actual reality. 

It is this tendency to generalize, universalize, and naturalize the particular 
that is highly problematic in the W-C project. And this takes a sinister turn 
when it is taken uncer consideration that the corporation is an institution that 
serves primarily the agenda of the global elite and is deeply political, divisive, 
and dysfunctional for the society as it appropriates human nights, like due 
process and free speech. At the same time modern society and polity have 
little means available to hold such firms accountable either as institutions or 
those individuals responsible for their conduct, or deriving primary benefit out 
of them. No wonder people across the globe are up in arms against . 
corporations, something incomprehensible within the fairytale world of W-C 
and its adherents. 
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VIETNAM WAR : 50 YEAR ON 


An Ex-Marine Sees 


Platoon 
(Reprinted from Monthly Review, June 
1987) 


Leo Cawley (1944-1991) 


Leo Cawley grew up in suburban 
south Florida and graduated from high 
school in Jacksonville in 1962, receiving 
one of two William Faulkner 
scholarships awarded that year by the 
University of Virginia, based on two 
short stories and three poems he had 
written. He had a bright future as a 
creative writer. Indeed, in other 
circumstances, one might have expected 
him to have embarked on a 
conventional, safe literary career, albeit 





one of much distinction. 

Instead, he soon he found himself in the Marine Corps and on the front lines 
in Vietnam, wounded in action more than once. It became the transformative 
experience of Cawley’s life. He has described this, most notably in the present 
essay, distinguished for not sugarcoating the horrors that war visited either on its 
U.S. or Vietnamese participants. It was in Vietnam that he was poisoned by 
the defoliant Agent Orange sprayed by the U.S. military with little regard for its 
own troops, and, as Cawley persistently pointed out, the Vietnamese population 
as well. As a result, in 1980 he developed the multiple myeloma that would kiil 
him eleven years later. 

Determined to meke sense of what had happened to him and to understand 
the forces that brought it about, Cawley studied political economy at Columbia 
on his return from the war. Later he went on to teach at Georgetown University 
and Vassar College. He also became a radical activist, working with Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War and the Columbia University chapter of the 
Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars for whose Bulletin he occasionally 
wrote. He also served on Monthly Review Foundation’s Board of Directors, 
presented a widely popular and influential weekly radio program of political 
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and cultural criticism on WBAI in New York, and published in The Nation, 
The Village Voice, and Newsday. For MR he also wrote “Bright Shining 
Lies and The Liars who Told Them” (April 1989), a review of former New 
York Times correspondent Neil Sheehan's book, A Bright Shining Lie. 

Had he lived long enough, Leo Cawley probably would have applied his 
unflinching understanding of the “actually existing” world to the cultural 
landscape of the late-twentieth and early-twenty-first centuries. It is safe to say 
he would have detested the postmodernist obfuscation that passes today for 
imaginative literature (and film and television, for that matter). Now, writers 
and filmmakers are applauded for works that are clever but carefully tell us little 
about how life and work proceed. Cawley understood and detested this. 

In this essay on Oliver Stone's film Platoon, reprinted below, Cawley 
points out that the authors of nineteenth-century realist novels, writing in the era 
of the Industrial Revolution and triumphalist capitalism, sought to tell their 
readers what quotidian life and work was like. To the extent that they achieved 
that, they enriched their readers understanding of their world. In other words, to 
rephrase Marx a bit, they saw their literary effort not as rumination, but as 
providing readers with the tools to be actors in their own lives. Through the few 
essays of his that we have, it is clear that Cawley meant to attempt something 
similar in his own time. The critical insights in this piece and in others 
demonstrate this. His perspective, at once radical and sharp, grows both from 
his life experience and his formidable talents. 

Ala memorial meeting for him in 1991, Barbara Ehrenreich offered the 
clearest portrait of Leo, remembering that his conversation was always “the 
best:” “It was about history and war, gender and race, democracy and 
astronomy, utopia and justice—and what we are going to do about them.” Leo, 
she pointed out, paid the highest price, but wished for us to “keep going, keep 
questioning, keep probing...asking not just what and how, but why and most 
profoundly why not.” 

—John J. Simon 


During the Iranian hostage crisis, | was teaching a class on the economics 
of less developed countries at Georgetown University. There was a warlike 
mood in Washington in those waning days of Carter wimpishness when I 
asked for a show of hands on how many supported a U.S. war with Iran. The 
vote was 60 to 3 in favor of war. Then | asked how many thought the United 
States ought to go back to a universal military draft. The vote was 59 to 4 
against. The one who switched was an Iranian student. I have cherished this 
incident as proof of the mindless military rambunctiousness that grows up 
among preppies who feel secure from the sobering hook of the draft. The film 
Platoon now. brings the acrid aroma of the possibility that war has costs to the 
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nostrils of the me generation. 

I was in a Marine Corps rifle company, getting fired on and sometimes hit, 
at about the same time that is described in Oliver Stone’s film Platoon. The 
film calls up a lot that needs to be told and remembered by Vietnam veterans 
and the countrymen that they haven’t talked to. The ones who most need to 
hear are the young, the ones | call the Future Veterans of Foreign Wars 
(FVFW). A decade has passed since the fall of Saigon, and in that time 
something in the United States has worked to block attempts to deal with the 
Vietnam War honestly. This has gone on so long that the recognition of the 
reality contained in Stone’s movie jarred me like a revelation. Facts about the 
war that seemed in danger of disappearing forever are captured here for the 
first time. 

Critics have faulted Platoon for the college-literary symbolism of the plot 
and for its romanticization of violence. This is true, but it misses the point of 
this movie and most movies. It is film and television that tell us what life is like 
in a submarine or at the bottom of a mine or in an igloo. The task of the 
realist writers of the nineteenth century has been taken over by film and 
television. If a film successfully immerses you in a lifelike situation, physical or 
moral, then some kind of success has been achieved. Oliver Stone’s film 
resolutely adopts the grunt’s eye view of the world and achieves that kind of 
success. 

The truth of the situation begins in the first scene with the classic figure of 
war literature, the green recruit, seen walking out of the cargo hold of a plane 


the troops about how long they have left in their tours, the movie establishes 
the mental terrain that erican troops fought in—the terrain of personal 
survival, of enduring the war as an individual and then, when your days are 
up, escaping it. This is the first film I’ve seen that nails down this core fact of 
the experience. 

Staying with the lowly viewpoint of the grunt, the movie unreels a series of 
images that seem drawn from the trove of buried media visuals of the so-called 
“living room war” that America knew, the emblematic images of that war: the 
helicopter, the thatched huts, the peasants in conical hats. But very soon the 
screen confronts you with images that were not part of the “living room war.” 
The impossibility of filming small unit combat kept the actual fighting off the 
network news, even though most people seem to think they saw pretty much 
all there was to see. Other “considerations” kept the networks from showing 
the shooting of wounded enemy soldiers, the murder of civilians, and the 
mutilation of enemy dead. Platoon is different in that it takes you from the 
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familiar images of the war and then crosses into other areas known only to the 
people who were there. You get the feeling that the problem with television is 
not so much what it shows or doesn’t show but the bogus i impression, it gives of E 
havirig informed. h. K 

Taylor's unit goes on night ambush, then on a search- mu eters mission. 
They evacuate a village while savaging it and then defend their unit’s 
perimeter in a night attack. Except for the omission of all the time spent in 
boredom and mindless waiting when absolutely nothing happens, omission 
which adds to the romance for the FVFW, it was in these kinds of operations 
that the war was fought after the television crews took off. | think it is an 
achievement to present the mechanics of these basic events this faithfully. 

The details are authentic and compelling. When Taylor’s unit is sitting in 
night ambush, the misery of the rain is followed almost immediately by the 
misery of the insects that come out a moment after the rain stops. Shown here 
is the paralyzing fear that keeps the green recruits from springing their ambush 
until it is too late and the ambushers take casualties. Afterward, a wounded 
enemy soldier is shot, and this too happens the way it was, a minor war crime 
in a minor war that nobody thought too much about at the time. 

At the war’s end, there were two groups of people in the United States 
who watched the return of U.S. pilots from captivity in North Vietnam. 
‘There were those who were moved to sorrow at the maltreatment stories of the 
downed pilots and those, like me, who know what would have happened to a 
Senator Jeremiah Denton had he been captured after a bombing mission over 
the United States by one of our platoons. What happened to Vietnamese 
prisoners in the hands of U.S. troops in the “living room war” is one of our 
open secrets. 

The search-and-destroy mission shows the U.S. iom arriving ‘at a 
bunker complex after the NVA/NLF have fled and after they've booby- 
trapped the site. And this underlines the near one-hundred-percent 
intelligence the Vietnamese had of our movements and the zero information 
we had of theirs. The next engagement shows the platoon making contact with 
the enemy at a time and place of the enemy’s choosing. Artillery is called in 
by the lieutenant, but the Americans are at too close quarters and the first 
rounds land on the U.S. troops. This is what is called “friendly fire,” and it 
illustrates the Vietnamese tactical response to U.S. superiority in firepower.. 
The Vietnamese kept their movements secret, and when they engaged they 
observed the maxim of General Vo Nguyen Giap, “When you fight 
Americans, hold onto their belt buckles.” This meant they would stay so close 
as to make it impossible to use fire support and airpower. In this scene a 
capable and aggressive sergeant wants to outflank the ambushing force, but 
the lieutenant is not interested. He has been trained in battle doctrine which is 
to sit tight and call in air and artillery support. When the Vietnamese 
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response of staying close was noticed, the doctrine changed to draw back and 
call in support. At which point the Vietnamese doctrine became to stay close 
with the Americans as they draw back. And stay close they did. The film 


‘shows. the ‘énsuing close-quarter’ fighting. “This: was’ the strategy that enabled 


the Vietnamese to neutralize American firepower while inflicting enough 
casualties to win. 

The “pitiful and helpless” aspect of massive firepower, as it was 
experienced by the troops, is driven home in the next scene when the battalion 
commander calls an air strike on his own position. This actually happened 
only very rarely, and it is one of the few things that seems forced. But it does 
illustrate the ultimate logic of the U.S. way of war and how it constantly 
substitutes frepower for manpower. I was in Vietnam for a year and a half, 
and I remember taking consolation when | arrived that all this fre support was 
available if we got stuck. At the end of the tour I could not remember a single 
instance where fire support was useful to my unit. The Vietnamese were 
always too close, and it all happened too fast. But we have a military 
establishment whose purpose is not so much to win battles as to use up the 
goods that the military Keynesian economics wants to sell. War functions as a 
kind of production in reverse. It is the distillate of Stone’s Vietnam experience 
and to the movie's credit that the firepower is not something needed by the 
troops on the battlefield but is essentially a reflex of an army doctrine in which 
the infantry are used mainly as bait. This strategy failed the U.S. military in 


- Korea and again in Vietnam. The movie and the Vietnam veterans know that 


war can’t be played like a video game, and that terrain is something you take 
with blood and lives if you are going to take it at all and you better be sure 
that it’s worth it before you try. l 

The characterizations of the men for the most part have an authentic 
resonance. À vet friend of mine said, “Thank God! They don’t have thirty- 
five-year-old men running around doing the fighting in this one.” Platoon 
corrects the usual Hollywood error of not realizing that men the age of 
Sylvester Stallone and. Chuck Norris are far too old to withstand the ngors of 
jungle war. One teenage warrior explains how he likes it in Vietnam okay 
except for the part about getting killed. Much of dialogue has the ring of 
“found” talk, whole sentences of which I felt were being recalled from some 
part of my memory, in their accuracy and callowness. War movies don’t 
usually recognize that most wars, including Vietnam, are fought by teenagers. 
After all, the most undesirable person in society 1s a teenage male. They are 
economically and socially expendable. On this Reagan and Gorbachev and 
the Ayatollah all agree. The teenagers who fought the Vietnam War were 
disproportionately high-school dropouts, the poor, black, and Hispanic. It is 
part of the enduring magic of the American national security state that it can 
take the least-valued members of the least-privileged groups and send them 
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where there is someone still lower for them to abuse, even if it is only a Thai 
prostitute or a Vietnamese farmer. And that is why some of my countrymen 
found in Vietnam a sense, if not the reality, of being valued by their society for 
the first time. The FVFW need to understand how infinitely pathetic it is 
. when being an infantryman is being “all that you can be.” 

The platoon seethes with racial tension. There is black liberation talk 
among the black troops in the movie, and this brought back to me the first 
living criticism of American imperialism I’d ever heard. It was from black 
‘marines who were reading Malcolm X. None of us knew too much, but those 
of us who were so inclined would argue with the world history of leave 
everybody else in the world alone. The tension between black and white was a 
direct function of the level of danger we felt. There was racial brawling in the 
rear—hostility at, say, battalion headquarters—and the closest thing to the 
complete suppression of racial antagonism that is possible in the United 
States in nfle squads on patrol. But the blacks’ suspicions about the U.S. 
social system did not make them any easier on the Vietnamese. 

In the voices of the soldiers you hear sensibilities that are rarely heard. 
One black grunt says the nch have always taken advantage of the poor, 
“always has...always will,” imparting this wisdom as useful background 
information without anger or indignation. He is the man in whose mouth 
Stone puts the American dream secretly held but rarely uttered in the 
American working class, that the American social system is a tough place 
where you might be able to save your own ass with luck and fortitude, but it 
will be the only one you can save. It is a place where sympathy and pity are ` 
the psychological luxuries of the rich. 

But if they are shown as being cheated by the rest of America, the film still 
holds them to a morality that they can honor or betray. This is shown in a 
scene of great emotional power and ugliness when the platoon sweeps through 
a village after two of their own men are killed in action and the film shows the 
platoon’s “revenge.” These scenes struck me as horribly sad and truthful. The 
heat and exhaustion and fear play as much a part as revenge in bringing 
Taylor close to murder and another baby-faced soldier actually to it. It seems 
right that it is the sensitive soldier, Taylor, who lurches toward homicide first, 
while the brutal lout, Sergeant O’Neil, tries to stop it. At one level, this scene 
` draws its power from the way the sequence of familiar images of thatched huts 
and conical hats and flak jacketed Gls prompt an “I know, I know” reaction 
that comes from the bogus knowledge gained from watching pictures. But this 
immediately changes to stupefaction as the scene turns to murder and the 
reaction becomes, “Wait! This isn’t how it goes.” Or, “We didn’t know | 
about this,” as the columnist Anthony Lewis recently said about the film. You 
didn’t? How come? - 

At the same time, the scene ‘suggests My Lai, and it has even been called 
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the My Lai scene by some writers, although, if you think about it, it isn’t clear 
- why. And again, because of what we know about My La: and how this scene 
-yery well might end, the few murders that do occur seem almost restrained. 
We are relieved when the platoon “merely” burns the village and evacuates 
the surviving inhabitants. We want to get back to the more familiar “living 
room war,” which is what promptly happens. After murdering and destroying, 
the troops are shown as Amenican good guys, leaving the village carrying 
children on their shoulders. Two aspects of the war and of the American 
personality are pushed against each other—the rage and the violence on the 
one hand and the mawkish and sentimental on the other. The effect of the 
contrast is jarring and not a little disgusting, partly because, with the return to 
the familiar as the troops carry the babies, nobody can pretend they don’t 
know what just happened. And we all know it could have been and often was 
worse. 
Is this a time for a recess in the national pastime of make believe? Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War staged a sit-in at CBS toward the end of the war. 
The issue was the killing by CBS of a proposed project to investigate a cover- 
up’ of U.S. responsibility for the so-called “Hue massacre.” Dunng the 
occupation of Hue in the Tet Offensive, Marine Corps bombing raids killed a 
large number of civilians inside the city. As Vietnamese forces held out 
against the city’s recapture, various groups dug mass graves and buried the 
bodies which had become a health hazard. The Marine Corps claimed the 
dead had been shot, the result of mass executions by- the enemy. Enough 
credible—i.e., non-Vietnamese—sources saw the bombing, and the Marine 
Corps story was challenged. A producer did some preliminary interviews and 
wrote up a proposal, but CBS brass killed it. A copy made its way to 
VVAW offices and we decided to try to draw attention to the suppression of 
the story with a sit-in. It seemed important because Nixon was using the 
prevention of a “bloodbath” as a justification for continuing the war, and 
along with rapprochement with China it became the only justification for the 
war. By the end of the first morning of the sit-in on the executive floor of CBS 
HQ at “Blackrock” it became clear that- defense of freedom of the press 
would require CBS's having us jailed. Barry Richardson, then vice president 
for public relations, told me that they thought we had a point but that the heat 
CBS had taken over My Lai had been tremendous. Then he said something 
that prefigured the Age of Reagan and has stayed with me. He said, “You: 
. know one of those is enough.” So “one of those” was all that America was 
` allowed to have. In’ Platoon there is the suggestion that a hidden history lies 
' submerged like a lost continent under the waters of network coverage. 
The grunts-eye-view the film adheres to presents the Vietnamese from a 
distance, very. much as remote figures in a backdrop. This has been objected 
to, but it reflects the experience of most of the troops. It is hard to overstate the 
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hostility that infantry units can develop against anybody outside the group, 
anybody who hasn’t endured the particular sufferings that they've had to 
endure. Add to this racism, suspicion, and the fact that as units we rarely 
stayed in any one locale for long. But for all that, the peasants are not 
portrayed as passive victims or sentimentalized. The enemy appears as real, 
and there is a measure of respect for what it took to go up against the well- 
armed Americans. [his corresponds with the attitude that I felt and saw 
among the troops in the liné companies, a kind of noncommittal respect that 
only became crazed fear and loathing when the action got hot. The 
Vietnamese children are shown resenting being pushed around, and the 
peasants actively support the NLF/NVA and are murdered for their trouble. 
This and much else is acutely sensed and expressed in the film, the pervasive 
fear that grows as the twilight and the isolation of being in a foxhole deepen 
and keep men who look my age sitting in their seats till long after the credits 
have run. 7 

There are things that can be objected to. Stone has the enemy patrol come 
on the ambush site framed by a doorway and backlit with soft light so the 
audience can know what is happening. The partial lighting of the night 
fighting scenes makes it seem far less confusing and terrifying than it was. 
There was no light at all many times and fear plus the surge of adrenalin that 
goes with it ruins night vision. The expression “shit or go blind” has solid 
roots in physiology, and people often do both. The monotony of most of the 
experience gets downplayed for the usual cinematic reasons, but this makes 
the sleeping on night ambush hard to understand for an audience of people 
who haven’t been out there on the previous twenty nights when nothing 
happened. Strangely, the air war is absent from the film in ways that might 
have been included. | kept expecting a patrol to pass through an area that had 
been hit by 2,000 pound bombs from a B-52 raid. The ragtag, clutch of 
camp-following barbers, hookers, and laundry boys is missing. They seemed 
to follow my company everywhere but Khe Sanh. I’ve always attributed it to 
their superior intelligence, in both senses of the word. 

The accuracy of Stone in capturing the grunt’s world is betrayed by his 
plot and his two central characters, the metaphorical sergeants, Elias and 
Barnes. These two men embody martial skill and violence, do not show fear 
and enjoy killing. Barnes is a war-scarred, even war-deadened military 
automaton, while Elias is an equally proficient warrior who has retained his 
humanity in the very limited sense that he feels violence has to have limits. 
The conflict between the two divides the men of the platoon. When Bames 
kills a woman in the village, it is Elias who stops him from going further and 
initiates a court martial. | thought the intervention of Elias was convincing in 
showing the precariousness of a group poised between good and evil and how 
it can be tilted in the nght direction by principled leadership. The problem is 
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with the falseness of these two men and the unresolved point of view that 
Taylor has toward them. 

I was an enlisted marine for three years, and | didn’t know any super- 
troopers even in my long-range recon outfit where gung-ho types collected. 
Sergeant Elias’s war whoop as he guns down a clump of enemy is as phony as 
a three-dollar bill, and so is the men’s adoration of the two military tigers. As 
everyone in combat soon learns, modern war kills very, very tough guys much 
like it kills everybody else. Mortar rounds in the sky, fired by people miles 
away, do not know or care about how fast your reflexes are, or how good your 
marksmanship is, or whether you are brave. The grunts believed that being 
savvy and alert could improve your chances, but they all knew it was much 
better to be lucky than smart or tough. In every unit tough, capable guys got 
killed, and everybody knew it. It would go something like this: a black belt in 
karate is standing near a tank. The tank trips a mine. Sorry about that. When 
you see tough guys die, it creates a kind of skepticism about toughness. A 
grunt may come to this knowledge reluctantly. After all, he probably bought 
some part of the cowboy, tough-guy ethic: every American boy does. But he 
almost always wises up. Oliver Stone, surprisingly, is one of the exceptions. 

An army, any army, is a vast machine for forging people to do what they 
would otherwise almost never do, kill other humans. This is done in 
innumerable ways, many of them very subtle. No one even pretends to take 
the bayonet seriously as a weapon. The point of all the bayonet training is to 
inculcate an attitude: kill the enemy. It was discovered in the Second World 
War that only 15 percent of troops ever fired their weapons in combat. All 
training and manuals and tactics have been redone since to raise that number. 
Generals know what people are really like. Unfortunately Oliver Stone, for all 
his talent, doesn’t always. He has concocted these two all-too-symbolic lovers 
of war for an unclear purpose, and with them he betrays the authenticity of the 
rest of the film. 

Not that there aren’t people, a few people, who are thrilled by violence. 
Violence does thrill and attract but not in the unambiguous and glamorous 
way of Barnes and Elias. Stone stays with one Hollywood stereotype of war 
by making his war lovers highly proficient. Vietnam veterans will have no 
trouble recalling hard-charging incompetents as more the rule than the 
exception. When I was in the Danang Naval Hospital recuperating from an 
unlucky night ambush, the remnants of a botched recon patrol were brought 
in. One of the lightly wounded survivors, a gung-ho corporal I knew from a 
previous unit, described how they'd been caught by a larger VC unit. This ex- 
quarterback from a California college, who was known for his ability to do a 
thousand pushups, had got the patrol caught in the first place by climbing a 
tree to check his position and giving away their location when the VC saw the 
tree shake. Most of them got out of the encirclement, but running down the 
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trail he heard the marine behind him get hit and fall. A day later he made it 
to a hill and signaled a helicopter. Then he paused and said, “But it was a 
good mission except for Pierre getting zapped.” And the little group of poker 
players around the ‘hospital bed looked at each other in disgust at this 
stupidity and barbarism. The few people with the motives of Stone’s heroes 
are more often incompetent, dangerous, and revolting, or at least one of these. 
They repel even in a group of recon mannes. In Stone’s world, the war-lover. 
_1s a paragon of the’ military virtues who attracts. Why? 

Sooner or later the film’s flaws force on you the question of the 
autobiography. Stone’s protagonist Taylor and the movie itself get a kind of 
fogged vision when it comes to violence junkies. This can be set down as a 
heavy demenit, but it is also a product of the American way of war. There is a 
relative silence in our films and our literature about the infantry war, a result 
of the way the educated and literate could avoid the draft while it fell like a 
scythe in a wheat field among the poor, the black, and the dispossessed—the 
“tongueless proletanans.” An exception was when a middle-class adventurer 
fell among them. And Oliver Stone/Taylor, cut off from society and family 
and caught by the “mystique” of war, is one of these. The fact that 
Stone/Taylor is possessed by the romanticism of a middle-class adventurer 
explains the flaws in the film, but it also explains why there was a movie at all. 
It also explains another part of the film’s appeal, an appeal that many infantry 
veterans will feel, the sense that there was another war that they didn’t get to 
fight, one where skill and courage would have decided things, not carpet 
bombing and politics, where they could have met capable opponents man-to- 
man. But in reality there was no other war, only this.one where skill and 
courage didn’t count for much, at least on our side, even though we didn’t 
- lack them. Stone and the rest of the veterans need to ask why it was that way. 

As it is, he has recovered much of the out-of-control rush of events that the 
Vietnam war was for most of us. We arrived like Private Taylor alone, spent 
the most vivid months of our lives close to and dependent on people that we 
then never saw again after they or we ourselves left at the end of our tours or 
were carried out. The limits the film imposes on itself, the nightmare of the 
soldier’s one-year-plus tour, reflect how the war was experienced. The military 
intellectuals in Washington have severely criticized the personnel rotation 
system used by the.U:S. military in Vietnam. A serviceman was “in country” 
for just over a year and then rotated home, and this is thought to have 
destroyed the cohesiveness and effectiveness of U.S. infantry units. There is 
even sporadic talk of going over to a British-style “regimental” system where 
continuity of personnel is emphasized and the troops are in combat for as long 
as their units are. But this debate almost always ignores the reasons for the 
rotation system in the first place. This was to make the war bearable to 
draftees drawn from a population that hasn’t got much enthusiasm for 
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America’s wars in the third world including Indochina. In a sense, the U.S. 
military was forced to. make a deal with the American teenager: if you do your 
time, we'll (1) keep your length of service short and your combat tour shorter. 
(2) give you the best medical attention possible, and (3) employ tactics and 
firepower that will keep your casualties very low. They delivered on the first 
two but, the failure to deliver on the third brought mutinies later in the war. In 
the time of the film, which-is when I was there, the game the grunts played 
was the game of solitary survival of their tours “in country,” which didn’t rule 
out a kind of bitter camaraderie and hostility to outsiders while they were 
there. Later this left veterans with the problem of trying to make sense of an 
experience of being so close to and dependent on others who then 
disappeared out of their lives forever. Stone limits his film to the brackets of 
Private Taylor’s joining and then leaving his unit because of wounds, and this 
is a correct choice that conveys more than it at first seems to. 

It is somehow fitting that Sylvester Stallone, a millionaire and a draft 
dodger during the war, should have mythologized the Vietnam War during 
the Age of Reagan. The FVFW are being drenched in the pleasures of 
electronic violence without the experience of pain. Now, through Stone, the 
myth has been changed. To say this is the best Vietnam war movie to date is 
to say far too little. [t is the first to break a silence about aspects of the 
Vietnam War that we have been silent about too long. 


‘continued from page 6! 


climate change should have been so long delayed, and more due to a storm 
that struck New York City than the suffering from Cyclone Aila in our own 
community. 

Let us be clear as to which community we refer—it' speaks Bengali: as are 
two of the seven global urban centers most at risk from flooding and disruptive 
weather as reported by the Maplecroft firm. We do not care to compare the 
inadequacy of the regimes in Dhaka or Kolkata, for these purposes the border 
is hardly relevant.. By absorbing the blow of Cyclone Aila the border- 
straddling Sundarbans saved the lives of many thousands in both cities. We 
are facing changes in the climate that—if massive change is not immediately 
undertaken-shall with certainty, and within the lifetimes of most of those we 
see every day, cause the extremes of suffering for crores of our brothers and 
sisters resident in the deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. Their very 
survival requires action possible only by smashing the obstacles presented by 
the capitalist regime of accumulation and—dare we say it-the division of 
Bengal. In the global environmental crisis we are the front line~we cannot 
_ wait for others to act. . 
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Queer Liberation Means Prison 
_ Abolition 


Victoria Law 


Joey L. Mogul, Andrea J. Ritchie, and Kay Whitlock, Queer (In)Justice: 
The Criminalization of LGBT People in the United States (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 2011), 240 pages, $27.95, hardcover. 


In 1513, en route to Panama, Spanish conquistador Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa ordered forty Quaraca men to be ripped apart by his hunting dogs. 
Their offense? Being “dressed as women” and having sexual relations with 
each other. [he homophobia and transphobia behind Balboa’s actions are far 
from arcane relics of the past, and violence against LGBTQ people continues 
to this day, both legally sanctioned and in the streets. 

In 2008, Duanna Johnson, a black transgender woman, was arrested for a 
prostitution-related offense in Memphis. At the jail, she was brutally beaten 
by a police officer. Her beating was caught on videotape, leading to the firing 
of two officers. Johnson filed a-civil suit against the police department but, less 
than six months later, was found shot in the head a few blocks from her house. 
This was the third killing of a black transgender woman in Memphis in 2008 
alone, and her murder remains unsolved. 

Queer (In)Justice examines the violence that LGBTQ people face 
regularly, from attacks on the street to institutionalized violence from police 
and prisons. [he three authors are long-time advocates and attorneys who 
work directly with people impacted by incarceration. Joey L. Mogul, a partner 
at Chicago’s People’s Law Office and Director of the Civil Rights Clinic at 
DePaul University, has advocated for LGBTQ people ensnared in the 
criminal legal system. Andrea Ritchie is a police misconduct attorney, © 
organizer, and coordinator of Streetwise and Safe, a New York City 
organization focused on gender, race, sexuality, and poverty-based policing 
and criminalization of LGBTQ youth of color. Kay Whitlock has worked for 
almost forty years to build bridges between LGBTQ struggles and 


movements fighting for racial, gender, economic, and environmental justice. 


VICTORIA LAW is a writer, photographer, and mother. She is the author of Resistance 
Behind Bars: The Struggles Of Incarcerated Women (PM Press, 2012) and co-editor of Don’t 
Leave Your Friends Behind: Concrete Ways to Support Families in Social Justice Movements 
and Communities (PM Press, 2012). 
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Together, they center race, class, and gender/gender nonconformity in 
analyzing the myriad ways in which LGBTQ people have been policed, 
prosecuted, and punished from colonial times to the present day. 

Criminalizing archetypes of LGBTQ people routinely inform policing, ; 
judgment, punishment, responses to violence against queers, and perceptions 
of queer people in general. These archetypes include: the perception of queers 
as mentally unstable, the assertion that LGBTQ are constantly trying to 
“lure” heterosexuals mto gender transgression, and the misleading notion that 
violence is an inherent part of queers’ personality. According to these 
archetypes, serial killers John Wayne Gacy, Jeffrey Dahmer, and Aileen 
Wuoros killed because they were gay. “Of course,” the authors say, “no such 
equivalence is suggested in the case of white heterosexual men who Kill.” 
Thus, heterosexual murderers like Ted Bundy and Gary Ridgway are not 
seen as being driven by an innate, heterosexual murderous nature. 

Race, class, and/or gender non-conformity are used by these archetypes to 
heighten fears, as demonstrated by the media frenzy against the New Jersey 
Four in 2006. Seven young black lesbians were accosted by Dwayne Buckle; 
when they refused his advances, he threatened to “fuck them straight,” choked 
them, ripped hair from their scalps, and spat on them. The women defended 
themselves and were assisted by two male onlookers. During the struggle, 
Buckle was stabbed. The women were arrested and charged with attempted 
murder by the police. That they were black, working class, and gender 
nonconforming made the women ideal targets for both the media and the 
prosecution who framed them as a “lesbian wolf pack.” Police refused to 
credit their statements, those of other witnesses, and ultimately the testimony 
of Buckle himself (who said that the two unknown men were the ones 
responsible for stabbing him). Three of the seven accepted plea bargains; the 
remaining four women received sentences ranging from three-and-a-half to 
eleven years in prison. 

The policing and pnson systems are, of course, not the only source of anti- 
gay violence. The authors note, “While the use of these archetypal narratives 
by the machinery of the state is often grotesque, their chronic, low-grade 
presence in daily conversation about crime, safety and justice for queer people 
is no less deadly.” For the New Jersey Four, what should have been a fun 
night out in the West Village became fraught with violence from both an 
individual stranger on the street as well as the police and prison system. 

Queer (In)Justice acknowledges that deep-seated prejudices and fears of 
queer people cannot be dismantled via hate crime legislation. The authors say 
that “many of the individuals who engage in such violence are encouraged to 
do so by mainstream society through promotion of laws, practices, generally 
accepted prejudices, and religious views,” and they note that homophobic and 
transphobic violence generally increases during highly visible, nght-wing 
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political attacks. For example, in 2007, as the state's attorney general was 
concluding a three-year campaign against domestic partnership, Michigan saw 
the largest increase (207%) in anti-LGBTQ violence reported to the 
National Coalition of Anti-Violence Programs (a national network of 
organizations that provide services to and advocate on behalf of queer people). 
Even hate-crime legislation, while allowing for enhanced criminal penalties, 
does nothing to dismantle the anti-gay politicking and preaching that 
encourages violence. 

But even if queer people and communities recognize the policing and 
prison systems as perpetrators of violence, how can they keep safe? Noting 
that “there are no easy, one-size-fits-all answers to the question of how best to 
move forward—and no single vision of what change could ultimately look 
like,” the book offers examples of community organizing against homophobic- 
and transphobic-rooted violence that do not rely on further policing or 
punishment-based legislation. 

In San Francisco, Community United Against Violence and the Bay 
Area Police Watch Project partnered to form VransAction. This group not 
only organizes against police abuse of trans people, but also builds an analysis 
of the policing of gender and sexual nonconformity among anb-police brutality 
activists who do not normally work around queer issues. They have also allied 
with communities of color struggling against race-based policing. 

In Chicago’s Uptown, Queer to the Left (Q2L)—a multracial, 
grassroots group of LGBTQ people—joined neighborhood groups 
campaigning against increasing police misconduct that accompanied the 
gentrification of the neighborhood. Highlighting and countering the systemic 
changes in zoning laws, lending patterns, and housing markets that force 
existing residents out, they advocate for building low-income housing in the 
area. They also challenge calls for intensified policing of youth of color in the 
area by the more affluent incoming residents, both queer and straight. 

Queer (In) Justice is an important book both for LGBTQ people and their 
allies, as well as activists organizing against policing and prisons. It fills the 
gap in existing literature about how and why the police and prison systems 
repress LGBTQ people, particularly those further marginalized by race, 
class, and/or gender nonconformity. By tracing the history of how LGBTQ 
people have been criminalized and punished up to current-day policing and 
imprisonment policies, it also adds queer voices and experiences to the 
discussions and existing literature about policing and prisons. (I wo more- 
recent books have further developed this: Captive Genders: Trans Embodiment 
and the Prison-Industrial Complex, edited by Exic Stanley and Nat Smith; 
and Normal Life: Administrative Violence, Critical Trans Politics and the 
Limits of Law, by Dean Spade, founder of the Sylvia Rivera Law Project). 


Recognizing the intersection between these two issues is crucial to moving 
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both struggles forward. Queer (In)Justice ı is not only an educational text, but a 
call to arms. As the authors state in the introduction: “Ultimately, regardless 
of our intentions, all of us are accountable for the roles we play in reinforcing 
or dismantling the violence endemic to policing and punishment systems. [his 
book is an invitation—not only to LGBT people but to all people concerned 


about social and economic justice—to accept that responsibility.” 
Pa a 





continued from inside ia cover 


eln the event under current conditions a storm such as Aila made landfall 
further to the west instead of on the Sundarbans, as a result of the storm surge 
Kolkata's drinking water supply from Garden Reach and Palta, 90% of the 
total, would be rendered unfit, the power plants at Budge Budge, Cossipore 
and Kolaghat would be flooded, and a million people between Naihati and 
Budge Budge would be displaced. 

ejf current trends continue, in the likely event of substantial ice sheet 
melting the Bay of Bengal will have a permanent 1.25 metre rise in sea-level 
in this century. 

e lhe rise by a meter in sea level would in Kolkata submerge 350 
transformers and all health centres in 13 to 14 municipal areas. If the water 
level rises by 1.5 metre at high tide, more than 6.5 lakh people living between 
Ariadaha and Garden Reach would be swamped. 

eGlacial runoff, of critical importance for the Ganges-Brahmaputra delta, 
shall accelerate to and past the limits of existing hydrological features—both 
natural (for example, river beds) and artificial (for example, dams and 
reservoirs)—to handle changed water flows. 

Summer pre-monsoon temperature in Kolkata is predicted to nse by 4°C 
in 20 years, on the hattest days reaching 44 degrees, and to rise by 8 degrees 
in 50 years, reaching 48°C on the hottest days of the year. 

The information is not new; climate scientists have made these points for 
some time. What is new is that at last in November 2012 it is possible to read 
of these reports in the mass media. Sadly the steps suggested, necessary to 
offset the criminal negligence of the authorities in failing to prepare, are 
themselves ludicrously inadequate: such as charging for water, as if the thirsty 
poor are the problem rather than the gluttonous rich. 

But we suppose better late than never, but in a sense late is never. The 
disastrous changes in store are cumulative, and it is already so late that only 
the most dramatic of steps, directed at the broken social and economic system 
as a whole, can offer much chance of adapting to the changes even if they can 
no longer be avoided. It is criminal that the awareness of the dangers of 


continued on page 67 
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In “Education and the Structural Crisis of Capital,” written for the special 
July-August 2011 issue of Monthly Review on education, John Bellamy 
Foster stated: 


In the past few decades the response of the nation’s overworked teachers to 
“the ravages of society” and the accompanying attacks on schools has 
usually been to use what energy they had on helping their students. while 
avoiding organized political activity. But this may be changing. Today 
political resistance around schools from teachers, parents, students, and 
community members seems to be emerging at long last in the United 


States—though it is too soon to know what this portends. 


Already in 2010, Karen Lewis, a high school chemistry teacher and 
the leader of the Caucus of Rank-and-File Educators (CORE), won an 
upset election to become president of the Chicago Teachers Union, 
deposing the two-time, old-guard incumbent. This emanated from a desire 
on the part of Chicago teachers, in Ame Duncan’s hometown, to fight for 
their jobs, working conditions, and the future of education for their 
students. CORE arose as a grassroots rebellion against Duncan’s 
Chicago “turnaround” legacy of school closings and the chartenzing of 
schools. It therefore represents a turn away from a business union 
structure, toward a more politicized union. 


From September 10-18, 2012, this new rank-and-file-led Chicago 
Teachers Union went on strike in what is the third-largest school district in 
the nation with some 350,000 students. The strike drew widespread local 
support in a struggle that quickly grabbed the attention of the entire country. 
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Working-class communities in Chicago came massively to the aid of the 
strikers. More than a stnke simply over wages, teachers were fighting against 
the corporatization, privatization, and degradation of schools, including: 
education cutbacks; school closings; teacher layoffs; ment-based pay and 
removal of teacher-s2nionty protections; loss of benefits; increased class sizes; 
shortages of textbooks and equipment; longer school days and longer working 
hours for teachers; excessive testing; teacher evaluation based mainly on 
student test scores (the so-called “value added” system promoted by Chicago 
Mayor and former Obama White House Chief of Staff Rahm Emanuel and 
by Secretary of Education and former CEO of the Chicago Public Schools 
Arne Duncan); the imposition of an increasingly standardized, corporate- 
derived curriculum; the charterization of schools; and a highly segregated 
school district. 

The Chicago teachers won a number of partial victories as a result of the 
strike, including: (1) wage gains to compensate for longer hours associated 
with longer school days; (2) pushing merit pay off the bargaining table and 
maintaining traditional seniority, with higher pay for experience and advanced 
degrees; (3) limiting the pernicious “value-added” evaluation system (which 
will count no more than 30 percent in teacher evaluation as opposed to the 45 
percent demanded by Emanuel and his allies on the school board, and will 
now be subject to appeal); (4) stipulating that teachers in schools that are 
closed have the right to follow their students to the new schools (important 
since Emanuel and his cronies are planning to close as many as 100 of the - 
681 Chicago Schools), that laid-off teachers will have ten months of recall 
rights if their old positions are reinstated, and that at least half of all new job 
openings -must be filled by laid-off teachers; (5) the hiring of 600 new 
teachers in art, music, and physical education; (6) break time for teachers who 
are nursing mothers; (7) reimbursement when teachers buy supplies for their 
students, up to $250; and (8) a guarantee that students will get their 
textbooks on the first day of school (Theresa Moran, “Chicago Teachers 
Raise the Bar,” Labor Notes, September 19, 2012; Peter Brogan, “7 Days 
that Shook Chicago,” the Bullet, http://socialistproject.ca/bullet/). 

This struggle over elementary and secondary education, in which teachers 
and teachers unions, supported by larger communities, are now beginning to’ 
take a determined stand against the privatization of public education, is at the 
very heart of class/soctal conflict in the United States today. Moreover, 
neoliberal attacks on public education are now occurring on a global level. 
Consequently, we intend to devote added attention to the battle over K-12 
‘education in future issues of MR. For those interested in this question a useful 
collection of essays is to be found in Jeff Bale and Sarah Knopp, eds., 
Education and Capitalism: Struggles for Learning and Liberation (Chicago: 
Haymarket, 2012). i 
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The reprinting in this issue of Leo Cawley’s 1987 review of Oliver 
Stone’s film Platoon marks the first entry in an occasional series of reprints, 
articles, and brief commentaries on the Vietnam War that we plan to print in 
MR parallel to but contrasting sharply with the official Commemoration of 
the 50th Anniversary of the Vietnam War to be conducted by the U.S. 
government under the auspices of the Department of Defense over the next 
thirteen years. For further details see the Notes from the Editors in the 
September 2012 issue of MR. 

Sy 

MR is proud to have at present seven foreign sister editions: a Bangla- 
language edition (India and Bangladesh), an English-language edition 
(India), a Greek-language edition: (Greece), a Hindi-language edition 
(India), a Korean-language edition (Korea), a Spanish-language edition 
(Spain), and a Turkish-language edition (Turkey). These editions differ in 
their rate of publication, from monthly to annually. We have now established 
a new guide on the MR webpage, where information on each of these editions 
is to be found, at http://monthlyreview.org/about/foreign-editions. 

“> 


Farooque Chowdhury, who is closely associated with Bangla Monthly 
Review for which he frequently translates MR articles, has recently edited a 
book of interviews by John Bellamy Foster entitled, The Great Financial 
Crisis, What Next? For information wnte to farooque_chowdhury@ 

yahoo.com or booksjan2012(@gmail. ou 


MR readers may be interested to lay that John Bellamy I Foster and 
Robert W. McChesney’s new book, The Endless Crisis: How Monopoly- 
Finance Capital Produces Stagnation and Upheaval from the USA to China, 
now just out from Monthly Review Press, had, as of September just prior to 
its release, already attracted considerable pre-publication notice in the media. 
Larry Elliott, economic editor for the Guardian, provided a brief summary of 
the core thesis of the book in an article entitled “Eurozone Ignoring Parallels 
with Latin American Debit Crisis of the 1980s” (Guardian, August 19, 
2012). Eric Reguly, writing for the Toronto Globe and Mail (How Do 
Downturns End? Think Beyond the Big Stall,” September 7, 2012) called 
the introduction to The Endless Crisis (referring to its original article version) 
a “data-packed” analysis and went on to underscore its point that “stalled 
economies may be the new normal.” 

“QO 

Correction: On page 58 of the October 2012 commentary, Alexander 

Saxton’s first name was incorrectly given as “Andrew.” 
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We of course did not have the ability to force the issue to the front of the 
agenda, būt have no reason to apologise. Again and again this magazine has 
raised the issue of climate change, and the evident impossibility of remedy 
under the. existing regime of capitalist accumulation. Yet in our immediate 
community~one that is, in global terms, most at risk from the climate change 
now undeniably in process—for all practical purposes we are where we were 
when Aila struck. 

= Speaking to their multinational clients, the "risk assessor" firm 
Maplecroft of the UK recently warned that "companies operating in the 
Asian growth economies will be exposed to spiraling environmental 
risks"—listing seven cities at “severe risk” from flooding and other disruptive 
weather patterns: Dhaka, Rangoon, Bangkok, Manila, Jakarta, Ho Chi 
Minh City and Kolkata. The risk to the multinational corporate bottom line 
managed to get attention from some of our media that the nisk to their fellow 
citizens, victims of a regrettable lack of effective demand, could not. In 
addition, recent scientific reports, most notably that by the World Wildlife “ 
Fund for Nature-India and by the Potsdam Institute for Climate Impact. 
Research and Climate Analytics for the World Bank, help to make | 
November 2012 the first month since Cyclone Aila struck in late May of 
2009 in which the scientific evidence of the immense danger facing our 
_ community was prominently in our press. 
We will set out only a very few of the relevant conclusions of climate 
“science as set out in these reports: 
e Substantial sea-level rise and, therefore, its impacts are unavoidable . 
under all probable scenarios. In addition, drainage and groundwater 
fluid withdrawal exacerbate subsidence in regions of high population 
density. -River deltas are particularly susceptible to such additional 
stress. | 

@ Projections of the economic/agricultural consequences of a warming of 

2°C to 2.5°C (2.7°C to 3.2°C relative to preindustrial . 

temperatures)—virtually certain under all probable scenarios—by the 

2050s indicate resulting substantial increases in childhood stunting, 
particularly in severe stunting in Sub-Saharan Africa (23 percent) and 

South Asia (62 percent). 

è 10.7 percent of all of South Asia's agricultural land is projected to be 

exposed to inundatior., accompanied by a 10 percent intensification of 

storm surges. 
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Editorial 


The media and the regime would prefer to ignore the activities and 
politics of CPI(Maoist) except for the occasional report of a staged 
"encounter" murder, but reality demands that they concern themselves with 
the growing myth. A recent addition is the Bollywood film Chakravyuh 
directed by Prakash Jha. Its song Mehngai has lyrics that say “Birla ho ya 
Tata, Ambani ho ya Bata, sabne apne chakkar mein des ko hai kata.” The 
corporate houses have leapt into legal action against the film-makers, and this 
no doubt will increase the popularity of the movie. On the other side, a book 
Days and Nights in the Heartland of Rebellion by Gautam Navlakha has 
been published by Penguin Books. Our friend Bernard D'Mello gave a talk 
in New Delhi on 27 November 2012 at the book release. At our request, he 
has provided an abridged version of his talk. We hope that this may help to 
form a better picture of the reality of CPI(Maoist) than that provided by the 
gaze of the judiciary or the corporate media. 

See page page 6/ 
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Capitalism today is caught in a seemingly endless crisis, with economic 
stagnation and upheaval circling the globe.’ But while the world has been 
fixated on the economic problem, global environmental conditions have been 
rapidly worsening, confronting humanity with its ultimate crisis: one of long- 
term survival. The common source of both of these crises resides in the 
process of capital accumulation. Likewise the common solution is to be sought 
Ina revolutionary reconstitution of society at large,” going beyond the regime 
of capital.” | 

It is still possible for humanity to avert what economist Robert Heilbroner’ 
once called “ecological Armageddon.”* The means for the creation of a just 
and sustainable world currently exist, and are to be found lying hidden in the 
growing gap between what could be achieved with the resources already 
available to us, and what the prevailing social order allows us to accomplish. It 
is this latent potential for a quite different human metabolism with nature that 
offers the master-key to a workable ecological exit strategy. 


The Approaching Ecological Precipice 


Science today tells us that we have a generation at most in which to carry 
out a radical transformation in our economic relations, and our relations with 
the earth, if we want to avoid a major tipping point or “point of no return,” 
after which vast changes in the earth climate will likely be beyond our ability 
to prevent and will be irreversible.* At that point it will be impossible to stop 
the ice sheets in Antarctica and Greenlgnd from continuing to melt, and thus 
the sea level from nsing by as much as “tens of meters. ”5 Nor will we be able 
to prevent the Arctic sea ice from vanishing completely in the summer months, 
or carbon dioxide and methane from being massively released by the decay of 
organic matter currently trapped beneath the permafrost—both of which 
would represent positive feedbacks dangerously accelerating climate change. 
Extreme weather events will become more and more frequent and destructive. 
An article in the Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences 
demonstrated that the record-breaking heat wave that hit the Moscow area in 
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2010 with disastrous effect was made five times more likely, in the decade 
ending in'that year as compared with earlier decades, due to the warming 
trend, implying “an approximate 80% probability” that it “would not have 
occurred without climate warming.” Other instances of extreme weather such 
as the deadly European heat wave in 2003 and the serious drought in 
Oklahoma and Texas in 2011, have been shown to be connected to earth 
warming. Hurricane Sandy, which devastated much of New York and New 
Jersey at the end of October 2012, was impacted and amplified to a 
considerable extent by climate change.® 

The point of irreversible climate change is usually thought of as a 2°C 
(3.6°F) increase in global average temperature, which has been described as 
equivalent at the planetary level to the “cutting down of the last palm tree” on 
Easter Island. An increase of 2°C in global average temperature coincides 
roughly with cumulative carbon emissions of around one trillion metric tons. 
Based on past emissions trends it is predicted by climate scientists at Oxford 
University that we will hit the one trilion metric ton mark in 2043, or thirty- 
one years from now. We could avoid emitting the tnllionth metric ton if we 
were to reduce our carbon emissions beginning immediately by an annual rate 
of 2.4 percent a year.’ 

To be sure, climate science is not exact enough to pinpoint precisely how 
much warming will push us past a planetary tipping point.® But all the recent 
indications are that if we want to avoid planetary disaster we need to stay 
considerably below 2°C. As a result, almost all governments have signed on to 
staying below 2°C as a goal at the urging of the UN’s Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change. More and more, 2°C has come to symbolize the 
reality of a planetary point of no return. In this sense, all the discussions of 
what the climate will be like if the world warms to 3°C, or all the way to 6°C, 
are relatively meaningless.? Before such temperatures are attained, we will 
have already reached the limits of our ability to control the climate- change 
process, and we will then be left with the task of adapting to apocalyptic 
ecological conditions. Already Arctic sea ice experienced a record melt in the 
summer of 2012 with some scientists predicting an ice-free Arctic in the 
summer as early as 2016-2020. In the words of James Hansen, the world’s 
leading climatologist, we are facing a “planetary emergency —since if we 
approach 2°C “we will have started a process that is out of humanity’s 
control.”?° 

Given all of this, actually aiming for the one trillion metric ton mark in 
cumulative carbon emissions, or a 2°C increase in global temperature, would 
be courting long-term disaster. Some prominent climate analysts have 
proposed a target of staying below 750 billion cumulative metric tons of 
carbon—estimated to provide a 75 percent chance of staying below the 
climate-change tipping point. At current rates of carbon emissions it is 
calculated that we will reach the 750 billion metric tons mark in 2028, or 
sixteen years. We could avoid emitting the 750 billionth metric ton if we were 
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to reduce our carbon emissions beginning immediately at an average annual 
rate of 5.3 percent.'! To get some perspective on this, the Stern Review on 
The Economics of Climate Change issued by the British government in 2007, 
which is generally seen as representing the progressive side of the carbon 
debate, argued that a reduction in emissions of more than a | percent annual 
rate would generate a severe crisis for the capitalist economy and hence was 
unthinkable. * 

Many thought that the Great Financial Crisis would result in a sharp 
curtailment of carbon emissions, helping to limit global warming. Carbon 
emissions dipped by |.4 percent in 2009, but this brief decline was more than 
offset by a record 5.9 percent growth of carbon emissions in 2010, even as the 
world economy as a whole continued to stagnate. [his rapid increase has 
been attributed primarily to the increasing fossil-fuel intensity of the world 
ran and to the continued expansion of emerging economies, notably 

hina. 

In an influential article published in Nature Climate Change, “Asymmetric 
Effects of Economic Decline on CO, Emissions,” Richard York used data 
for over 150 countries between 1960 and 2008 to demonstrate that carbon 
dioxide emissions do not decline in the same proportion in an economic 
downturn as they increase in an economic upturn. Thus for each | percent in 
the growth of GDP per capita, carbon emissions grew by 0.733 percent, 
whereas for each | percent drop in GDP, carbon emissions fell by only 0.430 
percent. [hese asymmetric effects can be attributed to built-in infrastructural 
conditions—factories, transportation networks, and homes—meaning that 
these structures do not disappear during recessions and continue to influence 
fossil-fuel consumption. It follows of necessity that a boom-and-bust economic 
system cannot reduce carbon emissions; that can only be achieved by an 
economy that reduces such emissions on a steady basis along with changes in 
the infrastructure of production and society in general.'* 

Indeed, there is reason to believe that there is a strong pull on capitalism in 
its current monopoly-finance phase to seek out more fossil-fuel intensive forms 
of production the more deeply it falls into the stagnation trap, resulting in 
repeated attempts to restart the growth engine by, in effect, giving it more gas. 
According to the Low Carbon Index, the carbon intensity of world production 
fell by 0.8 percent in 2009, and by 0.7 percent in 2010. However, in 2011 
the carbon intensity of world production rose by 0.6 percent. “The economic 
recovery, where it has occurred, has been dirty.”?” The notion that a stagnant- 
prone capitalist growth economy (what Herman Daly calls a “failed growth 
economy ) would be even more intensively destructive of the environment was 
a thesis advanced as early as 1976 by the pioneering Marxist environmental 
sociologist Charles H. Anderson. As Anderson put it, “as the threat of 
stagnation mounts, so does the need for throughput in order to maintain 
tolerable growth rates.”!® 


The hope of many that peak crude oil production and the end of cheap oil 
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would serve to limit carbon emissions has also proven false. It is clear that in 
the age of enhanced worldwide coal production, fracking, and tar sands oil 
there is no shortage of carbon with which to heat up the planet. Today’s 
known stocks of oil, coal, and gas reserves are at least five times the planet’s 
remaining carbon budget, amounting to 2.8 gigatons in carbon potential, and 
the signs are that the capitalist system intends to bum it all.” As Bill 
McKibben observed in relation to these fossil-fuel reserves: “Yes, this coal 
and oil is still technically in the soil. But it’s already economically 
aboveground.”’® Corporations and governments count these carbon resources 
as financial assets, which means they are intended for exploitation. Not too 
long ago environmentalists were worried about the world running out of fossil 
fuels (especially crude oil); now this has been inverted by climate-change 
concerns. 

As bad as the climate crisis is, however, it is important to understand that 
it is only a part of the larger global ecological crisis—since climate change is 
merely one among a number of dangerous rifts in planetary boundaries arising 
from human transformations of the earth. Ocean acidification, destruction of 
the ozone layer, species extinction, the disruption of the nitrogen and 
phosphorus cycles, growing fresh water shortages, land-cover change, and 
chemical pollution all represent global ecological transformations/crises. 
Already we have crossed the planetary boundaries (designated by scientists 
based on departure from Holocene conditions) not only in relation to climate 
change, but also with respect to species extinction and the nitrogen cycle. 
Species extinction is occurring at about a thousand times the “background 
rate,” a phenomenon known as the “sixth extinction” (referring back to the 
five previous periods of mass extinctions in earth history—the most recent of 
which, 65 million years ago, resulted in the extinction of the dinosaurs). 
Nitrogen pollution now constitutes a major cause of dead zones in oceans. 
Other developing planetary rifts, such as ocean acidification (known as the 
“evil twin” of climate change since it 1s also caused by carbon emissions), and 
chronic loss of freshwater supplies, which is driving the global privatization of 
water, are of growing concern. All of this raises basic questions of survival: the 
ultimate crisis confronting humanity.’® 


The Ultimate Crisis 


The scale and speed of the emerging ecological challenge, manifested not 
only in climate change but also in numerous other planetary rifts, constitutes 
irrefutable evidence that the root cause of the environmental problem lies in 
our socioeconomic system, and particularly in the dynamic of capital 
accumulation. 

Faced with such intractable problems, the response of the dominant 
interests has always been that technology, supplemented by market magic and 
population control, can solve all problems, allowing for unending capital 
accumulation and economic growth without undue ecological effects by means 
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of an absolute decoupling of growth from environmental throughput. Thus, 
when asked about the problems posed by fossil fuels (including tar sands oil, 
shale oil and gas, and coal) President Obama responded: “All of us are 
going to have to work together in an effective way to figure out how we 
balance the imperative of economic growth with very real concerns about the 
effect we're having on our planet. And ultimately I think this can be solved 
with technology.””° 

Yet, the dream that technology alone, considered in some abstract sense, 
can solve the environmental problem, allowing for unending economic growth 
without undue ecological effects through an absolute decoupling of one from 
the other, is quickly fading.” Not only are technological solutions limited by 
the laws of physics, namely the second law of thermodynamics (which tells us, 
for example, that free and complete recycling is impossible), but they are also 
subject to the laws of capitalism itself.” Technological change under the 
present system routinely brings about relative efficiency gains in energy use, 
reducing the energy and raw material input per unit of output. Yet, this 
seldom results in absolute decreases in environmental throughput at the 
ageregate level; rather the tendency is toward the ever-greater use of energy 
and materials. This is captured by the well-known Jevons paradox, named 
after the nineteenth-century economist William Stanley Jevons. Jevons pointed 
out that gains in energy efficiency almost invariably increase the absolute 
amount of energy used. since such efficiency feeds economic expansion. Jevons 
highlighted how each new steam engine from Watt’s famous engine on was 
more efficient in its use of coal than the one before, yet the introduction of 
each improved steam engine nonetheless resulted in a greater absolute use of 
coal. 

In reality the Jevons paradox as originally conceived is merely a restrictive 
application of the efficiency paradox of capitalism in general. Gains in labor 
productivity, for example, do not generally lead to less overall total labor tme 
spent in production, since the object of all such gains is to promote further 
accumulation. As Marx remarked, the lessening of toil is “by no means the 
aim of the application of machinery under capitalism.... The machine is a 
means for producing surplus-value” and enhancing capital accumulation 
without end.”4 

Marx captured the expansive nature and logic of capitalism as a system in 
what he called “the general formula of capital,” or M-C-M '. In a simple 
commodity economy, money exists merely as an intermediary to facilitate 
exchange between distinct commodities associated with definite use values, or 
C-M-C. The exchange begins with one use value and ends with another, with 
the consumption of the final commodity constituting the end of the process. 
Capitalism, however, takes the form of M-C-M ', with money (M) being 
exchanged for labor and material means of production with which to produce 
a new commodity (C), to be exchanged for more money (M '), which realizes 
the original value plus added value, i.e., surplus value or profit M + A m). 
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Here the process does not logically end with the receipt of M '. Rather the 
profit is reinvested so that it leads in the next phase to M-C-M ‘ ', and then 
to M-C-M''’, in an unending sequence only interrupted by periodic 
economic crises. Capital in this conception is nothing but self-expanding 
value, and is indistinguishable from the drive to accumulate on an ever- 
increasing scale: “Accumulate, accumulate! That is Moses and the 
prophets!” 

This ceaseless drive for the amassing of greater and greater wealth, 
requiring more and more consumption of energy and resources, and 
generating more waste, constitutes “the absolute general law of environmental 
degradation under capitalism.” Today the scale of the human economy has 
become so large that its everyday activities, such as carbon dioxide emissions 
and freshwater use, now threaten the fundamental biogeochemical processes of 
the planet. 

Ecological analysis points quite irrefutably to the fact that we are up 
against the earth’s limits. Not only is continued exponential economic growth 
no longer possible for any length of time, but also it is necessary to reduce the 
ecological footprint of the world economy. And since there is no such thing as 
an absolute decoupling of the economy from ecological consumption this 
means the size of the world economy must also not increase; instead, it must 
decrease in size.” On top of this and reinforcing this dilemma, the world 
economy must wean itself entirely from fossil fuels as an energy source— 
before the one trillion metric ton (and hopefully before the 750 billionth 
metric ton) of carbon is emitted into the atmosphere. Yet without the subsidy 
of fossil fuels a continuation of world-capitalist-industrial economy in its 
present form will prove impossible.” 


Monopoly Capital and a “Prosperous Way Down” 


In order to understand why the ecological problem is so intractable for 
capitalism, and what this tells us about the necessary exit from our present 
planetary emergency, it is useful to look at a passage by Monthly Review 
editors Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy, written almost forty years ago, but 
well worth examining at length today: 


‘Take...the deep-seated faith that increasing production and productivity 
are the sovereign panacea for all the ills of capitalism.... It is clear that this 
myth has been severely shaken as we have become aware of growing 
shortages of raw materials and energy sources and of the increasingly 
severe impact of multifarious forms of pollution on the health and well- 
being of whole populations. Instead of a universal panacea, it turns out 
that growth is itself a cause of disease. But how is one to stop growth and 
yet keep capitalist enterprise afloat? In the absence of growth, for example, 
‘Industries that produce machinery and other means of production would 
wither, since they would be confined to making only replacement 
equipment. Declining capital goods industries in turn would result in 
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reduced employment and thus declining consumer demand, which in turn 
would end up in shuidowns of factories manufacturing consumer goods. 


But this is only one side of the picture. Suppose we forget about 
trying to control growth and instead focus on abating the effects of growth 
by reducing pollution and arranging for a more rational use of raw 
materials and energy. Such an approach, it is clear, would entail a high 
degree of social planning: nothing less than a wholesale redirection of the 
economy involving, among other things, changes in population 
distribution, methods of transportation, and plant locations—none of 
which can be subjected to real social planning without violating the rights 
of private property in land, factories, stocks and bonds, etc. 


From whichever side the problem is approached—controlling growth 
or restructuring existing production, transportation, and residential 
patterns—we come up against antagonisms and conflicts of interest that 
capitalists and those charged with protecting capitalist society cannot, in 
the very nature of the case, face up to. In the final analysis, what stands in 
the way of any effectrve action is the contradiction between the social 
potential of present-day technology and the antisocial results of private 
ownership of the means of production.”® 


Despite the fact that the environmental problems are immeasurably worse 
than when the above was written, this analysis has lost none of its relevance. It 
is even more evident that growth, rather than being “a universal panacea,’ is 
“a cause of disease.” Today “what is essential for success is a reversal, nat a 
mere slowing down, of the underlying trends of the last few centuries.”°° 
Nevertheless, where capitalism is concerned, expansion is a requirement for 
the existence of the system itself. “Capitalism,” as Murray Bookchin observed, 
“can no more be ‘persuaded’ to limit growth than a human being can be 
‘persuaded’ to stop breathing. Attempts to ‘green’ capitalism, to make it 
‘ecological,’ are doomed by the very nature of the system as a system of 
endless growth. ””! 

Matters are equally intractable on the other side of the picture, as 
portrayed by Magdoff and Sweezy. Capitalism’s inability to engage in social 
and economic planning is reflected in decades of failed environmental policy. 
Although there have been some relatively minor environmental improvements, 
all attempts at comprehensive planning and action of the kind needed to avert 
what the scientific community is pointing to as a sure path of destruction have 
been systematically repulsed by the system. Instead technological change is 
invoked as a deus ex machina, allowing us to proceed along the current path of 
production, distribution, and consumption. There is no doubt that the social- 
technological potential already exists to address our most chronic 
environmental problems and to improve human existence—if we were to use 
present human capacities and natural resources in a rational and planned 
way. Yet, this existing potential is simply discarded: as all such rational 
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solutions necessarily cross swords with the “antisocial [and anti-ecological] 
results of private ownership of the means of production.” 

Here it is essential to recognize that capitalism in its monopoly stage is a 
system with such a high level of labor productivity that it is constantly prone to 
overaccumulation of capital and stagnation due to market saturation and 
scarcity of profitable outlets for productive investment. In order to continue to 
exist and to continue to reap monopolistic profit margins under these 
conditions it has mutated into an economy of built-in waste: both economic 
and ecological. Ours is a society characterized by (1) a gargantuan and ever- 
expanding sales effort penetrating into the structure of production itself; (2) 
planned obsolescence (including planned psychological obsolescence); (3) 
production of luxury goods for an opulent minority; (4) prodigious military 
and penal-state spending; and (5) the growth of a whole speculative 
superstructure in the form of finance, insurance, and real estate markets. It is a 
characteristic of such a system that much of the vast economic surplus of 
modern society shows up as economic waste built into production itself. All of 
this uses up enormous amounts of energy and resources and contributes to the 
ecological end-waste dumped on the planet. It also maximizes the toxicity of 
production, since plastics and other petrochemical-based goods are more toxic 
as well as cheaper economically.** It is for this reason that leading systems 
ecologist Howard Odum, in a paper on Marx, insisted that the key to 
addressing our environmental problem—the way to find what he elsewhere 
called “a prosperous way down”—necessarily involves eliminating built-in 
“luxury and waste.” 

Among the early theorists of monopoly capitalism at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, it was the iconoclastic U.S. economist and sociologist 
Thorstein Veblen who most powerfully argued that a system dominated by 
giant corporations, prone to overproduction and overcapacity associated with 
its monopolistic pricing policy, was inherently characterized by the 
proliferation of economic waste.** The result was the undermining of the use 
value structure of production, leading to a squandering of natural resources 
and human labor, a growing gap between the actual and potential production, 
and a failure to fulfill genuine social needs. Under monopoly capitalism 
(characterized by what economists call “monopolistic competition”), “The 
producers,” Veblen wrote, 


have been giving continually more attention to the saleability of their 
product, so that much of what appears on the books as production-cost 
should properly be charged to the production of saleable appearances. 
The distinction between workmanship and salesmanship has progressively 
blurred in this way, until it will doubtless hold true now that the shop-cost 
of many articles produced for the market is mainly chargeable to the 
production of saleable appearances.... 


It is presumably safe to say that the containers account for one-half 
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the shop-cost of what are properly called “package goods,” and for 
something approaching one-half of the price paid by the consumer. In 
certain lines, doubtless, as, e.g., in cosmetics and household remedies, this 
proportion is exceeded by a very substantial margin.” 


Veblen’s argument on the proliferation of economic waste in the world of 
the giant corporation had an enormous influence on freethinking, political- 
economic critics in the United States and elsewhere for much of the twentieth 
century, including figures such as Scott Nearing, K. William Kapp, Vance 
Packard, and John Kenneth Galbraith.* 

However, it was the Marxian political economists Paul Baran and Paul 
Sweezy in their work Monopoly Capital who were to take Veblen’s insight the 
furthest. The sales effort that characterized monopoly capitalism, they argued, 
went far beyond mere advertising and sales promotion. Rather what had 
emerged was “a condition in which the sales and production efforts 
interpenetrate to such an extent as to become virtually indistinguishable,” 
signaling “a profound change in what constitutes socially necessary costs of 
production as well as in the nature of the social product itself.” Baran and 
Sweezy referred to this phenomenon in their correspondence as “the 
interpenetration effect.” They illustrated this by referring to an influential 
economic study that had been carried out in regard to changes in car models. 
Estimating the direct yearly costs of car model changes in the 1950s, most of 
which were related simply to appearance or to the “horsepower race,” the 
study's authors demonstrated that such costs were “staggeringly high,” 
amounting to over 25 percent of the total costs of the cars sold. And none of 
this included the costs of car model changes that were expended over the life 
of the vehicles, such as planned obsolescence, higher repair costs, and 
increased gasoline consumption. Nor did it question the enormous 
monopolistic profits of automobile manufacturing corporations or the huge 
dealers’ markups, running at 30 to 40 percent.*” 

The theory of monopoly capital thus suggests that the economic waste of 
capitalist society is not found just on the surface of society, as evident in 
military spending, advertising, speculation, and the like, but rather the 
irrationality extends mto production itself in ways that are rarely analyzed 
even by radical social and environmental critics of the system. It is generally 
assumed today that any good produced is manufactured under optimum 
conditions and is aimed at the satisfaction of consumer sovereignty. But 
nothing could be further from the truth in either case. The bulk of production 
and of the labor that makes it in today’s U.S. economy constitutes economic 
waste in Veblen’s sense of “expenditure” that “does not serve human life or 
human well-being as a whole” and belongs to the category of unproductive 
labor.” As Baran and Sweezy put it: “The designer of a new model of a 
consumer durable good, the engineer retooling the factory for the production 
of that model, the blue-collar worker affixing chrome to the automobile or 
compounding a new ‘edition’ of a toothpaste, the printer manufacturing a 
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fancy new wrapper for an old soap, and the construction worker helping to 
build a new corporate ‘crystal palace’ are all members of the huge sales army 
which is supported by a considerable part of society’s output. ”°? 

In other words, much of the labor in modern production is unproductive, 
in the sense of not contributing to but rather paid out of society's economic 
surplus. [his development also represents the destruction of the use value 
structure of the capitalist economy, which is no longer dominated ad social use 
values, C, but increasingly by specifically capitalist use values, C*, having as 
their sole purpose the promotion of exchange value. The problem of M-C- 
M’ is then transformed by the introduction of such specifically capitalist use 
values into one of M-C¥-M'. The quantitative advancement of exchange 
value, and hence economic growth as measured in our society, can no longer 
be assumed to constitute an advancement of human welfare in aggregate, but 
more likely constitutes the opposite. “Ti progressively becomes the chief source 
of today’s ultimate crisis.* 

In his 1960 book The Waste Makers, Packard quoted leading industrial 
designer Brooks Stevens who said, “our whole economy is based on planned 
obsolescence” and yet who denied that this constituted a system of “organized 
waste,” on the questionable grounds that it contributed positively to economic 
growth.” 

We live in a world not of increasing real wealth but rather of “illth” to use 
John Ruskin’s memorable term." In their pioneering Index of Sustainable 
Economic Welfare in For the Common Good (1994), Herman Daly and 
John Cobb provided an analysis of total economic welfare, incorporating 
ecological costs in addition to traditional income data, and demonstrated that 
per capita sustainable economic welfare was in decline, beginning in the 
1980s, even while GDP was on the rise. However, this attempt at a more 
accurate reckoning of changes in material welfare—since it did not scrutinize 
production itself—however only scratched the surface of the irrationalities 
built into the laws of motion of contemporary monopoly-finance capital and its 
increasingly destructive relation to the environment.” 

Today the evermore wasteful nature of capitalist production, viewed from 
a qualitative or use-value perspective, is starkly evident. The packaging 
industry, much of which is devoted to marketing wares, is the third largest 
industry in the world after food and energy.*® It has been estimated that 
packaging costs an average of 10-40 percent of non-food produce items 
purchased. The packaging of cosmetics sometimes costs three times as much 
to produce as the actual contents within it.47 Around 300 million tons of 
plastic are produced globally each year. Only two-thirds of this is enough, 
according to the Guardian, ` ‘to cover the 48 contiguous states of the U.S. in 
na food wrapping.” Advertising for some products, such as soap or beer, 

s 10-12 percent of the retail cost per unit sold, while with some toys 
re: is 15 percent of the retail cost. The sales promotion budgets of 
corporations meanwhile are often three times that of their advertising 
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budgets. 4 More than a a trillion dollars was spent on marketing in the United 
States in 2005 alone.” 

There is no obvious way of estimating the full cost of the irrational 
structure of production under such a system; nevertheless, it is clear that itis 
of vast dimensions, and the matenal cost of goods is generally far exceeded by 
their marketing and distribution costs. It follows that social and ecological 
planning geared to the production of use values and not the artificial 
promotion of exchange value could promote genuine human needs at a 
sharply reduced ecological cost. This is doubly and triply the case if we 
recognize the possibility of social planning of transportation, urban structure, 
population densities, etc. 

Mainstream environmental critics often attribute the increasingly wasteful 
and destructive forms of consumption that blight our society to the failings of 
the ordinary consumer under the assumption of “consumer sovereignty,” one 
of the principal tenets of orthodox economics. But with one out of every twelve 
dollars of U.S. GDP spent on marketing (which does not include the 
marketing costs built into the production of the commodities themselves) 
consumer sovereignty is a mere illusion. Individuals in society are subject to 
relentless marketing propaganda nearly every moment of their waking lives. 
Indeed, as John Kenneth Galbraith argued through his famous “dependence 
effect,” the way we consume in today’s capitalism is largely dependent on the 
way we produce, and not the other way around.” 

Marketing commodities in ways that exploit the alienation of human 
beings in monopoly capitalist society is now a fine art. As early as 1933, 
sociologist Robert S. Lynd observed in a monograph enttled, “The People 
as Consumers,” written for the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, that “advertising, branding, and style” changes were designed to take 
full advantage of the social insecurity and alienation brought on by changing 
economic conditions. Corporations looked on “job insecurity, monotony, 
loneliness, failure to marry, and other situations of tension” as opportunities 
for elevating “more and more commodities to the class of personality buffers. 
At each exposed point the alert merchandiser is ready with a panacea.”®* The 
symbolic need that commodities thus attain in our society is crucial to what 
Juliet Schor has called “the materiality paradox,” i.e., the selling of material 
goods to satisfy needs that cannot in fact be met by material commodities.” 
Ironically, it is this inability to obtain satisfaction from these commodities that 
ensures capital a permanent market—as long as, we are constantly told, 
“satisfaction is guaranteed.” Marketing plays on these social vulnerabilities, 
creating an endless series of new wants, enhancing the overall wastefulness of 
the system. 

Monopoly capitalism demands an ever-faster circulation of commodities in 
order to increase sales. Durability is the enemy of the system. Maximum 
profits are thus generated by a throwaway culture. The economic life of cell 
phones in the Untied States is only a couple of years due to both planned and 
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psychological obsolescence, with the result that 140 million cell phones 
reached what the Environmental Protection Agency refers to as their “end of 
life” (EOL) in 2007. Some 250 million computers and peripherals reached 
their EOL in the same year.** In 2006 Steve Jobs urged customers to buy an 
iPod every year to keep up with the latest technology.” More than 150 billion 
single-use beverage containers are purchased in the United States every year, 
while 320 million take-out cups are bought and discarded each day. Since the 
1960s, one-time-use containers have nsen from 6 percent of packaged soft 
drinks to 99 percent today. The more than 100 billion pieces of mostly 
unwanted junk mail delivered to homes and businesses in the United States 
each year add 51 million tons of greenhouse gases annually.®* In an economy 
designed to maximize overall waste, products are systematically made so as to 
no longer be repairable. Consumers are therefore compelled to discard them 
and return to the market and buy them again. 

The macro-inefficiency of the system, the lack of anything resembling 
social and economic planning, and the prodigious mountains of waste, are 
omnipresent realities wherever we turn—though, like the proverbial fish in the 
water, we are often unable to see it. The structure of cities organized around a 
“car-first” transportation system, the proliferation of strip malls, urban traffic 
congestion, the casino economy, the litigious society, the war economy, the 
penal state, and the lavish, conspicuous consumption of the | percent—all 
point to a world of extreme excess, accompanied by tremendous social 
deprivation and environmental degradation. It is estimated that the average 
U.S. traveler aged eighteen or older spends 18.5 hours a week in a car. In the 
1980s U.S. licensed drivers drove an average of about 10,000 miles a year; 
today it is around 14,000. Americans drove three trillion miles in 2010. In 
2010, the average weight of a U.S. vehicle was almost 800 pounds heavier 
than in 1987. For each million cars in the United States, asphalt paving 
equaling nearly 200,000 football fields is required.*’ 

A number of studies have shown that the economic surplus in the United 
States—much of which finds its statistical trace in economic waste associated 
with advertising, military spending, and other forms of socially unproductive 
output—constitutes more than 50 percent of GDP.® To this should be 
added the unnecessary costs associated with “the interpenetration effect.” 
None of this, moreover, takes into account the actual harm inflicted on human 
beings and the environment—so-called “negative externalities.” Indeed, 
capitalism, as the environmental economist K. William Kapp once argued, is 
“an economy of unpaid costs. ”®’ 

What all of this means is that most of the economy is directed at anything 
but the needs of the vast majority of the human beings who work and generate 
output. “For all its stinginess,” Marx wrote, “capitalist production is 
thoroughly wasteful with human material, just as...[it is] very wasteful of 
material resources, so that it loses for society what it gains for the individual 
capitalist.”®° The result under today’s monopoly-finance capital is that by any 
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rational standards the material progress at present is becoming more negative 
all the time. As Barry Commoner and Charles Anderson pointed out as early 
as the 1970s, we are overshooting nature's capacity to sustain our economic 
activities and thereby generating an enormous “ecological debt” that must 
eventually be paid merely for our continued survival. 

Odum, who spent the last two decades of his life perfecting a devastating 
ecological critique of neoclassical economics in which he repeatedly 
emphasized the overlap between his views and Marx, provided perhaps the 
clearest and most comprehensive analysis of what needs to be done in the face 
of the planetary crisis. He argued that it was possible to find a social 
resolution to conditions of climax accumulation represented by ecological 
overshoot by altering the structure of production and consumption on a global 
scale and reorienting the economic system to real wealth. This meant 
recognizing that “a principal waste in our society is using fuels in 
nonproductive activity. We drive more cars than necessary, drive them too 
often, and drive cars with too much horsepower. We use cars for commuting 
because cities are not organized with alternative transportation. Because 
higher costs of energy do cause people to eliminate some stupid wastes, higher 
fuel taxes may be needed in the United States for these wasteful uses.” 

Crucial to the development of sustainable economic conditions, Odum 
insisted, was the elimination of unequal ecological exchange. He 
demonstrated that in the late 1990s the United States was gaining 2.5 times 
more real wealth (i.e., embodied energy) than it exported, mainly to the 
disadvantage of underdeveloped countries. Needed social change also 
required “controlling global capitalism’s inherent tendency for short-term 
exploitation of resources,” which could undermine the national/internatonal 
“resource basis...causing collapse.” Capitalist growth was “identified,” in his 
conception, “as a large-scale analog of weed overgrowth.” Globally, “the 
exclusive dominance of large-scale capitalism” should be “replaced with an 
emphasis on cooperation with the environment and among nations.”™ 

In order to transcend what he called a “cancerous capitalism” that 
overdrafted resources and energy, Odum insisted that it would be essential to 
eliminate the economic and ecological “waste and luxury” that did not 
support jobs, real productivity, and real wealth. Hence, it would be necessary, 
among other things, he suggested, to: (1) change industry from a focus on 
“construction” (i.e., net investment) to “maintenance” (i.e., replacement 
investment); (2) “place an upper limit on individual incomes”; (3) reduce 
“uneamed income from interest and dividends”; (4) “downsize by reducing 
[upper-level] salaries rather than discharging employees”; (5) “provide public 
work programs for the unemployed”; (6) “decentralize organizational 
hierarchy”; (7) “limit the power of private cars”; (8) eliminate “plastic 
discard packaging’; (9) prioritize “ecological net production over 
consumption”; (10) promote an optimal economy through “high diversity, 
efficient cooperation”; (11) “share information without profit”; (12) promote 
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“equity between nations” in ecological exchange; and (13) “use agricultural 
varieties that need less input.” Odum was clear that this transition required a 
break with “imperial capitalism.”™ “Socialistic ideals about distribution,” he 
observed, “are more consistent with [a] steady state than growth,” while for 
capitalism it was exactly the opposite.™ 


The Global South and the Ultimate Crisis 


Ecological footprint analysis tells us that the world is in overshoot, 
currently using resources at a rate that would be sustainable for one and a half 
planet Earths. The main source of this environmental overdraft is to be found 
in the excesses of the rich countries, which are now, however, being duplicated 
throughout the globe. Indeed, if the whole world were to have the ecological 
footprint per capita of the United States, five Earths would be needed.® The 
very size of the ecological footprint of a rich economy such as the United 
States is an indication of its heavy reliance on unequal ecological exchange, 
extracting resources from the rest of the globe, particularly underdeveloped 
countries, in order to enhance its own growth and power. 

Odum was able to demonstrate concretely that while the hited States 
received more than twice as much embodied energy from trade as it exported, 
Ecuador was exporting five times the embodied energy that it received. Trade 
between the two was thus enormously disadvantageous to Ecuador in real 
wealth terms, while providing a massive ecological benefit to the U.S. 
economy. 

It follows that the downsizing of ecological footprints to get the world back 
in accord with environmental limits must necessarily fall very 
disproportionately on the rch capitalist countries. The only just and 
sustainable solution is one of contraction and convergence, whereby global per 
capita carbon emissions and ecological footprints are equalized, along with the 
elimination of unequal ecological exchange.” 

The global South is in many ways more immediately imperiled than the 
North by climate change and by the other planetary rifts. It is here too that an 
international peasant movement, La Via Campesina, has emerged, and with 
it hopes of the development of an environmental proletariat. Meanwhile the 
propaganda machine of the rich capitalist countries portrays emerging 
economies (notably China, where carbon emissions now exceed those of the 
United States) as constituting the single greatest threat to the environment. 
Understanding the relation of the global South to the ultimate crisis is 
therefore crucial. 

Comparison of the economy-ecology nexus of underdeveloped countries 
with that of developed monopoly-capitalist economies only serves to highlight 
the waste-ridden character of the latter. High levels of energy and carbon 
(fossil-fuel) intensity have characterized the major industrial countries in the 
post-Second World War era.™ This high-energy intensity was made possible 
by the imperial system of ecological (and economic) unequal exchange. 
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Stripped of their vast imperial-ecological and fossil-fuel subsidies, the rich 
economies would be readily perceived as the inefficient systems they are.’ 

Simon Kuznets, often viewed as the foremost figure in the development of 
national income accounting in the United States, highlighted some of the 
contradictions in comparing the GDPs of developed and underdeveloped 
economies. In a 1949 article “National Income and Industrial Structure,” 
Kuznets argued that the nich capitalist countnes were grossly overvalued in 
national income terms in comparison with less industrialized, less 
commercialized economic formations because everything that passed through 
the market—even costs that were mere “offsets” for the inefficiency and 
destructiveness of concentrated industrial-capitalist production—were seen as 
enhancing national income and economic growth.” Thus, it was well known 
(with specific reference to China) that “preindustrial” or underdeveloped 
economies were able to produce a higher nutritional content at lower cost; 
were more efficient “in respect to distance” in the bringing together of 
producers with consumers, and in not requiring the packaging and processing 
of produce to avoid spoliation: and were able to provide security to individuals 
over their life cycle through the organization of “family and community life” 
(which in the rich economies requires insurance). 

Much of what was counted as income and economic growth in modern 
industrial society such as “extra transportation and handling” thus could be 
“netified” (or netted out) as mere offsets to the inefficiencies and 
destructiveness of concentrated industrial and urban life. Here Kuznets 
included unnecessary dependence on the automobile; much of the cost of 
housing; the enormous amounts spent on distribution, transportation, and 
communication; expenditures on banks, employment agencies, brokerage 
houses, etc. 

A great deal of what was counted as GDP and as economic growth 
therefore consisted of nothing more than “libations of oil on the machinery of 
industrial society.” In highly industrialized economies “production, in the 
narrow sense of converting hides into shoes,” Kuznets observed, “accounts for 
merely a small part of the values of finished goods, whereas” in the 
underdeveloped economies “it accounts for practically all of it. The 
transportation and distribution activities in an industrial society can thus be 
clearly seen as offsets to the [real material] disadvantages of large-scale, 
machine manufacturing.” 

For Kuznets, then, many of the additional costs incurred by advanced 
industrial societies were intermediate offsets to negative features associated 
with those societies, adding nothing to final use values. However, from a 
social-planning or socialist perspective, as in Baran and Sweezy’s analysis, the 
criticism went even deeper, since the bulk of these artificial social costs could 
be classified not just as offsets to urban-industrial life, but as products of the 
exploitative, profit-centered, and monopolistic character of the capitalist 
economy, and thus socially irrational in that sense as well.” 
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In today’s increasingly globalized monopoly-finance capital, the ecological, 
social, and economic irationalities of the organization of production are 
visible on a planetary scale. This is particularly the case with agribusiness, 
given its heavy, almost exclusive, dependence on intensive carbon inputs at 
every stage of the production process (including fertilizer production); its 
destruction of subsistence farming; its vast food processing, packaging, and 
supermarket chains; and its global distributional and transportation networks 
that maximize food miles. According to the New York Times: “Cod caught 
off Norway is shipped to China to be turned into filets, then shipped back to 
Norway for sale.” This is due primarily to the global labor arbitrage, which 
takes advantage of low Chinese wages (based on migrant labor and thereby 
subsidized by peasant subsistence agriculture which covers the main 
reproduction costs of the workers). Likewise the global labor arbitrage 
explains why it is that “half of Europe's peas are grown and packaged in 
Kenya.” One study looked at a typical Swedish breakfast of bread, butter, 
cheese, apple, coffee, cream, orange juice, and sugar, and concluded that the 
food had traveled the equivalent of 24,901 miles—the circumference of the 
planet.” The average food item in U.S. consumption now travels over 1,500 
miles from field to table. Food miles associated with consumption in the 
United Kingdom amounted to “33 billion vehicle-kilometeres in 2002.” 

Again and again agribusiness has been shown to be less efficient in 
producing food per acre than intensive, small organic farming, which is also 
less damaging to the environment and is far superior in providing a livelihood 
for people and whole communities on the land.”® Hence, La Vía Campesina 
claims that in order to provide food security, livelihoods, jobs, and human 
health, as well as to protect the environment, global food production has to be 
in the hands of small-scale sustainable farmers, as opposed to large, 
monopolistic agribusiness corporations and supermarket chains. “The moral 
of the tale,” Marx observed in the 1860s, “...is that the capitalist system runs 
counter to a rational agriculture, or that a rational agriculture is incompatible 
with the capitalist system...and needs either small farmers working for 
themselves or the control of the associated producers. ””” 

The world revolt of small-scale farmers increasingly places ecology at the 
forefront, as groups of rural workers organize to fight the logic of capital in 
order to establish social control over ecological-matena! relationships and 
forge more meaningful, less alienated, and more sustainable conditions for life. 
According to environmental sociologists Mindi Schneider and Philip 
McMichael in the Journal of Peasant Studies, “Marx’s concept of the 
‘metabolic rift’...in the context of an international peasant mobilization 
embracing the science of ecology...has become the focal point of attempts to 
restore forms of agriculture that are environmentally and socially 
sustainable.” "S 

Odum insisted that increasing constraints on fossil-fuel use would spell the 
end of today’s petrofarming system. “The high yields from industnal 
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agriculture generated a very cruel illusion because the citizens, the teachers, 
and the leaders did not understand the energetics involved.... A whole 
generation of citizens thought that higher efficiencies in using the energy of the 
sun had arrived. This was a sad hoax, for people of the developed world no 
longer eat potatoes made from solar energy.... People are really eating 
potatoes made partly of oil.” 

Without the subsidy provided by the fossil fuels, today’s agribusiness 
system will simply collapse. As a result it will be necessary to return to more 
ecologically efficient forms of traditional agriculture. In this way, the 
knowledge system will be inverted. Rather than agribusiness corporations 
providing knowledge to traditional peasant farmers, it will be the latter who 
will be the inspiration for the most appropriate agriculture, rooted in 
thousands of years of cumulative knowledge of soil cultivation, supplemented 
by the advancements associated with modern agroecology. “Policies about 
population and development appropriate to low-energy restoration,” Odum 
wrote, “may be like those formerly found in low-energy cultures like the 
Yanomamo Indians of Venezuela.”” 

The notion that the areas of the global South, including China and India, 
can easily incorporate the billions of people now engaged in small-scale 
agriculture into the overcrowded urban centers of the third world is the 
product of a development ideology according to which the rich countries of 
Western Europe are said to have rapidly absorbed their own rural populations 
within their emerging, industrialized cities. In reality there were huge waves of 
emigration of Europeans to the colonies taking the pressure off the cities. (In 
the United States, which was a receiving ground for much of this European 
emigration, urbanization occurred much more gradually. By 1900, nearly 80 
percent of the British population lived in cities, while 40 percent of the U.S. 
population did. It took until 1960 before 70 percent of the U.S. population 
resided in cities, and until 2000 before it reached 80 percent.) Such an 
industrialization-urbanization pattern, relying on mass emigration, is clearly 
not feasible in today’s global South, which does not have the outlet of mass 
emigration on the scale now needed and the same carbon subsidies—given the 
constraints of climate change. Nor does it have the favorable economic 
conditions—expansicn into a whole “new” continent (albeit leading to the 
genocidal conquest of the orginal inhabitants)—under which the United 
States emerged as a world industrial power. What is happening instead in 
many countries is the huge growth of urban slums as people migrate from the 
countryside into cities that contain insufficient employment opportunities. 
Around one-third of the world’s city dwellers now live in slums.*! 

In response to these realities a powerful New Rural Reconstruction 
Movement has emerged in China—associated in particular with the 
pioneering ecological thinking of Wen Tieyun—that rejects large-scale 
farming-agribusiness systems as a viable pattern of development in today’s 
circumstances. Instead agriculture is to be rooted in the village system of 
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collective land rights (the product of the Chinese Revolution) and the 
utilization of traditional knowledge of some 240 million small household 
farmers—further informed by contemporary ecological science. This 
transformation of food production and socio-ecological relationships also 
involves expanding rural education, medical services, and infrastructure. This 
strategy is “committed to the Three Ps (the People’s Principles): people’s 
livelihood, people’s solidarity, and people’s cultural diversity.” 


The Society of Sustainable Human Development 


“Labour,” Marx wrote, “is first of all, a process between man and nature, 
a process by which man, through his own actions, mediates, regulates and 
controls the metabolism between himself and nature.”® It is this central 
metabolic relation between human beings and the natural environment which 
is now being called into question by capitalism on a planetary scale generating 
constant and ever-growing metabolic rifts.°* Even as global monopoly-finance 
capital falls prey to an endless stagnation crisis due to its own internal 
contradictions, it is also crossing all ecological boundaries in its drive for 
endless accumulation, thus activating its external contradictions on the 
broadest, most planetary scale. 

Economic growth under capitalism is inseparable from an increase, to 
quote Herman Daly, in “the metabolic flow of useful matter and energy from 
environmental sources, through the economic subsystem (production and 
consumption), and back to environmental sinks as waste.” The key to a 
sustainable society is thus the rational regulation of this “metabolic flow 
relative to natural cycles that regenerate the economy's resource depletion and 
absorb its waste emissions, as well as providing countless other natural 
services.” Recognizing these material constraints, and the fact that 
production was ultimately nothing but the relation between human beings and 
nature, Marx defined socialism as a society in which “socialized man, the 
associated producers, govern the human metabolism with nature in a rational 
way...accomplishing it with the least expenditure of energy and in conditions 
most worthy and appropriate for their human nature.”®” 

We are a long way from the rational, social regulation of the human 
metabolism with nature envisioned by Marx in the nineteenth century. Today 
the rit in this metabolism is threatening the entire planet as a place of 
habitation for humanity and countless other species. The gravity of the 
problem that faces us in addressing both the current planetary emergency and 
the inordinately destructive social metabolism of capital should not be 
downplayed. In order to avoid catastrophic climate change it will be necessary, 
science tells us, to find a way to keep the fossil fuels in the ground. We need 
to stay well below a trillion metric tons of carbon emissions if we are to have a 
reasonable chance of avoiding irreversible and catastrophic climate change. 
Rapidly cutting fossil-fuel consumption, however, means removing the energy 
subsidy on which today’s system of global monopoly-finance capitalism 
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critically relies, calling the whole system into question.” At the same time, it 
will be necessary to reverse the other planetary rifts, such as species extinction, 
the rupture of the nitrogen and phosphorus cycles, ocean acidification, the 
depletion or overuse of fresh water, the elimination of natural vegetative 
ground cover, and the degradation of the soil—in order to not close off the 
future. Here too we are forced to confront the nature of our social system. 

The really inconvenient truth is that there is no possible way to accomplish 
any, much less all, of these things other than by breaking with the underlymg 
logic of the accumulation of capital, M-C-M '—and today’s even deadlier M- 
C™M '. What is required both for long-term human survival, and for the 
creation of a new condition of “plenitude,” is a smaller ecological footprint for 
the global economy, coupled with a system of comprehensive socral, 
technological, and economic planning—one that is of, by, and for the 
people.® It means abandonment of the myth of absolute economic growth as 
the panacea for all of society’s ills, and the downshift to a sustainable, steady- 
state economy rooted in the development of human community rather than 
individual accumulation.” 

Nevertheless, the grim reality is that the balance of forces in the world 
today and the shortness of time leave no room for real optimism in this 
respect. As Mingi Li cogently observed in The Rise of China and the Demise 
of the Capitalist World Economy, barring a very rapid overthrow of capitalism 
of a kind that can scarcely be imagined today, the system will inevitably lead 
us into global catastrophe. Even if socialism triumphs in the second half of the 
century, “the task for future socialist governments will no longer be about 
preventing catastrophes but trying to survive them as they are taking place.”®" 
All that can be said with certainty is that the sooner the world supersedes 
capitalism the greater the chance for survival. . 

“Tt is impossible to think of anything at all concerning the elementary 
conditions of social metabolic reproduction,” Istvan Mészáros has written, 
“which is not lethally threatened by the way in which capital relates to them— 
the only way in which it can” as a mere means to accumulation. Indeed, as 


early as 1971, at the opening of the modem environmental era, Mészáros 
declared, 


[A] basic contradiction of the capitalist system of control is that it cannot 
separate advance” from destruction, nor “progress” from waste—however 
catastrophic the results. The more it unlocks the powers of productivity, 
the more it must unleash the powers of destruction; and the more it 
extends the volume of production, the more it must bury everything under 
mountains of suffocating waste. The concept of economy is radically 
incompatible with the “economy” of capital production, which, of 
necessity, adds insult to injury by first using up with rapacious 
wastefulness the limited resources of our planet, and then further 
aggravates the outcome by polluting and poisoning the human environment 
with its mass produced waste and effluence.®” 
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Ironically, it is in the very waste and destructiveness of what Odum called 
the “cancerous capitalism” of today that we are able to discover the potential 
for a more rational, just, and sustainable society. Looking at the explosive 
growth of finance, already visible in their time, together with “advertising, 
product differentiation, artificial obsolescence, model changes, and the other 
devices of the sales effort,” Baran and Sweezy observed: “The prodigious 
volume of resources absorbed in all these activities does in fact constitute 
necessary costs of capitalist production. What should be crystal clear is that an 
economic system in which such costs are socially necessary has long ceased to 
be a socially necessary economic system. ”” 
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Lenin and the “Aristocracy of Labor” 


Eric Hobsbawm 


Eric Hobsbawm,-who died last October 1, aged ninety-five, has been much 
celebrated as one of the twentieth century’s greatest English-language historians 
despite his steadfast advocacy of socialism and use of the tools of Marxian 
analysis. But, if asked, the founding editors of Monthly Review, Leo 
Huberman and Paul Sweezy, his lifelong colleagues and comrades, would have 
differed a bit. They would have said that it was precisely because Marxism was 
intrinsic to his theory, understanding, and action that he gained his 
preeminence. 

Both Hobsbawm and MR were born in turbulent times, he in the year of 
the Bolshevik Revolution, this magazine in the chaotic aftermath of the Second 
World War. But both came of age with the grim realities of the Cold War. 
Hobsbawm’s first book, published in the United States as Social Bandits and 
Primitive Rebels (1960), looked for lessons for fundamental change in pre- 
modern forms of resistance and rebellion, just as Huberman, Sweezy, and 
Baran were examining emerging revolutionary forms, especially in China and 
Cuba. Hobsbawm, of course, went on to chronicle the nineteenth-ceniury 
revolutionary awakening of Europe while MR examined and analyzed the 
nascent radical upsurge in the global South. 

Given the differences in their respective projects, distinctions in emphasis 
and direction were inevitable. In the aftermath of the 1956 events in the Soviet 
sphere Hobsbawm championed Eurocommunism, seemingly a break with the 
“hard line” Communism of the postwar European parties, but his stance was 
always to struggle within the movement not to separate himself from it. And for 
the next half-century he never considered himself anything other than part of the 
same project in which the editors of MR were engaged. So when W. W. 
Rostow’s The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto 
(1960), later seen as a justification for the Kennedy-Johnson third world 
imperial plans in Vietnam and elsewhere, became the blueprint for the 
counterattack against the insurgent developing countries, Paul Baran and 
Hobsbawm published a powerful rebuttal, that among other things, noted the 
uses that Cold War social science was put in aid of the U.S. imperial enterprise 
(see “The Stages of Economic Growth,” Kyklos, May 1961, pages 23442). 
The impact of this much-cited article was such that little attention is paid any 
longer to Rostow’s work. 

But like many radical academics, Hobsbawm’s perhaps greatest 
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contributions were as a teacher and communicator; something he shared, 
especially, with MR editor Leo Huberman, who was most committed to what 
he called “spreading the word.” The two of them became great friends when 
Hobsbawm came to New York for the first time at the end of the 1950s. In 
addition to much political talk, Hobsbawm took Huberman to The Five Spot, 
a dark smoky jazz club on the Bowery to hear music by the young followers of 
Charlie “Bird” Parker. Huberman, of course, had no idea who that was, but 
later said that the music and Hobsbawm’s running commentary was an 
extraordinary introduction to the quintessential musical form of this country. 
Hobsbawm was able to communicate to Huberman, as he did in his jazz 
reviews for the New Statesman, the place of jazz and Parker in the narrative of 
the struggle against Jim Crow on the eve of the civil rights movement. The 
reviews were collected in The Jazz Scene, which Hobsbawm published with the 
pseudonym Francis Newton, brought out by Monthly Review Press in the 
United States in 1960. 

Hobsbawm’s interests were wide-ranging, but his scholarship was singular 
and his commitment to socialism was steely. What made his work especially 
interesting was his ability not only to capture the historical specificity of a given 
age, but also his tendency to look at what was on the outskirts of the dominant 
view and see change as it emerged from the margins. Related to this was his 
proclivity to take on some of the hardest issues, including those facing the ieft. 
The following article, “Lenin and “The Aristocracy of Labor,” from the August 
1970 issue of Monthly Review is an instance of the latter. 

—The Editors 


The following brief essay is a contribution to the discussion of Lenin’s 
thought, on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of his birth. The 
subject is one which can be appropriately treated by a British Marxist, since 
the concept of an “aristocracy of labor” is one which Lenin clearly derived 
from the history of Bntsh nineteenth-century capitalism. His concrete 
references to the “anstocracy of labor” as a stratum of the working class 
appear to be exclusively drawn from Britain (though in his study notes on 
imperialism he also remarks upon similar phenomena in the “white” parts of 
the British Empire). The term itself is almost certainly derived from a passage 
by Engels written in 1885 and reprinted in the introduction to the 1892 
edition of The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844 which 
speaks of the great English trade unions as forming “an aristocracy among the 
working class.” 

The actual phrase may be attributable to Engels, but the concept was 
familiar in English politico-social debate, particularly in the 1880s. It was 
generally accepted that the working class in Britain at this penod contained a 
favored stratum-——~a minority but a numerically large one—which was most 
usually identified with the “artisans” (i.e., the skilled employed crafts—men 
and workers) and more especially with those organized in trade unions or 
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other working-class organizations. [his is the sense in which foreign observers 
also used the term, e.g., Schulze-Gaevemitz, whom Lenin quotes with 
approval on this point in the celebrated eighth chapter of Imperialism. This 
conventional identification was not entirely valid, but, like the general use of 
the concept of an upper working-class stratum, reflected an evident social 
reality. Neither Marx nor Engels nor Lenin “invented” a labor aristocracy. It 
existed only too visibly in Britain of the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Moreover, if it existed anywhere else, it was clearly much less visible or 
significant. Lenin assumed that, until the pernod of imperialism, it existed 
nowhere else. 

The novelty of Engels’s argument lay elsewhere. He held that this 
aristocracy of labor was made possible by the industrial world monopoly of 
Britain, and would therefore disappear or be pushed closer to the rest of the 
proletariat with the ending of this monopoly. Lenin followed Engels on this 
point, and indeed in the years immediately preceding 1914, when the Bnitish 
labor movement was becoming radicalized, tended to stress the second half of 
Engels’s argument, e.g., in his articles “English Debates on a Liberal 
Workers’ Policy” (1912), “The British Labor Movement” (1912), and “In 
England, the Pitiful Results of Opportunism” (1913). While not doubting 
for a moment that the labor aristocracy was the basis of the opportunism and 
“Liberal-Laborism” of the British movement, Lenin did not appear as yet to 
emphasize the international implications of the argument. For instance, he 
apparently did not use it in his analysis of the social roots of revisionism (see 
“Marxism and Revisionism,” 1908, and “Differences in the European Labor 
Movement,” 1910). Here he argued rather that revisionism, like anarcho- 
syndicalism, was due to the constant creation on the margins of developing 
capitalism of certain middle strata—small workshops, domestic workers, 
etc.—which are in turn constantly cast into the ranks of the proletariat, so that 
petty-bourgeois tendencies inevitably infiltrate into proletarian parties. 

The line of thought which he derived from his recognition of the labor 
aristocracy was at this stage somewhat different; and it is to be noted that he 
maintained it, in part at least, to the end of his political life. Here it is perhaps 
relevant to observe that Lenin drew his knowledge of the phenomenon not 
only from the wntings of Marx and Engels, who commented frequently on the 
Bnitish labor movement, and from his personal acquaintance with Marxists in 
England (which he visited six times between 1902 and 1911), but also from 
the fullest and best-informed work on the “aristocratic” trade unions of the 
nineteenth century, Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s Industrial Democracy. This 
important book he knew intimately, having translated it in his Siberian exile. 
It provided him, incidentally, with an immediate understanding of the links 
between the British Fabians and Bernstein: “The original source of a number 
of Bernstein’s contentions and ideas,” he wrote in September 1899 to a 
correspondent, “is in the latest books written by the Webbs.” Lenin continued 
to quote information drawn from the Webbs many years later, and specifically 
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refers to Industrial Democracy in the course of his argument in What Is To Be 
Done? 

Two propositions may be derived in part, or mainly, from the experience 
of the British labor anstocracy. The first was “that the subservience to the 
spontaneity of the labor movement, belittling of the role of ‘the conscious 
element,’ of the role of Social Democracy, means, whether one likes it or not, 
the growth of influence of bourgeois ideology among the workers.” The second 
was that a purely trade unionist struggle “is necessarily a struggle according to 
trade, because conditions of labor differ very much in different trades, and 
consequently the fight to improve these conditions can only be conducted in 
respect to each trade.” (What Is To Be Done? The second argument is 
supported by direct reference to the Webbs.) 

The first of these propositions appears to be based on the view that, under 
capitalism, bourgeois ideology i is hegemonic, unless deliberately counteracted 
by “the conscious element.” This important observation leads us far beyond 
the mere question of the labor aristocracy, and we need not pursue it further 
here. The second proposition is more closely linked to the aristocracy of labor. 
It argues that, given the “law of uneven development” within capitalism—.e., 
the diversity of conditions in different industries, regions, etc., of the same 
economy—a purely “ economist” labor movement must tend to fragment the 
working class into “selfish” (“petty bourgeois”) segments each pursuing its 
interest, if necessary in alliance with its own employers, at the expense of the 
rest. (Lenin several times quoted the case of the “Birmingham Alliances” of 
the 1890s, attempts at a joint union-management bloc to maintain prices in 
various metal trades. He derived this information almost certainly also from 
the Webbs.) Consequently such a purely “economist” movement must tend to 
disrupt the unity and political consciousness of the proletariat and to weaken 
or counteract its revolutionary role. 

This argument is also very general. We can regard the aristocracy of labor 
as a special case of this general model. It arises when the economic 
circumstances of capitalism make it possible to grant significant concessions to 
the proletariat, within which certain strata manage, by means of their special 
scarcity, skill, strategic position, organizational strength, etc., to establish 
notably better conditions for themselves than the rest. Hence there may be 
historic situations, as in late nineteenth-century England, when the aristocracy 
of labor can almost be identified with the effective trade union movement, as 
[Lenin sometimes came close to suggesting. 

But if the argument is in principle more general, there can be no doubt 
that what was in Lenin’s mind when he used it was the aristocracy of labor. 
Time and again we find him using phrases such as the following: “the petty 
bourgeois craft spirit which prevails among this aristocracy of labor” (“The 
Session of the International Socialist Bureau,” 1908); “the English trade 
unions, insular, aristocratic, philistinely selfish”; “the English pride themselves 
on their ‘practicalness’ and their dislike of general principles; this is an 
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expression of the craft spint in the labor movement” (“English Debates on a 
Liberal Workers’ Policy,” 1912); and “this aristocracy of labor...isolated 
itself from the mass of the proletariat in close, selfish, craft unions” (“Harry 
Quelch,” 1913). Moreover, much later, and in a carefully considered 
programmatic statement—in fact, in his “Preliminary Draft Theses on the 
Agrarian Question for the Second Congress of the Communist International” 
(1920)—+the connection is made with the greatest clanty: 


The industnal workers cannot fulfill their world-historical mission of 
emancipating mankind from the yoke of capital and from wars if these 
workers concern themselves exclusively with their narrow craft, narrow 
trade interests, and smugly confine themselves to care and concern for 
improving their own, sometimes tolerable, petty bourgeois conditions. This 
is exactly what happens in many advanced countries to the “labor 
aristocracy” which serves as the base of the alleged Socialist parties of the 
` Second International. 


This quotation, combining the earlier and the later ideas of Lenin about 
the aristocracy of labor, leads us naturally from the one to the other. These 
later writings are familiar to all Marxists. They date in the main from the 
period 1914—1917, and form part of Lenin’s attempt to provide a coherent 
Marxist explanation for the outbreak of the war and especially the 
simultaneous and traumatic collapse of the Second International and most of 
its constituent parties. They are stated most fully in the eighth chapter of 
Imperialism, and the article “Imperialism and the Split in the Socialist 
Movement,” written a little later (autumn 1916) and complementing it. 

The argument of Imperialism is well-known, though the glosses of 
“Imperialism and the Split” are not so widely known. Broadly speaking, it 
runs as follows. Thanks to the peculiar position of British capitalism— ‘vast 
colonial possessions and a monopolist position in the world markets”—the 
British working class tended already in the mid-nineteenth century to be 
divided into a favored minority of labor aristocrats and a much larger lower 
stratum. The upper stratum “becomes bourgeois,” while at the same time “a 
section of the proletariat allows itself to be led by people who are bought by 
the bourgeoisie, or at least are in their pay. ” In the epoch of imperialism what 
was once a purely British phenomenon 1 is now found in all the imperialist 
powers. Hence opportunism, degenerating into social chauvinism, 
characterized all the leading parties of the Second International. However, 
“opportunism cannot now triumph in the working-class movement of any 
country for decades as it did in England,” because world monopoly has now 
to be shared between a number of competing countries. Thus impenalism, 
while generalizing the phenomenon of the aristocracy of labor, also provides 
the conditions for its disappearance. 

The relatively cursory passages of Imperialism are expanded into a rather 
fuller argument in “Imperialism and the Split.” The existence of a labor 
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aristocracy 1s explained by the super-profits of monopoly, which allows the 
capitalists “to devote a part (and not a small one at that) to bribe their own 
workers, to create something like an alliance...between the workers of a given 
nation and their capitalists against the other countnes.” This “bribery” 
operates through trusts, the financial oligarchy, high prices, etc. (ie., 
something like joint monopolies between a given capitalism and its workers). 
The amount of the potential bribe is substantial—Lenin estimated it as 
perhaps one hundred million francs out of a billion—and so, under certain 
circumstances, is the stratum which benefits from it. However, “the question 
as to how this littl sop is distributed among labor ministers, ‘labor 
representatives ...labor members of war industrial committees, labor officials, 
workers organized in narrow craft unions, office employees, etc., etc., 13 a 
secondary question.” The remainder of the argument, with exceptions to be 
noted below, amplifies but does not substantially alter the argument of 
Imperialism. 

It 1s essential to recall that Lenin’s analysis was attempting to explain a 
specific historic situatton—the collapse of the Second International—and to 
buttress specific political conclusions which he drew from it. He argued, first, 
that since opportunism and social chauvinism represented only a minority of 
the proletariat, revolutionaries must “go down lower and deeper, to the real 
masses’; and second, that the “bourgeois labor parties” were now irrevocably 
sold to the bourgeoisie, and would neither disappear before the revolution nor 
in some way “return” to the revolutionary proletariat, though they might 
“swear by the name of Marx” wherever Marxism was popular among the 
workers. Hence revolutionaries must reject a factitous unity between the 
revolutionary proletarian and the opportunist philistine trend within the labor 
movement. In bnef, the international movement had to be split, so that a 
Communist labor movement could replace a Social Democratic one. 

These conclusions applied to a specific historical situation, but the analysis 
supporting them was more general. Since it was part of a specific political 
polemic as well as a broader analysis, some of the ambiguities of Lenin’s 
argument about imperialism and the labor aristocracy are not to be scrutinized 
too closely. As we have seen, he himself pushed certain aspects of it aside as 
“secondary.” Nevertheless, the argument is in certain respects unclear or 
ambiguous. Most of its difficulties arise out of Lenin’s insistence that the 
corrupted sector of the working class is and can only be a minority, or even, as 
he sometimes suggests polemically, a tiny minority, as against the masses who 
are not “infected with ‘bourgeois respectability” and to whom the Marauists 
must appeal, for “this is the essence of Marxian tactics.” 

In the first place, it is evident that the corrupted minority could be, even on 
Lenin’s assumptions, a numerically large sector of the working class and an 
even larger one of the organized labor movement. Even if it only amounted to 
20 percent of the proletariat, like the labor organizations in late nineteenth- 
century England or in 1914 Germany (the illustration is Lenin’s), it could 
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not be simply written off politically, and Lenin was too realistic to do so. 
Hence a certain hesitation in his formulations. It was not the labor anstocracy 
as such, but only “a stratum” of it which had deserted economically to the 
bourgeoisie (“Imperialism and the Split”). It is not clear which stratum. The 
only types of workers specifically mentioned are the functionaries, politicians, 
etc., of the reformist labor movements. [hese are indeed minorities—tiny 
minorities—corrupted and sometimes frankly sold to the bourgeoisie, but the 
question why they command the support of their followers is not discussed. 

In the second place, the position of the mass of the workers is left in some 
ambiguity. It is clear that the mechanism of exploiting a monopoly of markets, 
which Lenin regards as the basis of “opportunism,” functions in ways which 
cannot confine its benefits to one stratum only of the working class. There is 
good reason to suppose that “something like an alliance” “between the 
workers of the given nation and their capitalists against the other countries” 
(and which Lenin illustrates by the Webbs’s “Birmingham Alliances”) 
implies some benefits for æ workers, though obviously much larger ones for 
the well organized and strategically strong labor aristocrats among them. It is 
indeed true that the world monopoly of nineteenth-century British capitalism 
may have provided the lower proletarian strata with no significant benefits, 
while it provided the labor aristocracy with substantial ones. But this was 
because there was, under the conditions of competitive, liberal, “laissez-faire” 
capitalism and inflation, no mechanism other than the market (including the 
collective bargaining of the few proletarian groups capable of applying it), for 
distributing the benefits of world monopoly to the Brith workers. 

But under the conditions of imperialism and monopoly capitalism this was 
no longer so. Trusts, price maintenance, “alliances,” etc., did provide a 
means of distributing concessions more generally to the workers affected. 
Moreover, the role of the state was changing, as Lenin was aware. “Lloyd 
Georgeism” (which he discussed most perceptively in “Imperialism and the 
Split”) aimed at “securing fairly substantial sops for the obedient workers, in 
the shape of social reforms (insurance, etc.).” It is evident that such reforms 
were likely to benefit the “non-anstocratic” workers relatively more than the 
already comfortably situated “aristocrats.” 

Finally, Lenin’s theory of imperialism argues that the “handful of the 
richest, privileged nations” turned into “parasites on the body of the rest of 
mankind,” i.e., into collective exploiters, and suggests a division of the world 
into “exploiting” and “proletarian” nations. Could the benefits of such a 
collective exploitation be confined entirely to a privileged layer of the 
metropolitan proletariat? Lenin was keenly aware that the original Roman 
proletariat was a collectively parasitic class. Writing about the Stuttgart 
Congress of the International in 1907, he observed: 


The class of those who own nothing but do not labor either is incapable of 
overthrowing the exploiters. Only the proletarian class, which maintains 
the whole of society, has the power to bring about a successful social 
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revolution. And now we see that, as the result of a far-reaching colonial 
policy the European proletanat has partly reached a situation where it 1s 
not its work that maintains the whole of society but that of the people of 
the colonies who are practically enslaved. . . . In certain countries these 
circumstances create the material and economic basis for infecting the 
proletariat of one country or another-with colonial chauvinism. Of course 
this may perhaps be only a temporary phenomenon, but one must 
nevertheless clearly recognize the evil and understand its causes.... 


“Marx frequently referred to a very significant saying of Sismondi’s to the 
effect that the proletarians of the ancient world lived at the expense of society 
whereas modem society lives at the expense of the proletanan” (1907). Nine 
years later, in the context of a later discussion, “Imperialism and the Split” 
still recalls that “the Roman proletariat lived at the expense of society.” 

Lenin’s analysis of the social roots of reformism is often presented as if it 
dealt only with the formation of a labor aristocracy. It is of course undeniable 
that Lenin stressed this aspect of his analysis far more than any other and, for 
purposes of political argument, almost to the exclusion of any other. It is also 
clear that he hesitated to follow up other parts of his analysis, which seemed to 
have no bearing on the political point he was at that time overwhelmingly 
concerned to make. However, a close reading of his writings shows that he did 
consider other aspects of the problem, and that he was aware of some of the 
difficulties of an excessively one-sided “labor aristocratic” approach. Today, 
when it is possible to separate what is of permanent relevance in Lenin’s 
argument from what reflects the limits of his information or the requirements 
of a specific political situation, we are in a position to see his writings in 
historical perspective. 

If we try to judge his work on the “aristocracy of labor” in such a 
perspective, we may well conclude that his writings of 1914—1916 are 
somewhat less satisfactory than the profound line of thought which he pursued 
consistently fom What Is To Be Done? to the Preliminary Draft Theses on 
the Agrarian Question of 1920. In fact, though much of the analysis of a 
“labor aristocracy” is applicable to the period of imperialism, the classic 
nineteenth-century (British) model of it, which formed the basis of Lenin’s 
thinking on the subject, was ceasing to provide an adequate guide to the 
reformism of, at least, the British labor movement by 1914, though as a 
stratum of the working class it was probably at its peak in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. 

On the other hand the more general argument about the dangers of 
“spontaneity” and “selfish” economism in the trade-union movement, though 
illustrated by the historic example of the late nineteenth-century British labor 
aristocracy, retains all its force. It is indeed one of the most fundamental and 


permanently illuminating contributions of Lenin to Marxism. 
NAY, 
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What Makes the Working Class a 
Revolutionary Subject? 


MICHAEL A. LEBOWITZ 


What makes the working class a revolutionary subject? Not Hegelian 
mysticism—that it is the universal class or the vulgar copy of the Absolute Spirit. 
Nor is the working class a revolutionary subject because of its physical location— 
that it is strategically placed to stop the wheels of industry. 

From the sublime to the crude—there can be little surprise that these 
explanations convince few. Of course, there are some who had better explanations 
as to why the working class was revolutionary but wko now say that the working 
class’s time has come and gone. For instance, some suggest that once upon a time, 
capital concentrated workers, allowed them to come together and to organize and 
struggle; today, though, capital has decentralized workers and turns them against 
each other in a way that prevents them from strugg.ing together. Once upon a 
time, the working class had nothing to lose but its chains but now it has been 
absorbed within capitalism, is a prisoner of consumerism and its articles of 
consumption own and consume it. 

Those who conclude that the working class is not a revolutionary subject 
because capitalism has changed the working class reveal that they do not 
understand the ABCs of Marxism. The working class makes itself a revolutionary 
subject through its struggles—it transforms itself. That was always the position of 
Marx—his concept of “revolutionary practice,” which is the simultaneous 
changing of circumstances and self-change. The working class changes itself 
through its struggles. It makes itself fit to create the new world. 

But why do workers struggle? Underlying all the struggles of workers is what 
Marx called the “worker’s own need for development.” We know ‘that Marx 
understood that wage struggles in themselves were inadequate. But not to engage 
in them, he recognized, would leave workers “apathetic, thoughtless, more or less 
well fed instruments of production.” In the absence of struggle, Marx argued that 
the workers would be “a heartbroken, a weak minded, a worn-out, unresisting 
mass.” Struggles are a process of production: they produce a different kind of 
worker, a worker who produces herself or himself as someone whose capacity has 
grown, whose confidence develops, whose ability to organize and unite expands. 
But why should we think this is limited to wage szruggles? Every struggle in 
which people assert themselves, every struggle in which they push for social 
justice, every struggle to realize their own potential and their need for self- 
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development, builds the capacities of the actors. 

And, those struggles bring us up against capital. Why? Because capital is the 
barrier that stands between us and our own development. And it is so because 
capital has captured the fruits of all civilization, is the owner of all the products of 
the social brain and the social hand, and it turns our products and the products of 
workers before us against us—for one sole purpose, which 1s its own gain, profit. 
If we are to satisfy our needs, if we are to be able to develop our potential, we 
must struggle against capital and, in doing so, we workirig people create ourselves 
as revolutionary subjects. 

But who are we? What is this working class that is the revolutionary subject? 
You will not find the answer in Das Kapital. Marx’s Capital was not about the 
working class—-except insofar as the working class was an object. What Capital 
explains is the nature of capital, its goals and its dynamics. But it only tells us 
about the working class insofar as capital acts against the working class. And, 
insofar as it doés not present the working class as subject, it also does not focus on 
the way in which capital struggles against this subject. So, we have to look 
elsewhere in Marx for his comments about how the capitalist class maintains its 
power by dividing and separating workers (specifically Insh and English 
workers). And, although Marx explicitly commented that “the contemporary 
power of capital rests” upon the creation of new needs for workers, there is no 
place where he explored this question. 

Thus, this critical question of the nature of the contemporary working class is 
one for which the answers will not be found in a book. We must develop the 
answers ourselves. Who is not-capital today? Who is separated from the means of 
production and must approach capital as a supplicant in order to survive? Surely, 
it is not only those who sell their labor power to capital but also those unable to 
sell their labor power to capital—not only the exploited but the excluded. And 
surely, it includes those who, in the context of a massive reserve army of the 
unemployed, work within the sphere of circulation of capital but are compelled to 
bear the risks themselves—i.e., those who struggle to survive in the informal 
sector. They may not correspond to that stereotype of the working class as male 
factory worker, but that stereotype was always wrong. 

Certainly, we need to begin with the recognition of the heterogeneous 
nature of the working class. As Marx knew, differences within the working 
class make it possible for capital to continue to rule. But, as Marx also knew, 
in the process of struggle we build unity. And, we can build that unity by 
recognizing as our common goal the need for our own development and by 
recognizing that “the free development of each is the condition for the free 
development of all.” Capital has been winning the battle of ideas by 
convincing us that there is no alternative, and those who dismiss the working 
class as revolutionary subject reinforce that message. We can fight the battle of 
ideas, though, by stressing our nght for self-development. As Marx and 
Engels knew, for workers “this appeal to their right is only a means of making 
them take shape as ‘they,’ as a revolutionary, united mass.” We have a world 
to win—the world we build every day. 

— 
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Remembering Walter Rodney 


Issa G. Shivji 


I grew up in the eastern region of Tanzania, where | did my primary 
school. All my secondary school I did in Dar es Salaam-—actually, living in 
this very apartment. So I grew up here. Then in 1966 I completed my high 
school, and in 1967 I joined the university. At that time it was the University 
College, Dar es Salaam, because it was part of the University of East Africa. 
Nineteen Sixty-Seven was an important year because the year before there 
had been a student demonstration that opposed the government’s proposal to 
start National Service, which was mandatory for university students. You had 
to spend about five months in the camps, and for the next eighteen months 40 
percent of your salary would be deducted. Students opposed it. The 
president, Julius Nyerere, “sent them down”: expelled them for a year. 

That started a whole rethinking about the university, and there was a big 
conference on the role of the university. Then in February 1967 came the 
Arusha Declaration.’ The ruling party, the Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU), issued the Arusha Declaration and a policy of socialism 
and self-reliance. Our word in Kiswahili, Ujamaa (translated as extended 
family or familyhood), became the official policy. A number of companies in 
the commanding heights of the national economy were nationalized by the 
government. That started a whole new debate at the university. 

Walter Rodney had just come from SOAS (the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London) and became a young lecturer here.* 
In the conference on rethinking the role of the university in now socialist 
Tanzania, he played a very important role. So, when | joined the university in 
July 1967, it was a campus with lots of discussions and debates in which 
Rodney participated. So that’s my background. From 1967 to 1970, I did 
my Bachelor of Laws degree in the Faculty of Law. I went to England in 
1970 to do my master’s, came back in 1971, and from 71 to ’72 I did my 
National Service. Since then, I have been at the university and participated in 
the various debates and writings. 


In 2006, I retired from the Faculty of Law because we have a statutory 
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retirement age of sixty. But I was appointed the Mwalimu Julius Nyerere 
Chair in Pan-African Studies. It’s newly established and I am the first holder 
of that Chair. So I am back at the university. 

I can’t recall if Walter came before or after the demonstrations, but he 
certainly participated in the discussion that followed after the 1966 expulsion 
and after the Arusha Declaration. After the Declaration, in '67, ’68, there 
was a small group of people called the Socialist Club in which Malawians, 
Ugandans, Ethiopians, and many other students were involved. The Socialist 
Club was transformed into the University Students African Revolutionary 
Front CUSARF). It was all the initiative of students, not the faculty. Walter 
was one of the few young faculty involved, but purely within a relationship of 
equality. There was no professor and student there. 

The students were very militant, and the Revolutionary Front, in which | 
was a member, was led by the chairman, Yuweri Museveni, who is now the 
president of Uganda, and a number of other comrades were involved in the 
leadership. Then in 1968 we established the organ of the USARF, which 
was called Cheche. This was a Cyclostyled student journal containing many 
militant articles and analyses of not only Tanzania but the world situation and 
the role of young people in the African revolution. In the first issue, Rodney 
had an article. He wrote something on labor. I too had an article, called 
“Educated Barbarians.” This was our first issue. It actually became, we 
realized only later, a very important journal circulated as far as the United 
States. There were some study groups anxiously waiting for the journal to 
come out. The third issue was a special issue called “The Silent Class 
Struggle.” This was a long essay, written by me, which basically argued that 
we should not judge socialism simply by listening to what people say, what 
leaders say, but by what is actually happening in reality: What are the 
relations of production being created and the class interests involved? So, we 
worked on the whole question of the development of class and which class is 
the agency for building socialism. The issue that followed carned commentary 
on my long essay. One of the comments was by Walter Rodney, and after 
that the journal was banned and the organization deregistered. 

The reasons given were simply that we don’t need foreign ideology. We 
have our own ideology: Ujamaa. Cheche is a Kiswahili word. Translated it’s 
“to spark.” The Spark was Nkrumah’s journal, but Spark was a translation 
from Iskra, Lenin’s journal. So what the students did immediately after that 
was change the name to MajiMaji. Now, MajiMaji is a reference to the first 
revolt, 1905, of the people in Tanganyika and the coast against German 
imperialism. This was called the MajiMaji War, the MajiMaji Rebellion. 
The journal continued for some time after that and continued to publish 
militant articles. Though USARF was banned, many of the leaders of 
USARF took over the TANU League. The TANU League was the youth 
arm of the ruling party, and they continued their militant activities. 

Ten to fifteen years, beginning in the 1980s, the last period of Mwalimu 
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Nyerere, and particularly the last five years, were very critical. We were 
engulfed in a serious crisis: economic and political. For the first time, the 
legitimacy of the political regime was questioned. Since Mwalimu Nyerere 
stepped down in 1985, the various policies of his government have been 
reversed under pressure from the World Bank, the IMF, and the donors, 
particularly from Western imperialism. The 1980s were also the beginning of 
the fall of the Soviet Union. One of the sites that were attacked, ideologically, 
was the university. The World Bank was telling Africa you don’t need 
universities, that they were white elephants, and what you needed to do was to 
place emphasis on primary education. The university was starved of resources. 
The faculty also began to move out, finding greener pastures either outside the 
country or in research institutes, consultancies, think tanks, and so on. Much 
of the period of vigorous debates was heavily affected by the reorientation of 
the university. The university was turned into a factory to support and answer 
to the needs of the market. So faculties of commerce and the professional 
faculties became much more dominant. The last fifteen to twenty years at. the 
university—all the gains of the Nyerere period have been reversed. One of the 
objectives of the Nyerere Chair is to try to reclaim to the extent possible the 
old debates and to reintroduce and redirect the debates on campus. 

In the old period, the international context was very different. It was a 
period high on revolution. You had the crvil nghts movement in the United 
States. You had the Vietnam War. The Vietnam War mobilized young 
people all over the world. You had the French student demonstrations. You 
had the liberation movements in Southern Africa, which were based in Dar es 
Salaam and strongly supported by Mwalimu Nyerere. The students at the 
university had very close connections with the liberation movements. Members 
of USARF went to liberated areas and lived there. All over the world, there 
were vigorous debates going on. This was the first decade of independence in 
Africa. The whole meaning of independence for Africans was questioned—is 
it real independence?——and there was talk about neo-colonialism. 

Some of the texts fondly read were Fanon’s The Wretched of the Earth, 
Nkrumah’s Neo-Colonialism, The Last Stage of Imperialism, and texts by 
Samir Amin, Paul Baran, and Paul Sweezy.® These were the kinds: of things 
read, and also classics of Marxism. So the international context was certainly 
at a highpoint all over the world. One interesting example of the kind of 
contradictory situation we had was a seminar of East and Central Africa 
youth organized under the youth league of the party. It was held at Nkrumah 
Hall at the university. A lot of our comrades delivered papers. Rodney also 
delivered a paper. At that time, there were the hijackings by the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. His paper referred to that. It was a very militant 
paper about the African revolution and so on castigating the first independent 
regimes as petit bourgeois regimes that had hijacked the revolution. He called 
it the “briefcase revolution,” where the leaders went to Lancaster House, 
compromised, and came back with independence and this was not real 
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independence.* 

This paper was published in the Party [TANU] newspaper called The 
Nationalist. Nyerere took very strong objection to it. The next day the 
newspaper carried an editorial called, “Revolutionary Hot Air,” and in very 
strong terms attacked Rodney for preaching violence to young people.” It 
basically said that while, of course, we were trying to build a socialist society, 
our socialist society would be built on our own concrete conditions, and you 
cannot preach violence and violent overthrow of brotherly African 
governments. He said Rodney is welcome to stay here but not to preach 
violence to young people. When that editorial appeared, | remember the 
morning the newspapers came out, we read the editonal and all of us 
suspected, until more was confirmed, that that editorial was written by 
President Nyerere himself. We had prepared this special issue of MajiMaji in 
which all the seminar papers would be carried. One of our comrades, when he 
read the editorial, became so scared that he took all the papers we had 
collected and burned them, and in the process scorched the front grass lawn 
near the student dormitories. 

Then Rodney replied in a long letter, a very interesting letter. Basically, 
he defended himself, but he was also appeasing in that he was thankful and 
grateful he was allowed to stay here and that when he talked about capitalism 
and neo-colonialism he was only talking about that system which carried his 
ancestors as slaves into other parts of the world, and now he was trying to 
establish a reconnection and talk about this gruesome system which is still with 
us. 

His famous book How Europe Underdeveloped Africa was wntten here. If 
you look at the preface of that book, there are two people he thanked 
personally for reading the manuscript and both of them happened to be 
students, Karim Hini and Henry Mapolu. That was the relationship we had 
with Walter. Museveni knew him very well. Museveni was also a student of 
political science. 

After 1967, one of the important movements started by the students 
themselves was that knowledge cannot be compartmentalized. It’s holistic, and 
whether you are doing science or law or political science, the knowledge must 
be integrated. The Faculty of Law was the first to start a course called 
“Problems of East Africa,” in which lecturers from different departments 
participated, and Rodney was one of them. That course then evolved into 
what was known as a “common course,” which was compulsory for all the 
students coming into the university. That further evolved into what became the 
Institute of Development Studies and later it became the Institute of East 
African Social and Economic Problems. These were common courses in the 
formal syllabi. But we the students had our own ideological classes. We met 
every Sunday, and we were assigned readings; some came with readings, 
made presentations, everyone participated to do what we called “arm 
ourselves” ideologically. Again, Rodney was a prominent participant in these 
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ideological classes. This was totally voluntary. What we read and discussed 
was then taken to the classroom. We would not allow lecturers to get away 
with anything without being challenged. 

So debates continued outside the classroom and inside the classroom, and 
there was a close relationship with the liberation movements. All the 
important leaders of the liberation movements came to the university, gave 
lectures, participated in debates, from Eduardo Mondlane to Gora Ibrahim of 
the Pan-African Congress. I remember Stokely Carmichael came. C.L.R. 
James came to Dar es Salaam and gave fantastic lectures for a whole week. 
Cheddi Jagan from Guyana came and gave a lecture.’ East African leaders, 
including Oginga Odinga, came and gave a lecture. The “Front” 
(USARF) never missed an opportunity. Whatever events took place in 
Africa, there would be a statement by the “Front” analyzing and taking a 
position on it. The USARF positions were taken very seriously by the 
liberation movements. Samora Machel came and talked to the students. 
` There would not be a single night without some lecture taking place. 

There was a time when there was a bit of a split. This internal division 
was partly a reaction to the split in international socialism, between China and 
the Soviet Union. The Dar es Salaam campus followed very closely that 
debate of the Communist Party of China and the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union: the rising socialist imperialism. We had lots of discussions on 
that. But many of them were internal splits within our groups. 

This idea that Rodney left Dar es Salaam because of, or just ahead of, an 
order to leave—I do not think it’s true. If it was true, he would have definitely 
told us. Don’t forget, Rodney left early and went to Jamaica. From Jamaica 
he was deported. That’s where he wrote his very famous pamphlet Groundings 
with My Brothers. After the nots in Jamaica, he came back to Dar es Salaam. 
Then he left in 1974. Now, when he was about to leave, I remember 
specifically a personal conversation. We were driving from the campus, and at 
the time he and Pat were preparing to leave for Guyana. I told Walter, I said, 
“Walter, why do you have to go? Look, stay here. You can easily try and get 
your citizenship and continue the struggle. You don’t have to go back.” He 
said, “No, comrade. I can make my contnbution here, but I will not be able 
ever to grasp the idiom of the people. I will not be able to connect easily. | 
have to go back to the people I know and who know me.” | heeded that. That 
was his position and he left. 

Then during the Zimbabwe independence celebration—he had returned 
to Guyana and formed the Working People’s Alliance (WPA) and we 
closely followed it. On his way to Zimbabwe, and this was a time when the 
movement was in trouble, he passed through and stayed with one of our 
comrades here. This comrade told him, “Walter stay, don’t go back. Guyana 
is dangerous.” There was a case against him in court. Walter said, “No, | 
cannot just run away. I have to go back.” So it is certainly not true that he was 
pushed out. 
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It’s more believable that he was pulled because he felt he could make his 
contnbution there, in Guyana. And he did, in my view. One can make critical 
assessments in hindsight, but one of the things we appreciated, and came to 
learn from, the Party, the WPA, was how it managed to bring together 
Indian and African youth. This was a real breakthrough. Of course, there 
were other problems. So my own view is that Walter was not forced out of 
Tanzania. It could not be true. If so, we would have known. 

Even at that time, while we understood Rodney’s background, the 
comrades here sometimes did not fully subscribe to his positions on race. We 
often told him that while it was understood in the North American situation, 
here it could not be applied. Another issue where we had strong disagreement 
was in relation to a piece he wrote called “Ujamaa as Scientific Socialism.” 
This was the early seventies. He was trying to show, drawing on the 
Narodniks, that Ujamaa is scientific socialism.’ Before he published that, we 
met and had a discussion on his draft. We had some heated exchanges and 
vigorously disagreed with him. We argued that you cannot identify petit 
bourgeois socialism as scientific socialism. At the end of it, Rodney said he 
would defer to his Tanzanian comrades since we were the ones who knew the 
situation here. He went ahead and published it. We did not expect he would. 
So what I am trying to say, coming from a different background, is that we 
did not accept everything with unanimity. 

But we realized Walter was an institution. Whenever we had differences 
we met internally and sorted it out. He left a huge shadow here, on the left, on 
the African left, and in Tanzania itself. His own learning and foundation 
were laid here. When he came to Dar es Salaam, he came essentially as a 
young academic from SOAS, where he had just finished his PhD. His years 
here were an important period of formation of his own ideas. Like it was an 
important period for the rest of us. I think his international fame came after 
the book and, of course, was connected with what happened in Jamaica. PH 
try to be as fair as possible. My own view 1s there were aspects of Rodney’s 
organizational inclination which I think, in a sense, exposed him. Of course, a 
powerful movement like that is bound to have enemies. But I am not quite 
sure if Rodney always paid enough attention: to a matter of tactics, number 
one, and number two, to security of the leadership. It does happen with 
powerful leaders like Rodney, the movement tends to become very dependent 
on single leaders. That is one lesson to draw. When that leader goes, 
invariably the movement falls apart. That’s what seems to have happened in 
Guyana. While in theory, of course, we talk about the importance of the 
movement, importance of the people, importance of the working people, 1 in 
practice we always find it difficult to build movements which can continue 
regardless of original leadership. 

Of course, Í do not know at the moment, and I keep asking people from 
there, if there has been a critical assessment of the WPA. I haven’t seen one 
myself. I also get the feeling that once Rodney went and the movement fell 
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apart, even the leaders seemed to disintegrate. I am not sure if any of them 
have gone back and tried to reassess it. 

While Walter was militant in the Guyana situation, if anything, the 
impression | got was that his main contribution was building a mass 
movement. | may be wrong. But I always took the WPA to be a mass 
movement and not an underground conspiratorial group. If at a certain point 
the WPA, after assessment, reached the conclusion that there was no other 
way except armed struggle, I don’t know. I never really came across an 
assessment. But certainly, from what we know and the way it operated, the 
image | have of the WPA is of Rodney as its collective leader. Another very 
interesting contribution of the WPA: collective leadership, with all the mass 
of youth behind them, walking the streets, going to a sugar plantation. [his is 
the image I have of the WPA. That image is not totally consistent with some 
kind of conspiratorial group and armed struggle. 

But there are two aspects, particularly for the period we are going through 
now: collective leadership and a mass movement are important contributions, 
something to learn from. Not to ignore the circumstances connected with 
armed struggle, but I think one thing we have learned is that armed struggle 
alone, without a mass movement, has a tendency to deteriorate. And once 
again the importance of politics rather than militarism is coming back. | 
remember in the early eighties I was on a lecture tour in the United States 
and Canada, and the point I kept emphasizing was that the period we were 
going through in Africa then was essentially a period of the insurrection of 
ideas, insurrection of mass movements, open mass movements, rather than 
underground armed struggle groups: in other words, insurrectional politics. 
To a certain extent we saw insurrectional politics in the movement that started 
after the fall of the Berlin Wall and the so-called democratization movement. 
In West Africa and elsewhere, it became a mass movement. 

Of course, it was suppressed, preempted; it was hijacked in many ways. 
What was essentially insurrectional politics for real democracy was hijacked 
into multi-parties. Multi-parties is not the end-all of democracy. The liberal 
Western model cannot simply be adopted, in my view. But those ten to fifteen 
years of liberal politics and neoliberal economics, | think, are coming to an 
end. The neoliberal honeymoon is over. Interestingly, there is a whole new, 
other way of thinking. 

Let me give you my own experience in this country. In the few events | 
organized under the Nyerere Chair, it’s amazing to see how young people 
want to know more about where we are coming from. For that purpose, today, 
we are beginning to see people talking about the historical experience, talking 
about Ujamaa. At one time, Ujamaa had become a term of abuse. Nyerere 
used to say, “If I was to talk about Ujamaa openly | would be considered a 
fool. I can only whisper about it.” But now these ideas are coming back. They 
are being recalled. In my view, the whole imperialist, neoliberal onslaught is 
coming to end. Of course, it won’t happen tomorrow. But it doesn’t hold the 
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same ideological pull it once supposedly held. There is a lot of rethinking 
going on in the world. All over Latin America we are witnessing it. So it’s an 
interesting period. 

Now, I don’t think we can repeat or just reclaim the past, of course, but 
we will learn from it and people will want to know where we are coming from. 

The current situation in Africa also points to some of the problems of old 
and the old debates we had. While individuals play an important role, 
individuals do not necessarily characterize the whole movement. Individuals 
do get transformed once they get into power. A very good example is our own 
Yuweri Museveni, who was a militant, a Fanonist actually, during his student 
days and what he has become subsequently. I think to understand it much 
more we must view it in terms of the social, political, economic forces of the 
time. In the case of Mugabe, we have to go back to history. ZANU’s 
(Zimbabwe African National Union’s) accession to power was a kind of 
compromise. In which some of the African leaders | know of were involved, 
including Nyerere. They pushed ZANU to accept that compromise. You 
wil notice—and more work has to be done on this—that in the case of 
liberation movements at very critical times in South Africa and Zimbabwe, 
some of the important leaders held a clear vision of what they wanted their 
societies to be. These leaders were bumped off: Hani in the ANC (Afncan 
National Congress) and, in Zimbabwe, Herbert Chitepo.’® 

When the leaders came to power, they inherited the state structures. Look, 
for example, at Zimbabwe. The “Lancaster compromise” meant that for ten 
years they could not touch the land occupied by white settlers. Land was the 
leading issue for which the people fought. And Mugabe did not take action. 
The new people who came to power began to develop themselves into a class 
of their own, so to spezk. The land question had to be addressed. But by the 
time Mugabe addressed it conditions had changed affecting the way he finally 
addressed it, that led to the situation we are in—to the extent that now you 
cannot even mobilize your own people to support your anti-imperialist stand. 
So anything said is just rhetoric. There are complex issues of how those 
leaders addressed those issues. Particularly in Africa, we notice that when 
progressive leaders come to power, they find themselves in difficulty because 
they are not rooted in the people and do not take their messages from the 
people. Without knowing the pulse of the people, they immediately become 
alienated. They become prisoners of the structures they inherited. 

So there is a lot to be said about movements that may look protected, 
confused, but are movements from below. It remains to be seen to what extent 
the left, or revolutionary elite, will learn from that movement, integrate 
themselves within it, before they claim to know and to teach. There is a lot of 
learning, a lot of learning, to be done. 


Notes 


1. The Arusha Declaration is a manifesto that offers guidelmes for the practice of a brand of athics that promotes 
equality and mutual respect ir formed by African history and culture. 
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2. University of London, School of African and Oriental Studies. 
3. Frantz Fanon, was a Martinique-bom, French-trained psychiatrisı who described the psyche of oppression and 


10. 


42 


tha coming revolution in his books; Osagyefo Kwame Nkrumah was Ghana’s first president, founder of the Non- 
Afgned Movemant, and a father of the Pan-African movement; Samir Amin is a noted Egyptian economist and 
head of CODESRIA, based in Dakar, Senegal; Paul A. Baran was a Stanford University professor of economics 
known for his Marxist views, who wrote 7he Podtice! Economy of Growth (New York: Monthly Review 
Prass,1957); and Paul M. Sweezy was a Marxist economist, political activist, publisher, aditor, and founder of 
the magazine Monthly Review. 

. Lancaster House, situated in West London and once part of St. James’s Palace, is used by the foreign affairs 
department to host teks. it hosted the Zimbabwe independance talks as well as Guyana’s. 

. The Nationakst, in its December 13, 1989, editorial quoting Rodney's paper said, "The Paper stated that 
‘armed struggle is tha inescapable and logical means of obtaining freadom’ and that independence which was 
achieved peacefully could not, by definition, be real independence for the masses.” Rapnnted in Chemchemi: 
Fountain of ideas 3 (April 2010). 

. Bom in Mozambique, Eduardo Mondlane attended collage and graduate school in the United States. Ha returned to the 
region and was elected president of the Mozambique Liberation Front (FRELIMO), which was formed in Tanzania, and 
served until hts assassination in 1969. After independence in 1975, tha university in the Mozambique’s capital 
Maputo, was renamed Eduardo Mondlane University. Ahmed Gora Ebrahim served as secretary of tha PAC's 
department of foreign affairs. The Pan-African Congress was seen as a “black consciousness” prong in the movement 
to end eparthaid in South Africa. 

. Cheddi Jagan was the first premier of Guyana and led tha movement for mdependence through the People’s 
Progressive Party (PPP}. The party spit in 1955. Forbes Burnham led the exodus and formed the Peopia’s 
National Congress (PNC). With assistance from tha United Statas and Britain, Burnham became premier in 1884 
and led the negotiations for Guyana’s indapandence, which came in 1968. 


. Kenyan freedom fighter Oginga Odinga served brisfly as vica presidant under Jomo Kenyatta but resigned after 


differences with him. He continued in political ke despite being jailed and often detained by Kenyatta and his 

successors. 
. The Narodmks represented a school of thought that originated in Russia sometime in the 1860s. They saw the 
peasantry as the revolutionary class that would overthrow the monarchy, and the village commune as the 
embryo of socialism, but believed the peasantry required a middle class or its equivalent to help engineer the 
revolution. 
Chris Hani, a lifelong member of the African National Congress in South Africa, was assassinated m 1993 by 
right-wing opponents of the ongoing negotiations to end apartheid. Hani onca headed the ANC's military wing, 
Umkhonto we Sizwa. Herbert Chitepo, a huge figure in the Zimbabwe fberation struggle and the ZANU in 
particular, died on March 18, 1975, in Lusaka, Zambia, when a car bomb exploded. It killed him, his driver, and 
a neighbor. He was the first black African qualified as a barrister in (than-named) Rhodesia. 

a 
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REVIEWS 


Springsteen’s Wrecking Ball and the 
Plague of the 99% 


Stephen Maher 


On his most recent album, Wrecking Ball, Bruce Springsteen crafted a 
powerful statement of support for the working class, the existence of which 
barely penetrates contemporary art or politics. This is not an accident: the 
growing power of capital over public discourse has provided it a forceful 
means through which to shape individual consciousness, and establish an 
apolitical and at most technocratic understanding of power. Those at the top, 
we are led to believe, are there because of their technical skills and have risen 
by meritocratic means—the vast gulfs created by inequalities in wealth, power, 
and privilege are ignored. In fact, gigantic corporations—controlled by the 
1% (or by the 0.1%)—dominate all forms of production. Even in the cultural 
realm, the art and voices of the working class are sidelined and squelched. 
Working people thus become invisible. As Occupy has helped make clear, the 
99%, though divided in all kinds of ways, share the collective disappointment 
of being ruled by others, as opposed to ruling themselves; of constantly 
producing and reproducing the bases of wealth and power at the top of 
society, rather than fulfilling their own developmental potential.... Power over 
surplus distribution—and thus nearly everything else—is left to an unelected 
ownership class. The overwhelming majority of the population is unable to 
locate itself in the “democratic consensus” or the dominant culture. 

In our ad-driven consumer age, it is a monumental struggle to encourage 
sympathy and solidarity by bringing the stories and views of working people to 
a mass audience. Indeed, one of the greatest successes of the Occupy 
movement has been to force the idea into the national discourse that the 
working class exists as such (we are the 99%), a notion that is usually reserved 
for the radical fringe. On Wrecking Ball, Springsteen channels and supports 
the proletarian discourse of the 99%, which overcomes post-political, 
technocratic ideology and constructs a world sharply divided between 
exploited and exploiters. He crosses over from his earlier lament for a fallen 
America and the unfulfilled promise of the American dream to rage at the 
“robber barons” who “ate the flesh off everything they’ve found” and “whose 
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crimes have gone unpunished,” calling on workers to stand united in seeking 
social justice. In telling the seldom-heard stories of working people and 
subjectivizing them as victims of the violence of capital, Wrecking Ball 
represents an important salvo in the cultural struggle, providing justification 
for and encouraging solidarity with the cause of the 99%. 

In its review of the album, the popular music website Pitchfork chides 
Springsteen for “railfing] against those up on “Banker’s Hill’ in the sort of black- 
and-white terms that continue to plague and cleave his home country.” In 
suggesting that those who have united as “the 99%” are merely troublemakers, 
and that Occupy is actually a “plague” on society, Pitchfork—regarded as a hip 
and liberal publication in the hegemonic discourse—paradoxically adopts a 
position that would make Newt Gingrich blush. How is this possible? In fact, the 
Pitchfork review can be taken as a model to demonstrate the shortcomings of the 
so-called “hipster” current. This social current, of which Pitchfork is the ultimate 
expression, is the embodiment of postmodern skepticism and relativism. 
Artistically, it is concerned solely with exhibiting middle-class angst, while it 
presents liberation as the styling of an individualized consumerism and 
pornographic self-expression. Any transformational social project, or genuine 
contact with the working class, is seen as anachronistic and totalitarian. As 
Arcade Fire described on their 2010 album The Suburbs, what appears as 
progressive experimentation and “liberation” is really Rococo—tnvial but 
elaborate ornamentation that amounts to little more than an indication of privilege 
and isolation, like the elaborate dress of the court of Louis XVI. 

Naturally, this ideology—-which emphasizes consumerism and the 
liberation of the market while discouraging social and political engagement— 
poses no threat whatsoever to structures of power and domination, and is 
therefore ubiquitous. It has served to mask and even defend the 
marginalization of working-class art while concealing the domination of the 
cultural terrain by the forces of capital, under the guise of liberation and 
freedom. As Arcade Fire put it, “they seem wild, but they are so tame.” With 
Wrecking Ball, Springsteen has produced a record of startling beauty, that 
unambiguously proclaims solidarity with the 99% and reaffirms the possibility 
of a better world. It is a powerful statement in support of the Occupiers’ 
struggle against a ruling class that is waging unmitigated war against workers 
and the poor. The force of this statement, and the nature of Pitchfork’s 
response, help to reveal the class bias concealed behind postmodern “common 
sense” and hipster skepticism. 


The Plague of Class Society 

Pitchfork’s review seems to advance the peculiar suggestion that class 
conflict is caused by the troublemaking of workers. This assertion is deeply 
anti-democratic, disdainful of the poor and working class, and ignorant of 
history—not to mention current events. The only way that democracy can be 
practiced in a society divided by its economic system into classes is through 
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the popular organization and activism of the systemically disempowered—the 
99%. In the absence of such mobilization, the desires and interests of those 
empowered by the system—the ]1%—have been pursued almost unopposed, 
as reflected in the platforms of both the corporate-owned political parties. The 
bipartisan consensus around “free trade” and deregulation has led to the 
implementation of measures permitting our rulers to endlessly enrich and 
empower themselves, while reducing their obligations to the rest of society. 
The vast and growing disparity in power and wealth that has resulted has 
contributed to the dangerous weakening of already limited democratic 
institutions, constraining the ability of people to defend the victories of the 
past. 

It is worth noting the level of abstraction at which the review operates: 
aside from distant allusions to Occupy as a divisive plague (to which the 
album contributes), history is noticeable only in its absence. In a review of an 
album dealing almost entirely with working-class issues at an absolutely critical 
historical juncture, the Pitchfork reviewer makes no note of the radical, 
bipartisan attack on working people (and their organizations and 
communities) underway across the country, intensifying in recent years. That 
the reviewer did not even consider such issues relevant to his critique indicates 
the degree to which the working class has been rendered invisible, and 
explains the vital importance of forcing working-class voices into the public 
arena. With capital’s increasing dominance over cultural production, the 
appearance of the working class in the world has likewise diminished, its voice 
silenced. As shown by the Occupy slogan “we are the 99%,” in the current 
hegemonic ideological constellation, even proclaiming the existence of a single 
working class is a subversive act. If the historical moment that gave birth to the 
record were clarified, the meaning of the record as a contribution to a struggle 
for justice and freedom would be plain. 

In the wake of the economic crisis, millions of EENEN have been 
thrown out of their homes and left with nothing, while the banks evicting them 
are provided with trillions in tax dollars. Across the United States, unions are 
being attacked and dismantled, and hard-fought gains in living standards and 
political rights rolled back. The recent “right-to-work” (for less) offensive, 
direct attacks on public sector unions in Wisconsin, New Hampshire, and 
elsewhere, and the revelation of the activities of the American Legislative 
Exchange Council (ALEC)—a national anti-labor organization in which 
corporate lawyers hand legislation to the “representatives of the people” to 
propose in legislatrve bodies across the country—are only the most recent 
examples of this battle. 

This ruling-class offensive has been justified by deflecting blame for the 
economic crisis from Wall Street financiers on to working people. In the wake 
of the 2008 economic catastrophe, a myth was fabricated by the bankers and 
elite corporate managers. The crisis, they argued, had nothing to do with the 
immense risk that had accumulated within the financial system, responsibility 
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for which lay with the laissez-faire, deregulatory attitude of the post-Reagan 
era and the ensuing bonanza on Wall Street. Rather, according to this myth 
narrative, the causes of the crisis were the remnants of working-class 
organizations and excessive state spending, whicn provoked a “debt crisis.” 
And since, as usual, any reduction in military spending is off the table (with 
the exception of a few symbolic gestures and accompanying histrionics from 
the “defense” establishment) these cuts must come from our already pathetic 
social safety net—which is the laughing stock of the industrial world. 

Of course, according to this ruling-class mythalogy, the crisis has even less 
to do with stagnating real wage rates over the past thirty years, despite the fact 
that the average American has worked more hours with dramatically greater 
rates of productivity. That is, even as Americans produce more—through 
both working longer hours and greater productivity—their wages stagnate and 
decline. This means that every penny of this additional wealth has gone into 
the pockets of the corporate and financial elite, even as they cry poverty and 
insist that there “just isn’t enough money’ to pay for public schools, medicine 
for the old and sick, and houses for the homeless. Unable to work any more 
hours, and with real wages stagnant, workers were forced to take on debt to 
maintain standards of living, which also kept up aggregate demand in the 
economy. 

With workers now unable to carry any more debt and the economy 
stagnating, the ruling class proposes to turn the screws still further on working 
people. With its mythology parroted by politicians and the media across the 
country, the ruling class now imposes its “solution”: cruel austerity measures, 
which will further damage the economy and needlessly punish workers and 
their families. The term austerity itself is misleading: this austerity for workers 
and the poor has meant super-profits and mega-bonuses for the nich. 
Springsteen presents these contradictions when he sings, “banker man grows 
fat, working man grows thin / it’s all happened before, tH happen again.’ 
There is certainly a “plague” at work here, but not the one Pitchfork 
envisions. It is the plague of the dictatorship over society by an elite few, who 
systematically exploit the rest of society. 


Wrecking Ball 


From beginning to end, Wrecking Ball furiously tears these myths to 
shreds, while incorporating a surprising array of influences, each linked with 
the American experience, and weaving them into a brilliant and contemporary 
pastiche. Attempting, as always, to create an American music (perhaps this 
time more successfully than ever), Springsteen incorporates gospel, the blues, 
early rock, modern rock, Irish folk, African rhyzhms and choruses, country 
and western, contemporary pop, New Orleans jazz and funk, Amencan folk 
music, and a seemingly endless array of other textures and flavors in order to 
create a seamless whole. Though Pitchfork insists that this is really all just an 
attempt to “cover up some of the album’s lacklus:er songwriting,” the wnting 
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is worthy of comparison with the compositions of America’s finest working- 
class troubadours (with whom the writers at Pitchfork are no doubt 
unfamiliar). 

The first half of the record, derided by Pitchfork as a “misguided” if 
“noble gesture,” is a fiery denunciation of the wealthy and powerful from the 
point of view of those who mow the lawns, pull the leaves out of the drains, 
repair the roofs, harvest the crops, fix the cars, and who were left behind to 
die as the levees broke in New Orleans. Springsteen captures these voices and 
presents these experiences in the song “Jack of All Trades.” By narrating 
American life from the point of view of the oppressed, exploited, and 
neglected, Springsteen gives the working class the voice that it is denied in 
dominant culture. As he sings on “Shackled and Drawn”: 

gambling man rolls the dice, working man pays the bills 

it’s still fat and easy up on Banker’s Hill 

up on Banker’s Hill the party’s goin’ strong 

down here below we're shackled and drawn. 

It would be hard to find a more succinct way to summarize the principles 
that have animated economic developments in the wake of the financial crisis 
than these few lines. 

The opening song, “We Take Care of Our Own,” points out the bitter 
class and racial divisions in the United States with biting irony. Do we take 
care of our own? And who are “we”? The patriotic elite are always urging us 
to unite around the flag in support of another foreign intervention, yet they 
have abandoned working people to a grim fate. While the revolving door 
between big finance and politics has ensured that the 1% has taken care of its 
own, the disgusting neglect for the poor of New Orleans—who were literally 
left to die—stands out in history as a shocking disgrace. But it is also sa 
from the song that Springsteen is not merely addressing an isolated, tragic 
phenomenon in New Orleans. Rather, those in need all across the country 
have simply been abandoned by the ruling class, left without homes, medicine, 
education, and food: 

from Chicago to New Orleans 

from the muscle to the bone 

from the shotgun shack to the Superdome 

there ain't no help, the calvary stayed home 

ain't no one hearing the bugle blowin’ 

we take care of our own 


wherever this flag is flown. 

The pro-immigrant rights message of “American Land” further deepens 
this question: If “we” refers to Americans, then what about the large number 
of Americans who were not born here? “The hands that build the country / 
we re always trying to keep out,” he sings. 

On “Death to My Hometown,” an incredible composition embracing Irish 
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folk music, American gospel, African rhythms and choruses, and 
contemporary rock and pop, Springsteen declares war on the “greedy thieves” 
who “brought death to our hometown.” Though there was no overt war—no 
bombs fell, no armies invaded, and no shots were fred—‘“just as sure as the 
hand of God / they brought death to our hometown” and then left us out to 
rot: 

They destroyed our families, factories, 

and they took our homes 

They left our bodies on the plains 

The vultures picked our bones. 

The song then reaches its rousing climax to the sound of a shotgun blast. 
Similarly, the somber, doubtful consolation the narrator of “Jack of All 
Trades” provides his beloved masks homicidal fury at the injustice of his 
situation, which explodes in the song’s final verses: “If I had me a gun,” he 
groans, “Td find the bastards and shoot ‘em on sight.” 

On songs like “Death to My Hometown,” the object is militant 
organization to “send the robber barons straight to hell.” But Wrecking Ball is 
not merely a rabid attack against bankers. Even the narrator of “Jack of All 
Trades,” despite his homicidal impulses, affirms that “there’s a new world 
comin’ / I can see the light.” Where Springsteen once shied away from the 
darkness on the edge of town, here he locates there the possibility for 
something better, which is largely the focus of much of the album’s latter half. 
Not surprisingly, Pitchfork views the second half as “something of a rescue 
mission,” but wildly misinterprets Springsteen’s central point. “Why spew 
anger when exultance is in your grasp?” asks Pitchforp—in other words, 
ignore the darkness altogether and focus myopically on the light. 

The religious imagery on the second half of the record could lead one to 
conclude that the liberation and peace Springsteen describes can only be 
achieved in heaven. But it should be read, rather, as a reaffirmation of the 
utopian project—the realization of a better world on the other side of the 
wrecking ball of capitalist crisis. On “Land of Hope and Dreams,” we 
discover the sheer beauty of total liberation in a world in which “dreams will 
not be thwarted” and “faith will be rewarded.” After “forty days and nights of 
rain have washed this land,” “a new day's comin’,” Springsteen sings on 
“Rocky Ground,” but in the future paradise “Jesus said money-changers in 
this temple will not stand.” Throughout the album, Springsteen deliberately 
plays on this ambiguity between a heaven on earth and the realization of a 
divine afterlife. 

“We Are Alive” presents a view of eternity definitely out of sync with the 
Christian notion of the afterlife. Referred to by Pitchfork as a “dry history 
lesson,” the song reminds us that those who dedicate their lives to change live 
on in their victories, reaching out from the grave to stand with us today and 
continue the fight: 
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we are alive 

and though our bodies lie alone here in the dark 
our souls and spirits rise 

to carry the flame and light the spark 

to fight shoulder te shoulder and heart to heart. 

( We hear the voice of a man who was killed in the Great Railroad Strike in 
1877, which lasted for forty-five days and spread to Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Missouri before being brutally suppressed by the U.S. military. 
The voices of many cther people are heard: one was killed in 1963 in 
Birmingham, Alabama during the civil rights movement, and another 
describes trying to cross the U.S. border from Mexico. “Tonight all the dead 
are here,” Springsteen sings on “Wrecking Ball.” 

Far from being “divisive,” Springsteen unites these seemingly disparate 
struggles, illustrating the universality of the emancipatory movement to which 
he aspires. This inclusiveness is mirrored in the incredible range of influences 
he exhibits on the album, which could be seen as the musical expression of the 
unifying discourse of “the 99%.” It is here that the greatness of Wrecking Ball! 
lies, and it is what makes Pitchfork’s take on the second half of the record 
particularly troubling. The reviewer sees a music that “welcomes all 
Americans regardless of class, race, creed,” and expresses the wish that the 
rest of album could be equally “ambiguous.” But what he misses is that while 
Springsteen (like Occupy) welcomes everyone to what he sees as a universal 
struggle for justice, it is not Springsteen’s music that divides America into 
classes—capitalism does. Class difference is not merely articulated, but rather 
is ontologically prior to discourse. Rather than running away from this reality, 

tf Springsteen seeks to use his music as a way of overcoming it—not by 
constructing some ideal paradise to which we can escape, but by alerting us to 
the real injustices in the present preventing the realization of such noble ideals. 


The Invisible Cage 


George Orwell once remarked, “all art is propaganda.” Indeed, culture is 
the site of a giant battleheld, and music is a weapon deployed by both sides. 
Antonio Gramsci applied the notion of a “war of position” to the political 
struggle as well as to the terrain of culture. Rather than seeing culture as a 
self-identical and coherent whole, Gramsci saw it as a contradictory set of 
appropriations and deployments. From Gramsci’s point of view, hegemonic 
uses of culture—that is, cultural deployments articulated within the dominant 
order—unfold in accordance with a “logic of domination,” while counter- 
hegemonic practices move according to a “logic of resistance.” Thus in order 
to decode the meaning of a cultural activity, Gramsci argued, one must 

~ identify the political processes that work either to maintain or transform 
cultural patterns. 

Today, the large-scale production of music is dominated by concentrated 
capital, much like the rest of the media in the United States. In their 
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landmark work Manufacturing Consent, Edward Herman and Noam 
Chomsky documented the effects of private control over the media, and “free 
market” pressures, on news content. [heir results were startlingly consistent: 
views outside of the elite consensus are marginalized and essentially silenced. 
But these tendencies—exacerbated alongside continuous deregulation and 
concentration—are also present in other areas of cultural production. 

Here lies the moment of truth of the ideology of individual self-expression, 
to which everyone supposedly has an equal right: it is not what is said that 
matters so much as what is heard. As the ruling class accumulates wealth and 
power, its control over culture grows, increasingly reflecting bourgeois views of 
the world and its problems. Working-class art is marginalized and reduced in 
proportion with its spending power and political voice. What at first appeared 
as the freedom of all to express themselves equally becomes the means through 
which capital dominates our conceptions of the world, amplifying those voices 
it finds palatable and silencing those it does not. Che Guevara, in his “Man 
and Socialism” speech, perhaps best described the result: “Meaningless 
anguish or vulgar amusement...become convenient safety valves for human 
anxiety. The idea of using art as a weapon of protest is combated. Those who 
play by the rules of the game are showered with honors—such honors as a 
monkey might get for performing pirouettes. The condition is that one does 
not try to escape from the invisible cage.” 

Music critics are key components of this cage. Employed by the same giant 
corporations which not just produce the albums but own the radio stations and 
concert venues, their job is not to conduct a serious analysis of the social- 
historical meaning of a given artistic development, but rather to sell 
advertisements in their magazines. Since serious, critical social analysis is 
prohibited, these critics are forced to consider music solely in the abstract, 
without taking into consideration its real historical foundation. As such, they 
become champions of Rococo (the obsession with “meaningless anguish or 
vulgar amusement”), a key characteristic of the “modern man” so brilliantly 
lampooned by Arcade Fire. The critical skepticism of Pitchfork and those of 
like mind is thus merely a mask for the unrestrained domination of culture by 
capital. Rather than urging that cultural elements and apparatuses be 
appropriated as conduits for the voices of working people, and art used as a 
way of protesting injustice, the working class, they suggest, would do best to 
keep its filthy hands out. 

The point of Springsteen’s work has always been the exact opposite: to 
bring the plight of the forgotten into public consciousness. He sketches the 
exact contours of the “invisible cage,” rendering it visible. Exploring 
Springsteen’s most brilliant canvases can be a wrenching experience, 
awakening the listener to the emptiness and despair swept under the carpet of 
the American dream. Even the positivity of his most exuberant songs 
(“Thunder Road”) is driven by the extreme fragility of the possibility of 
escape from a dark and disappointing world to a vaguely conceived promised 
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land. As he put it in a recent interview, “my work has always been about 
measuring the distance between the American reality and the Amencan 
dream.” In Springsteen’s art, this distance manifests itself as a tension 
between content and form, meaning and aesthetic. Aesthetically, the 
foundation of much of Springsteen’s music is the early rock-and-roll of artists 
like Elvis Presley and Roy Orbison. But clearly, Springsteen’s music is not 
just a kitschy throwback to the golden age of rock. Rather, its originality and 
power reside in his application of this pure form, the saccharine sound of the 
` American dream, to the harsh realities of working-class life. This is the 
counter-hegemonic gesture par excellence: Springsteen appropriates and turns 
to the ends of the working-class forces alien to it, redeploying these elements 
in accordance with a logic of resistance. 

This tension between content and form is a sonic representation of class 
struggle, the very sound of the hollowness of ruling-class idols. Far from the 
heroic and liberating depiction of the automobile that was as ubiquitous in the 
early rock songs as it is prominent in American dream ideology, to 
Springsteen, cars are objects of tragedy. They illustrate the paradox of 
capitalist “liberation”: one can drive as fast or as far as one wants, but it is 
impossible that the destination will be a “new life” or a “new world.” The 
promise of the automobile, such a central part of American dream ideology, is 
empty. Just as abstract ideals of democracy and equality are circumscnbed in 
their concrete application in a class society, Springsteen lays the technicolor 
world of the town green beside the unthinkable, barely concealed darkness on 
its outskirts 

The Occupy movement demands that we stare into that darkness and 
imagine another world that might be constructed there. “Wrecking Ball,” the 
song from which the record takes its name, is a moving testament to the 
indestructibility of the human spirit, that infinite element that surpasses any 
given situation. This is the place from which all resistance—and 
reconstrucion—must come. A wrecking ball destroys, but it also creates, and 
the wreckage it leaves behind must contain the tattered germ from which the 
future will blossom. Even the U.S. military, a white lynch mob, and the guns 
of the U.S. Border Patrol cannot prevent those who have gone before from 
joining us today. With them at our side, we must pick up the pieces and j join 
the fight for a new world. And in so doing, we will stand with them in 
eternity. 
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The Anthropology Wars 


Eliza Jane Darling 


David Price, Weaponizing Anthropology: Social Science in the Service of 
the Militanzed State (AK Press, 2011), 208 pages, $15.95, paperback. 


In 1929 Bronislaw Malinowski, the primogenitor of twentieth-century 
anthropology, published an article extolling the merits of his science in the 
process of colonial administration. “My own opinion, as that of all competent 
anthropologists, 1s that indirect or dependent rule is infinitely preferable,” he 
held. “In fact, if we define dependent rule as the control of Natives through 
the medium of their own organization, it is clear that only dependent rule can 
succeed. For the government of any race consists rather in implanting in them 
ideas of right, of law and order, and making them obey such ideas.” 
Malinowski’s piece, entitled “Practical Anthropology,” appeared in the 
journal of the International African Institute. It was essentially a fundraising 
pitch for the Institute, which was seeking a subsidy from the Rockefeller 
Foundation by demonstrating the workaday virtues of what was until then an 
obscure discipline with little apparent importance to the vast powers stretching 
outward from the heart of capitalism to envelope the world. 

Eight decades later anthropology’s quest for investment perseveres, its 
mission still bound up with the imperative to posit the discipline as a science 
with practical applications beyond the gates of the academy. Yet the tables 
have strangely turned: it is now impenal powers, cash in hand, which turn to a 
reluctant anthropology, seeking scientific means of domination through a form 
of cultural warfare. In Weaponizing Anthropology, David Price documents the 
latest form of blood alimony proffered by the custodians of empire to the 
discipline which was once styled the “child of western imperialism.” 

The neocolonial power at stake in this volume is the U.S. military, and the 
key to understanding its interest in anthropologists begins with method: the 
ways in which we collect data and the forms of knowledge such methods 
produce. Anthropology is not, of course, the only social science patronized by 
the architects of war, much less the only science—psychology, geography, and 
area studies are also favorite sons, exhibiting singular proficiencies for military 
appropriation.® With anthropologists, the proficiency on offer is ethnography. 
This might be simply described as an amalgam of aphorisms, laying 
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somewhere between “walking a mile in someone’s shoes” and “going straight 
to the horse’s mouth.” In reality it is a house with many mansions, a 
contested, nonstandard and customizable toolkit comprising both qualitative 
and quantitative methods of obtaining information. Etthnography’s cornerstone 
is broadly agreed to be “participant observation”: the process of living with, 
and to the greatest extent possible like, some group of people for an extended 
period of time, to better understand how they think, what they care about, and 
why they live as they do. Participant observation does what it says on the tin. 
When anthropologists want to know something about people, they spend time 
with them, treading the fine line between participating in their lives as a local 
and observing them as a stranger. 

As the discipline of anthropology gathered steam as a totalizing effort to 
theorize the development of humankind from its pnmordial origins—of which 
indigenous peoples were once mistakenly perceived as living examples, a sort 
of vestigial organ on the body of the species—ethnography became a 
methodological inevitability. Many such peoples inhabited lands far distant 
from the western European and U.S. homes of the white, male, comfortably 
well-heeled and Occidental anthropological cohort who sought to know them, 
accessible otherwise only through travel logs, missionary accounts, colonial 
records, or fanciful imagination, and often speaking languages with no written 
form. lt was empire indeed which paved our path to the remote corners of the 
world, though considerable dispute persists over the extent to which 
anthropologists facilitated conquest, or conquest facilitated anthropologists, 
alternatively conceived with varying degrees of historical guilt as birds of prey 
or carrion fowl.‘ Either way, anthropology’s method was deeply bound up 
with its subject matter, and it has endured as a way of exposing the hidden 
histories of the world despite the increasing integration of the world’s peoples 
through globalization. the burgeoning interest of anthropology in subject 
matter closer to home, and the shifting “home” of anthropology itself, no 
longer an endeavour confined to its formal academic birthplace in the West. 

Malinowski himself is widely revered as a founding father of the field for 
pioneering such methods, perfecting his technique in the Trobnand Islands. 
His tactical depiction of ethnography as an instrument of indigenous control is 
the same one refracted back upon it by the U.S. military today: in order to 
dominate effectively, it is a good idea to know something about the people you 
seek to rule—their language, their customs, their social organization, their 
political structures, their beliefs. Today, anthropologists no longer study 
geographical and cultural “others” exclusively, yet ethnography remains a 
foundational research tool. And since many anthropologists study those same 
“others” who are being targeted for subjugation by the United States in its 
alleged “war on terror,” it should come as no surprise that the U.S. military is 
seeking collaboration with a discipline with long experience in the business of 
knowing others from the inside-out. 

Price’s book opens with a brief history of the relationship between 
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anthropology and U.S. wars both hot and cold, drawing upon rich knowledge 
of the subject gleaned through extensive archival research published in his 
previous monographs, Threatening Anthropology: McCarthysim and the FBI's 
Surveillance of Activist Anthropologists (2004) and Anthropological 
Intelligence: The Deployment and Neglect of American Anthropology in the 
Second World War (2008). Building upon this foundation, Price documents 
the concrete manifestation of anthropology’s remilitarization as the ebbing 
enemies of communism and fascism recede before the rising tide of terrorism: 
funding programs which bring military money to the university with the aim of 
shaping research agendas in the academy; methodological courses which bring 
anthropology to the military with the aim of training soldiers as ethnographers; 
military manuals which explore anthropological thought with the aim of 
rendering anthropological theory useful to military strategy; and military 
strategies which put anthropological boots on the ground in the theatres of the 
war on terror, most notably Irag and Afghanistan. 

Of the latter, “Human Terrain Systems” (HTS) has thus far proven the 
most publicly visible of a set of techniques which constitute the new face of an 
old military-anthropological collusion: counterinsurgency. HTS, according to 
the Pentagon, is the carrot which mitigates the need for the stick, an ostensible 
effort to reduce what it calls “kinetic engagements,” or violent clashes with 
local communities in occupied territories, though it declines consistently to 
provide empirical evidence in support of its effectiveness in reducing casualties 
on either side. The U.S. military’s culture war is therefore glossed in a patina 
of humanitarian beneficence: the folksy, hands-on, earthy partner to shock- 
and-awe aerial bombardment and the drone warfare waged by remote pilots 
operating in air-conditioned offices in Langley and Las Vegas. 

The military’s entreaties come at a vulnerable moment for anthropology; 
cuts in social science research funding send academics scurrying for new 
financial opportunities while the militarization of U.S. life acclimates many to 
a constant state of war. Yet despite this, anthropologists have proven reticent 
to take the bait. Price notes that the very process of ethnography the military 
seeks to appropriate tends to produce a mitigating empathy with the people 
studied, decreasing the likelihood of collaboration in their oppression. But 
there are deeper reasons for anthropological reluctance than political 
opposition to the war, or ethical opposition to collusion in same. As Price 
shows in his analysis of military culture guides, the Pentagon works for the 
most part with a ragbag of antiquated anthropological theories which Eric 
Wolf once aptly abridged as the “billiard ball” concept of culture.” This 
metaphor describes the way in which early-to-mid-twentieth-century theorists, 
including the “structure-functionalists” and their psychoanalytic successors in 
the “cultural and personality” school, percerved:the peoples of the world as 
geographically bounded, internally homogeneous groups who occupy the 
globe like orbs on a table, existing (and occasionally bumping into each other) 
in a static state of timeless essence that can be readily characterized by a 
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laundry list of sterectypical cultural traits. Such notions have long been 
abandoned by anthropologists for whom culture is as much a dynamic process 
of conflict, struggle, power, dissidence, and invention as one of cooperation, 
collectivity, agreement. consistency, and consent. 

But the older conceptions serve the ideological needs of the U.S. military 
itself. Such tropes fit neatly with widely promulgated metanarratives positing 
the war on terror as a “clash of civilizations” in which the barbarians at the 
gates of freedom are vilified as primeval, violently inclined terrorists while 
Americans are lionized as modern, liberty-loving democrats. They also prove 
useful in a world in which culture maps unevenly onto the topography of 
nation, the wars of our time shrewdly essentialized as “tribal” or “ethnic” 
whatever their political motivations. They further serve as a ready-made 
manual for the messy business of occupying hearts and minds, expediting a 
psychological offensive of divide-and-conquer in which the enemy is not so 
much vanquished as purchased through the promise of development, 
advancement, and liberation (particularly, or so the story goes, for women), 
the white man’s burden reinvented for the age of identity politics. Outmoded 
anthropological models in which “cultures” simply are what they are by virtue 
of deep structural predilection hold functionality for a militarized state seeking 
to convince its citizens that they are existentially threatened and must sacrifice 
accordingly to defend themselves. 

As few anthropologists operate under any such theoretical illusions in the 
present day, the military's endeavour to leave no anthropologist behind in the 
war on terror has encountered serious recruitment barriers. Even those few 
among our colleagues who swallow the line that ethnographic intelligence can 
(or was ever intended) to mitigate the brutalities of war can hardly keep a 
straight face when confronted with the witless inanity promulgated by the 
military's culture manuals. For example, the Special Forces Advisor Guide (a 
Lonely Planet for ground troops) characterizes “human nature” in North 
America, Westem Europe, and Australia as basically good; describes South 
America’s as a mixture of good and evil; and relegates all of sub-Saharan 
Africa to more evil than good. As Price succinctly puts it, engaging with such 
fatuous primers is like “reading a contemporary physics text relying on 
theories of aether to explain radio broadcasts, a chemistry text basing its 
analysis on the inherent qualities of earth, wind and fire, or a geology manual 
with a chapter on Adam and Eve.” 

Anthropology is not simply a discipline which spurns badly needed 
resources in order to take a principled stand; the rejection of the imperial bribe 
is as much intellectual as ethical or political. Price duly documents the refusal 
of U.S. military overtures by individuals, departments, professional 
organizations, and activist groups. 

This is also the story, however, of why such piecemeal efforts have failed to 
coalesce into a more coherent resistance movement. Price rightly argues that 
war has shaped the contours of anthropology beyond the trail of colonial 
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conquest in whose wake we followed in pursuit of distant ethnographic 
laboratories. [he do-no-harm esprit of anthropology’s ethical codes in fact 
derives from disciplinary struggles over military collusion, particularly in the 
late 1960s, when the scandal of anthropological counterinsurgency work in 
Latin America and Southeast Asia brought bitter division to the American 
Anthropological Association, prompting it to construct a set of guidelines for 
professional conduct. These are predictably evolving again as dissident voices 
interrogate how these toothless strictures have allowed history to repeat itself, 
and how they might be changed to prevent it. The impasse, as Price notes, 
lies in the anthropological reticence to consider ethics within the broader 
context of politics, but it also bespeaks the conservatism of the discipline and 
academia in general, a commitment to studied intellectual neutrality cloaked in 
the noble guise of an “academic freedom” that perversely frees scholars to 
pursue research which grossly infringes upon the nght of the studied to live 
free of research that subjugates them. 

Such appeals to the moral rather than the structural are indeed a weakness 
of Price’s book, despite his effort to shift us beyond the realm of the ethical 
and into the political. There is another form of anthropological collaboration 
at stake here, and one that goes largely unexplored in Price’s work: the 
acquiescence to highly exploitative labor practices which produce far more 
PhDs than can be absorbed by the market, leaving many qualified scholars 
underemployed, which in the U.S. context means not just financial 
impoverishment, but instability in terms of health care, child care, pension 
security, and the general warp and weft of the social safety net that comes with 
a shrinking pool of secure employment. Anthropologists must confront the 
possibility that the exigencies of the two-tiered labour market leave us 
vulnerable to military predation, alongside our responsibility to mount a 
concerted political opposition to wars of dubious legality and undeniable 
brutality beyond the act of individualistic ethical abstention. An 
anthropological house divided is one all too easily invaded, for the ethical 
choices of individuals take place upon a vastly uneven field in the battle to 
survive as intellectual workers. 

For the reader utterly unfamiliar with the vagaries of anthropology, Price’s 
book may at first glance seem too specialized to penetrate, for he views the 
discipline in both historical and contemporary terms through the lens of its 
relationship with imperial warfare. Yet Price’s text is a tragically apt 
introduction to a discipline indelibly bound up with the expansionary 
tendencies of capitalism through conquest. It is not a densely theoretical text, 
and Price provides sufficient background for the layperson to grasp why the 
conflicts of the war on terror have been described as the “anthropologists’ 
wars.” Indeed, most Western readers will already be familiar with the 
arguments at stake. The cultural ideologies for which the U.S. military seeks 
theoretical justification in anthropology are the same ones sold by pundits, 
politicians, and much of the media to a public billed as the keepers of right, 
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law and order, whose obligation to defend their values, we are told, 
simultaneously brings liberation to the benighted places of the world through 
the emancipatory propensities of the daisy cutter and the drone. The book 
tells a tale both cautionary and hopeful. While Price’s work is a sober 
reminder of the brutal ends toward which social scientific theory might be 
bent, it is also a testament to the resistance power may meet from a science 
that is no more static or essential than the enemy the militarized state so 
strategically misunderstands. However enduring Malinowksi’s legacy is in 
methodological terms, the Pentagon has learned that what goes on in 
universities today isn’t your father’s anthropology. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


In economics...a purely non-Marxist doctnne was for long 
incapsulated in the impermeable casing of neo-classical static equilibrium 
theory. Here the contrast is clear cut, and the comparison, certainly, is 
highly favorable to Marx. The relevance, the scope, and the penetration of 
his analysis of the “laws of motion of capitalism” makes the marginalists’ 
scholasticism appear merely frivolous. Indeed, since the capsule was 
broken open from within by Keynes, there has been the same sort of 
infiltration of Marxian ideas into economic theory as had already occurred 
in history. For a discussion of the questions nowadays to be found 
interesting—growth and stagnation, technical progress and the demand 
for labor, the balance of sectors in an expanding economy—Marxian 
theory provides a starting point where academic teaching was totally 
blank. 

—Joan Robinson, “Marxism: Religion and Science,” 


Monthly Review, December 1962 


One of the great economists of the twentieth century and an occasional 
contributor to MR, Joan Robinson was one of the small circle around Keynes 
that played a key role in the “Keynesian Revolution” in economic thought in 
the 1930s. She was the author of such notable works as The Economics of 
Imperfect Competition, The Accumulation of Capital, An Essay on Marxian 
Economics, and Essays in the Theory of Economic Fluctuations. 
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As we write these notes at the beginning of November climate change is 
once again in the headlines in the United States and around the world. This 
is because of the devastating impact of Hurncane Sandy, not only on islands 
in the Caribbean, but also on the northeastern United States and particularly 
New York and New Jersey, with the impact of the storm dramatized by the 
damage to New York City. Coincidentally almost twenty-five years ago it was 
a heat wave experienced in New York, coinciding with climatologist James 
Hansen’s famous testimony to Congress, that first made global warming a 
public issue, and increasingly an international one with the formation that year 
of the United Nations Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change. Whether 
Hurricane Sandy’s destruction in New York and New Jersey will lead to a 
similar elevation of climate change as a public issue this time around remains 
to be seen. 

That climate change was a factor, mixing with natural variability, in the 
devastation wrought by Hurricane Sandy is not in doubt. According to Mark 
Fischetti, in “Did Climate Change Cause Hurricane Sandy?” (Scientific 
American blog, October 30, 2012, http://blogs.scientificamerican.com/ 
observations/20 | 2/10/30/did-climate-change-cause-hurricane-sandy/), one 
crucial connection between Hurricane Sandy and climate change is associated 
with the cold jet stream moving south and adding energy to the atmosphere 
and Sandy, further expanding the storm. The atmospheric pattern (known as 
a “blocking high”) that sent the jet stream south can be traced to record 
Arctic sea ice melts in the summer and the effect this had on the North 
Atlantic Oscillation. In other words, climate change is believed to have had a 
large and fairly direct effect in increasing the severity of Sandy when it hit the 
Northeast and in causing its track to take a very unusual turn to the west 
directly into New Jersey. (Those interested in the scientific details might want 
to see Dr. Jeff Masters’ WunderBlog, http://wunderground.com/blog/ 
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JeffMasters/comment.html? entrynum = 2283.) 

But there are numerous other aspects of clumate change involved as well, 
since global warming alters the baseline for storms, amping up the underlying 
factors by warming the oceans and creating more energy for storms, while also 
warming the atmosphere so that it holds more moisture, which is drawn into 
storms. 

Scientists are more and more concerned about extreme weather resulting 
from climate change. The imprint of climate change is increasingly evident in 
heat waves, droughts, storms, and floods. James Hansen wrote an op-ed piece 
for the Washington Post on August 3, 2012 (entitled “Climate Change is 
Here-——-And Worse than We Thought”) in which he stated emphatically that 
the deadly European heat wave of 2003, the Russian heat wave of 2010, and 
the devastating droughts in Texas and Oklahoma in 2011 could all be 
attributed to climate change. Hansen stated that “the odds that natural 
variability created these extremes” were “minuscule.” 

The advent of extreme weather, then, may be our last chance to wake up 
and realize that accelerated social change must necessarily occur if the future 
of humanity is to be secured, involving the rapid phasing out of fossil fuels, 
and a transcendence of the current socioeconomic regime (the subject of this 
month’s ROM, “The Planetary Emergency,” by John Bellamy Foster and 
Brett Clark). 

In the future we are likely to look back at the decades that were wasted as 
capitalism with its accumulation dynamic and its heavy reliance on fossil fuels 
blocked all serious attempts to deal with the overall environmental problem, 
and suppressed or systematically filtered out the warnings of science. A case 
in point is the early warning of the late Barry Commoner, one of the most 
important environmental scientists and activists of the twentieth century. More 
than four and a half decades ago, in his Science and Survival (1966), 


Commoner wrote: 


A report by the President’s Science Advisory Committee finds that extra 
heat due to fuel-dependent carbon dioxide accumulated in the air by the 
year 2000 might be sufficient [over time] to melt the Antarctic ice cap.... 
This would result in catastrophe for much of the world’s inhabited land 
and many of its major cities.... And suppose that, as it may, the 
accumulation of carbon dioxide begins to threaten the entire globe with 
catastrophic floods. Control of this danger would require the modification, 
throughout the world, of domestic furnaces and industrial combustion 
plants.... Combustion-driven power plants could perhaps be replaced with 
nuclear ones, but this would pose the problem of safely disposing of 
massive amounts of radioactive wastes and create the hazard of reactor 
accidents near centers of population. Solar power, and other techniques 
for the production of electrical power which do not require either 
combustion or nuclear reactors, may be the best solution. But here too 
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massive technological changes will be needed in all industrial nations (11, 
125-26). 


Commoner did not, however, see technology in some simplistic way as a 
solution to global warming. Rather technology was in many cases the cause of 
environmental crises and this could be traced to the social relations of 
production: “Technology has not only built the magnificent base of modem 
society,” he wrote, “but also confronts us with threats to survival which cannot 
be corrected unless we solve very grave economic, social, and political 
problems. ... Every major advance in the technological competence of man has 
enforced revolutionary changes in the economic and political structure.” In 
short, the problem was the organization of capitalist society itself. In the 
present age, Commoner declared, “a new conservation movement is needed to 
preserve life itself” (126-27, 132). 

It is clear to us that Commoner’s commitment to socialism, and thus to the 
confrontation of reason with reality, allowed him to see more than four and a 
half decades ago what so many failed to see. His call for a “new conservation” 
or environmental movement dedicated to preserving “life itself” is now more 
important than ever. Such a movement would have to be socialist in the sense 
of promoting a society of sustainable human development and substantive 
equality. 

If we fail to stop climate change and the other planetary rifts by 
transforming society rapidly, then we will need, for sheer survival, to adapt to 
the new, harsher global environment. In either case the answer is a collective 
one: the creation of a world of ecological sustainability and social equality 


beyond capitalism. There is no other way. 
Ay 


We record with sadness the death last May of Elizabeth Ewen, author of 
the Monthly Review Press book Immigrant Women in the Land of Dollars: 
Life and Culture on the Lower East Side, 1890-1925 (1985). Her book 
inspired a 1993 documentary film, Heaven Will Protect the Working Girl. 
Ewen.also wrote a number of other notable books, often coauthored with her 
husband, Stewart Ewen, including: Channels of Desire: Mass Images and the 
Shaping of American Consciousness (1982) and Typecasting: On the Arts 
and Sciences of Human Inequality (2006). At the time of her death she was a 
Distinguished Teaching Professor in the Department of American Studies, 
State University of New York at Old Westbury. 

A 
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'Naxalbari ... Will Never Die’: 
The Power of Memory and Dreams 
by Bernard D'Mello 


The full-text of what the author said—-as also, what he wanted to say but 
restrained himself because of the time constraint or because of his 
diffidence—at the book release of Gautam Navlakha's Days and Nighis in 
the Heartland of Rebellion (Penguin Books, 2012) in New Delhi on 27 
November 2012 was first published by MRZine and sanhati.com. Here 


is an abridged version of the same. 


There's this aphorism from Clausewitz about "war as a continuation of politics 
by other means". The question however is: What politics is this People's War in 
India a continuation of? In other words, what are the Maoists and their People's 
Liberation Guerrilla Army (PLGA) fighting for? My friend Gautam's Days 
and Nighis in the Heartland of Rebellion answers this question in the true spirit of 
the public intellectual, with unusual clarity and honesty, free of jargon, dogma and 
pedantry, and importantly, free of the political line of the Communist Party of 
India (Maoist). In his view, the People's War has to be subordinated to the 
politics. 


In the Maoist Heartland 


The book is based on a two-weeklong visit Gautam made to a guermila zone, 
and within it, a guerrilla base of the Maoists in southern Chhattisgarh. The 
Maoists have been offering the most formidable resistance, in parts of eastern and 
central India, to the mplementation of the various Memoranda of Understanding 
that the central and state governments have put their signatures to with Indian big 
business houses and transnational corporations on the latter's plans to profit from 
industrial, including mining, projects and various infrastructural installations. 
The two, capital and the Indian state, care a damn about the Gonds (indigenous 
people) who have been and are being deprived of the land under their feet, their 
ancestral land. The minerals in the ground below are being and are in the 
process of being taken away. The forests with which these indigenous people 
enjoy a symbiotic relation are being and will be cut down. In such circumstances, 
"to rebel is justified", ard the Maoists, many of them Gondi, are here the leading 
force, with the Gonds, the main force of the resistance. The state forces, together 
with a state-backed private vigilante force, has been trying to cut off the Maoists 
(the leading force) from the Gondi people (the main force), even launching 
Operation Green Hunt to hasten the process. 

Simultaneously, a psychological war against the Maoists is on, unleashed by 
the commercial media. Righteous indignation against "left-wing extremism", with 
images and profiles meant to depict the Maoists as "cold-blooded criminals", is all 
that the public gets to read, hear and see. In sharp contrast, besides answering 
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questions about their politics, their justification of violence, their treatment of the 
“enemies of the people", their perceptions of their People's War, what they are 
fighting for, how they managed to win over the Gondi and other indigenous 
peoples in Dandakaranya (the forest area situated in the border and adjoining 
tribal districts of the states of Andhra Pradesh, Chhattisgarh, Maharashtra and 
Orissa), Gautam also tells us how they live in their "guerrilla base" and how their 
“Jantanam Sarkar" (People's Government) functions there. 


Spring Thunder's Yearnings 

With this, let me now go over to the topic of today's panel discussion, 
"Beyond the Accounts of Repression and Armed Struggle: The Question of 
Revolutionary Generalisation". Mao famously said that a revolution "cannot be 
so refined, so leisurely and gentle, so temperate, kind, courteous, restrained and 
magnanimous. A revolution is an insurrection, an act of violence by which one 
class overthrows another." Like Mao, the CPI (Maoist) poses the revolutionary 
question in terms of "armed revolution against armed counter-revolution”. 
Presumably, certain internal contradictions of the system have developed to a 
stage where war is seen as the principal means of resolving them. The dominated 
classes are being organised to overthrow the oppressive Indian state and the unjust 
social order that it preserves. Such ideas about revolution—derived from Mao— 
in their more generalised form come from the collective memory of the French 
Revolution. Indeed, Í think Mao was also drawing upon the collective memory of 
the French Revolution when he expressed himself in the words that we just 
quoted. And, if we know anything about revolutions, the French, the Russian 
and the Chinese, revolution is merely the beginning of a process. Mao, of course, 
spoke of uninterrupted revolution. The outburst unleashes dreams, and of 
course, radical social demands; the future is thus, as yet, unachieved.] 

My thoughts about the revolution-in-process in India go back to the martyrs. 
Those of you from my generation and my elders will remember Krishna Singh. 
It was in Palamu in June 1984 that the CPI (ML) (Party Unity) lost one of its 
most able leaders. Krishna Singh came from a poor peasant family, made his 
livelihood as a transport worker. The Maoist movement was where his talents 
blossomed—he went on to become the General Secretary of the Mazdoor Kisan 
Sangram Samiti, the mass organisation of the CPI (ML) (Party Unity). But, 
tragically, he was killed by an armed gang that was organised by Rajput 
landlords, this when the movement was at its initial stage in Palamu. 

The beginning of the recent repression and the consequent severe setback to 
the movement in Andhra Pradesh dates from 8 January 2005, when Lakshmi, an 
executive committee member of the Andhra Pradesh Chaitanya Mahila 
Samakhya, the women's mass front, was picked up, brutally tortured and killed. 
In a couple of months, the police then let loose organised private gangs—called 
Narsa Cobras, Kakatiya Cobras, Nallamala Cobras, more venomous that the real 
reptile—to decimate the mass organisations in Andhra Pradesh and deprive the 
Party of its mass base over there. 

Women have always been in the forefront of radical left movements, right from 
the time of Telengana in the 1940s. Gautam too, in his book, speaks of the role 
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of women in the movement: ". . . it is remarkable that one sees young women as 
commanders of platoons and leading cadres of the JS [Jantanam Sarkar)". But I 
would suggest that you read Gautam’s chapter on "Women: Against Superstition, 
Patriarchy and the State” alongside Arundhati Roy's forging of a close bond with 
Narmada, Maase, Roopi and other comrades of the Krantikari Adivasi Mahila 
Sanghatan, expressed so movingly in her celebrated essay, "Walking with the 
Comrades". 

The vital spark of these revolutionaries whom we remember, Krishna Singh, 
Lakshmi and many others like them, is still glowing, and it seems to instill a self- 
confidence and determination to carry on to the very end. That's the power of 
memory that state repression cannot erase, and so the movement goes on, 
recovering time and again from the many serious setbacks it has suffered. 

Let's then come to the dreams that revolutionary upheavals unleash. Here, I 
will break with tradition and talk of my dreams. The Naxalban armed struggle 
began in March 1967, but by mid-July of that year, it was crushed. Soon 
thereafter, in the autumr: Charu Mazumdar, who subsequently became the new 
party the CPI (Marxist-Leninist)'s General Secretary, said: ". . . hundreds of 
Naxalbaris are smouldering in India. .. Naxalbari has not died and will never 
die."2 But he was not daydreaming, for the power of memory and the dreams 
unleashed gave the movement a fresh dynamic. 


Path of Creative 'Illegality' 


Gautam has given us an account of life in a guerrilla base in southern 
Chhattisgarh and the takeover of governance and some of the productive functions 
by the people, under Maoist guidance, over there. But can we imagine parallels 
of the Maoist guernlla base in the urban areas, say right here in the National 
Capital Region? The Party's urban structure is presently very weak. The mass 
organisations, even in the urban areas, merely seem to serve the People’s War and 
the agrarian revolution, and struggles led by them are shaped in accordance with 
the advance or retreat of that struggle. Frankly, if the Party continues to view the 
role of mass organisations and mass struggles within such circumscribed limits, it 
will continue to trail in its endeavour to gain the support of the 90% that Maoism 
claims as its constituency. To win over the 90%, the Maoists need to also work 
within the intermediate sphere (between the economic base and the repressive 
apparatus of the state), namely, the educational system, cultural institutions, the 
media, trade unions, etc.—the institutions of civil society (the complex of the 
ideological structure) in Antonio Gramsci's sense. Otherwise, we see no hope of 
successful growth and spread of the United Front (UF) under the leadership of 
the Party. 

In Gramscian terms, the UF has to be seen as the new emerging ‘historic bloc' 
that is to take the place of the present one led by the big bourgeoisie and the big 
landlords. This can only come about if and when the Maoists capture the hearts 
and minds of the people in a protracted ‘war of position'—the long struggle for 
hegemony. How may one begin to do this in urban settings, where there are 
definite limits to the use of violence? How about turning workplaces into "Red 
Bases"? The path of what has been termed creative ‘illegality’ might show the 
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way. Here, I think, we can learn something from French Maoist practice of the 
‘68 generation. French Maoists of that generation were inspired by Mao, and 
they applied his 1943 theory of the "mass line" and his ideas of radical 
democracy during the Cultural Revolution in the national context of France in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s.3 If they learned from Mao like we do, surely we 
and they can also learn from each other. 

The path of creative ‘illegality’ clearly implies "not working by the bourgeois 
rules of the game" and "constantly transcending the limits of legality”. Here the 
Maoists will have to adopt a combination of "mass line” and radical-democratic 
principles of leadership to win cultural hegemony in workplaces, whether the 
university or the factory. But what do we mean by the "mass line" and by radical 
democracy? The mass line is a principle of leadership whereby the vanguard, the 
leading force of the revolution, democratically wins over the people, the main force 
of the revolution, to its side, and thereby gains legitimacy as the leading force. It 
does this by involving the people in the very formulation of its programme and 
remains flexible as far as the methods of fulhiment of concrete tasks are 
concerned, allowing the people to take the initiative and play a major role in 
implementation, and thereby even learns from them. Radical democratic 
functioning is predicated upon a realization that "rich individuality" and liberty for 
all requires a commitment to equality, and in turn, that the latter cannot be 
attained without a commitment to rich individuality and liberty for all. 

Adopting the "mass line" with a commitment to radical democracy would call 
for the least hierarchical forms of organisation. The goal is to win cultural 
hegemony, wherein even non-Marxists have at least a grudging admiration for the 
revolutionary banner. The parallel of the guerrilla base in the urban areas, call it 
the Red Base, is set up upon gaining the upper hand in the ‘war of position’, and 
the revolutionary act that cements this entails the takeover of the governance and 
productive functions of colleges, universities, and factories—"occupying’ them 
and instituting democracy there, popular student or worker power as the case may 
be, with students and young lecturers conducting free evening classes for the 
workers, either at the university or at the "occupied" factory. The workers, in 
turn, challenge the hierarchical division of labour, their division by management 
into "permanent", casual and contract workers, and the corresponding pay 
differentials. This is done by each worker teaching every other worker how to 
perform his or her task. 

Of course. sooner or later, the repressive apparatus of the state is bound to 
crack down on such a politics of liberation and repress its practitioners. But by 
this time a semblance of libertarian, democratic consciousness would have spread 
and the state would be condemned and indicted, for such repressive action would 
be seen as being totally undemocratic. 


A Libertarian, Democratic Consciousness 


What do we mean by a libertarian, democratic consciousness? Actually, a 
communist should, by definition, in Marx's sense, be democratic and libertarian, 
but sadly, with the deep inroads that Stalinism made, these adjectives now have to 
be prefixed with the word communist. A libertarian, democratic consciousness 
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requires a deep commitment to beauty, artistic freedom, and democratic rights, 
more generally speaking, and further, to craftsmanship, to un-alienated and 
creative work, to love, "to sexual fulfilment as a positive value", to the unity of all 
working people, to their mutual and shared interests, all of this to be achieved by 
working people through their struggles. 

Both work and sex need to be liberated from their capitalist, caste and 
patriarchal confines. We are here reminded of the character Velutha in 
Arundhati Roy's The God of Small Things (1997). Velutha came from a dalit, 
attached-labour household. But despite his origins, he became an accomplished 
carpenter and mechanic, indispensible to semi-feudal capital's profit register in 
the small town of Ayemenem. Rahel and Estha, Ammu's children, established 
a close bond of friendship with him. Ammu was attracted to him, fell in love with 
him—he was a passionate lover, he loved her like no one else could ever have 
loved her. Velutha is my hero—he did what he did with devotion; he kept the 
creativity and imagination in him alive. But he was hunted down by the police 
and beaten so badly that he died of the injuries inflicted, all this, because he 
crossed the barriers of caste & class and violated the "Love Laws" that lay down 
"who should be loved, and how. And how much". 

Just like proletarians like Velutha make and remake themselves in the process 
of struggle as part of life's experiences, Marxism and its Maoist version have to 
be made and remade in the light of experience, and one of those improvements 
now has to be "a vocabulary in which moral choice and agency can be adequately 
discussed".4 It is high time Maoists come to terms with the Stalin phenomenon, 
the truth as corresponding to what is the case as regards Stalin and Stalinism. | 
am very hopeful in this regard. The CPI (Maoist) leader, Kobad Ghandy, from 
within the high-risk ward in Tihar jail, what he calls "a jail within jail", seems to 
be overcoming the repression of moral discourse among Marxists.5 And, 
Edward Thompson, who completed his magnum opus The Making of the 
English Working Class when he was only 38 years of age, later on raised 
fundamental ethical questions from within the Marxist paradigm. But now, with 
the failure of the revolutions of the 20th century, isn't Marxism in desperate need 
of a developed ethics as much as it is in need of an advanced ecological 


perspective and rejuvenated political economy? 
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We know nothing about the beliefs of the canon (religious) lawyers 
among the Christians, but can safely assume that they would consider it a 
sign of movement in the correct direction had the legionnaires who 
supervised and took part in the events on Calvary been arrested upon coming 
down the hill, and provided with counsel. In our world today the martyrs and 
those responsible for the martyrdom are caught up and presented in 
legalities, and compared to some alternatives this is a sign of progress. But 
"slightly less evil" is a poor label proudly to flaunt. 

The question is fixing responsibility for evil, and the English Legal 
Tradition has accomplished its amazing practical success by ruling out from 
the start the question whether it itself may be the guilty party. It is of course 
among the historical credits of the ELT that once upon a time it had 


permitted those it executed for saying and acting on this knowledge to say so, 
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‘‘Libor’ing Under the Market Musi “ae tts 
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Sandwiched: between vevelauonsof mounting losses ($5.8 bilian and 
rising) at JP Morgan in the face of bungled bets by a trader known as the 
London Whale, and allegations of money laundering for Mexican drug cartels 
and breaches- of U.S. sanctions by HSBC, the disclosures of deliberate 
rigging of the Libor rate by Barclay’s Bank might appear mundane and a 
tnfle boring im comparison. It is,. however, this -scandal about an arcane 
interest rate that most starkly exposes the rotten core of the global financial 
system. 

Barclays paid a fine of $450 million and saw hee ignominious exit of its 
CEO Bob Diamond in a deal with U.S. and British regulatory agencies that 
involves an agreement to defer prosecution and drop criminal charges in two 
years if the bank does not commit.any federal crimes “after the execution of 
this agreement.” But this might just be the tip of the iceberg. About twenty 
other global banks are currently being probed, and the full scale of the scandal 
is yet to be seen. The Economist, while decrying the “casual dishonesty” 
revealed in the email exchanges of the “banksters” (including promises of 
expensive champagne i in return for favors!), pronounced this global finance’s 

“tobacco moment,” when it is forced to acknowledge its destructive practices, 
with potentially huge settlement costs, reminiscent of the settlements of around 
$200 billion made by U.S. tobacco companies in 1998 following a protracted 
lawsuit.’ But the scandal is not simply one of colossal greed and hubris. It is 
about systemic failure. It is about the fictions and illusions that form the basis 
of today’s complex global financial system. — 

The Libor is the London Inter-Bank Offer eesti rate at ich 
leading banks can borrow from each other in the London markets. It is, 
however, not simply the banking system’s cost of borrowing or obtaining 
funds; it has emerged as the anchor of about $800 trillion worth of 
international financial transactions. 2 A brief outline of the history of the 
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process by which the Libor has become a fulcrum of the global financial 
system is necessary if we are to understand the significance of the current 
scandal. 


The Libor and the Dawn of Neoliberalism 


The origin of the Libor is rooted in the explosion of private financial flows 
in the international monetary system and more specifically the Eurodollar 
market (constituted by dollar-denominated bank deposit liabilities held in 
foreign banks or foreign branches of U.S. banks) in the 1970s. This 
explosion was itself an outcome of the resurgence of finance and the nse of 
neoliberalism. [he sharp hike in interest rates in the United States in 1979— 
the Volcker anti-inflation shock, aimed in part at lowering wage rates by 
increasing unemployment—signaled the aggressive promotion of financial 
openness and integration as a way out of the crisis of the 1970s.* This agenda 
served to buttress the growing power of U.S. corporate and financial capital 
globally. This “coup of. finance” hinged on preserving and extending the 
pivotal place of the United States in international financial markets, and 
secunng the global hegemony of the dollar after the collapse of the Bretton 
Woods system of fixed exchange rates.* 

The Eurodollar market emerged even as the U.S. government was 
attempting to restrict capital outflows to reduce growing balance of payments 
deficits. U.S. banks resorted to the Eurodollar markets (primanly in London) 
as a way of evading restrictive capital controls and protecting their earnings. 
This offshore market was also a profitable place for Germany and Russia to 
park their dollar surpluses. Although international financial business was now 
based more on dollars than sterling, Eurodollar deposits helped to preserve 
London as a financial center in the face of the erosion of sterling’s importance 
as an international reserve. At the same time, its ties to the international 
hegemony of the dollar were cemented? and the United Kingdom was drawn 
more closely “into the American imperial embrace.”® 

The Big Bang reforms of 1986 in Britain were an important milestone-in 
this process. In the United States, financial deregulation had been set in 
motion with the Deregulation of Monetary Control Act of 1980. This 
culminated almost two decades later with the final dismantling of the 
regulatory framework of the Glass-Steagall Act (legislated in response to the 
Great Depression, it had separated commercial from investment banking) by 
means of the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act of 1999, giving legislative sanction to 
the erosion of the regulatory firewall between secunty traders and deposit 
bankers. This deregulatory agenda was echoed in the Big Bang reforms of 
banking in Bntain in 1986. These reforms blurred the distinction between 
stockbrokers, investment advisers, and “jobbers” who created the markets in 
shares. Britain’s permissive regime brought an influx of U.S. banks and huge 
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bonanzas for bankers. The stodgy world of banking was transformed into a 
heady world of cutthroat deal-making. 

Through the 1970s, the oil surpluses of the OPEC ‘countries were 
channeled through the Eurodollar markets and recycled to developing 
countries, especially Latin Amenca, in the form of syndicated offshore dollar 

f loans. The floating of the dollar in 1973 also fostered the growth of futures 
and swaps: derivatives that allowed international investors to hedge the nsks of 
exchange rate and interest rate fluctuations. The investors and bankers who 
sought to rake in earnings and fees in these rapidly growing markets for new 
and exotic instruments of loan syndication and financial derivatives found 
themselves in desperate need of a benchmark against which to price their 
deals. The payments in the syndicated’ sovereign loan market, for instance, 
were based on some measure of a benchmark risk-free borrowing rate plus a 
risk premium based on assessments of .the poromie country’s capacity to 
repay the loan. 

A key requirement af a benchman | is. that'it must tae a stable relationship 
to the ‘prices of other securities and that it be liquid.’ The U.S. Treasury bill 
rate was one such price, but the volatility of this market 1 in the late 1970s, a 
period of high inflation in the United States, prompted a search for new 
benchmarks around which bankers could structure their deals. Futures 
contracts on the three-month’ U.S.” Treasury bill were introduced in this 
context as a way to tame the turbulence of the U.S. Treasury bill markets. 
Even as the Latin American debt crisis brought the bonanza of syndicated 

y sovereign loans to an abrupt halt in the 1980s, U.S., financial markets were 
further jolted by the failure of the Continental Illinois Bank in 1984. The 
sudden surge in demand for safe U.S. Treasury bills led to huge losses for 
those who had used them as hedges for their purchases of private financial 
assets (since the price of Treasury bills- rose while that of private financial’ 
assets fell). Such episodes. underscored finance’s search for an alternative 
benchmark more aligned with the prices’ of private assets." 

Eurodollar futures contracts had begun to be traded in London in the 

| early 1980s. In 1982 the volume , of three-month Eurodollar futures 
transactions (at around $8 billion) was about one-third the volume of futures 
transactions in three-month U.S. Treasury bills (around $25 billion). By 
1986 the volume of Eurodollar futures had risen to about $50 billion (about 
ten times the volume of corresponding U.S. Treasury bill futures 
transactions).” The percentage share of Eurodollar transactions to all money 

i market transactions—from: where the wider financial system draws its short- 
term liquidity funds—rose from less than 5 percent in 1980 to about .50 
percent by 1985.'° Since Eurodollar deposits were emerging as a majur 
source of short-term funding for banks, the offshore Eurodollar borrowing rate 
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emerged as an obvious anchor (the risk-free rate) for the proliferating financial 
trading. Particularly sincê financial institutions were finding that the prices of 
derivatives based on these offshore Eurodollar rates wére closely aligned to 
their own borrowing costs. But in the early 1980s, there were not enough 
trades for a market-based index for Eurodollar deposits, and the Federal 
Reserve could not set and enforce targets for this rate like it could for the 
Federal Funds rate (the rate at which banks could borrow reserves overnight 
from each other). International financial markets felt hampered by a lack of 
standard reference rates. The solution was found through the offices of the 
British Bankers’ Association (BBA), the leading lobbying group of London 
Banks, with the blessing of the Bank of England.. i 

In 1986, the BBA introduced a new a rate, Td on ‘the 
average of daily estimates from the leading banks. The primary purpose of this 
new benchmark, the Libor, was.to set a rate for dollar deposits held outside 
the United States and also to serve as a reference rate for a range of securities. 
Banks seeking to reduce their nsk in a context of volatile interest rates found a 
closer approximation to their actual borrowing costs in this benchmark. The 
newly introduced standard came to be adopted as the basis of a vanety of 
securities and derivatives (like interest rate swaps) that the banks used to 
hedge their risky portfolios. It was also adopted as the basis for the resetting of. 
rates on long-term loans in line with the banks’ actual variable costs of funds. 
The. volume of three-month Eurodollar futures contracts doubled. between 
1986.and 1988 to about $100 billion, while -the share of Eurodollar 
transactions in short-term money: market activity crossed 75 percent." 
Facilitated by the surge in Eurodollar lending in the syndicated loans market,” 
the huge interest rate swap market,’ and later the markets for newer and more 
complex securities and derivatives got a huge boost. 

And so, privately -mediated -financial instruments came to: eclipse the 
publicly issued U.S. Treasury bill as the source of unregulated liquidity 
generation for the bloating global financial system. This is not to suggest that 
the U.S. Treasury bill was completely displaced. As the credit crisis of 2008 
revealed, it remained the safe haven when the privately mediated mechanisms 
of liquidity generation and funding crashed in the wake of the collapse of 
Lehman Brothers.’ It is at the apex of the monetary hierarchy. In fact, a key 
indicator of financial distress is the difference between the interest rate banks 


" Syndicated loans are provided by a group or syndicate of banks to a borrowing 
sovereign or corporation. The rate on the loan is the benchmark rate plus some risk 
premium. 

t Interest rate swaps allow two parties to negotiate a “swap” of payments from fixed 
rate and floating rate contracts. The floating rates are normally calculated on the basis 


of a benchmark like the Libor. 
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charge each other on three-month loans (the three-month Libor) and the: 
interest rate on three-month’ U.S. Treasury bills. A widening spread reflects 
the higher costs of unsecured interbank lending in a situation of evaporating 
confidence and growing uncertainty. At the peak of the credit crisis in 2008, 
this. spread had risen to about 450 basis points (4.5: percent) from normal 
í levels of between fifty and one hundred basis points (0.5—1 percent). Banks 
were finding it harder and harder to borrow from other banks, and interbank 
lending, which‘is not based on collateral, dned up. The Federal Reserve had 
to step in to fund the failing banks and restore lending. Even though private 
agents are a primary driving force in the money market, these decentralized 
parallel monetary mechanisms are, in the final instance, AESP by the 
state and the market for U.S. Treasury bills. a 


The Emperor Has No Clothes! 


So how is the Libor actually set? There are now rates set for deposits in 
ten currencies with fifteen maturity periods, for a total of 150 Libor rates. 
The borrowing rate is set daily by the BBA, on the, basis of submissions by a 
panel of banks, for each of these ten, currencies and fifteen maturities. The 
three-month dollar Libor is one of the most important of these rates. It is 
supposed to indicate what a bank would pay to borrow dollars for three 
months from other banks, at 11:00 AM on the day it is set. There are 
currently eighteen banks on the dollar Libor panel (including Citibank, JP 
Morgan, and Bank of America). 

Each participating bank has to answer the geoi At what rate could 

d you borrow funds, were you to do so by asking for and then accepting 
interbank offers in a reasonable market size, just prior to 11:00 AM? The top 
quarter and bottom quarter estimates are then discarded, and the Libor is the 
trimmed average of the remaining submissions, (also known as fixings) 
calculated and posted by Thomsons-Reuters, the leading business data 
provider. [he idea is that this process of trimming will get nd of outliers and 
rogues, and the number churned out will be a reasonably accurate gauge of 
the market. Libor thus claims to measure the rate at which banks can borrow 
from one another. 

But i in the real world, banks do not generally | eae to each other for longer 
periods without adequate collateral. Interbank lending takes place through 
money, market funds,. but only for short periods. This means that quotes for 
longer periods are based on estimates and not on actual flows. The 
submissions are the banks’ own estimates of what they. think they would have 

a pay to borrow if they needed money, and the body charged with collecting 
this information is not an independent regulatory agency but the banking 
sector's own lobby group—the BBA. The calculation is undertaken by a data 
provider that derives huge chunks of its earnings from the same banking 
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sector! The Libor is an accurate reflection of the state of funding liquidity 
only if most of the banks submit an honest asscssment of the rate at which they 
believe they can borrow on a given day. The self-regulatory process of rate 
setting itself provides no checks and balances but relies on the integrity and 
discipline of markets to ensure the calculations are in line with real market 
conditions. . 

What the Barclays settlement has shown is that the bank’s submissions 
“were over a long period tainted by self-interest, whether to help some of its 
derivatives traders or out of a desire-to protect its reputation in the market. ”?? 
Groups of traders actively conspired with brokers to influence the banks’ rate 
submissions for the London rate. Banks colluded to push the rates in desired 
directions. The BBA, a group that had. in its 2011 internal newsletter 
bragged about its lobbying victories and spent an estimated $8 million on 
lobbying 1 in 201 l, i is hardly a pody that would crack the whip on the sector ìt 
represents. "4 

. What this baile down to. is the ade boggling revelation: this crucial rate 
that is the pivot of trillions of dollars worth of derivatives and loans is in a 
sense a fiction... [here simply is not'enough trading, particularly at longer six- 
month and twelve-month lending periods, to be sure that the rate genuinely 
reflects the market.”?© As a senior trader said, “you have this vast overhang of 
financial instruments that hang their own fixes off a rate that doesn’t actually 
exist.”'° To make things eveni murker, those involved in setting the rates had 
every incentive to lie, since not only did their banks stand to profit or lose, 
depending on the level at which the Libor was set’ each day, their ow 
earnings hinged | on these numbers. The Financial Services Authority “has 
identified price-rigging dating back to 2005, yet some current and former 
traders say that problems go back much further than that.”'” A former trader 
at the London office of Morgan Stanley has suggested that such misreporting 
of rates was fairly common practice even in 1991, a mere five years after the 
system was put in place.’ 

There have been, broadly speaking, two kinds of manipulations. The first 
category was designed to bolster traders’ profits. Traders nudged the money 
market desks ‘of their banks to massage submissions in order to rake in the 
gains from deals they brokered. Requests were also passed on to these desks 
in collusion with counterparts at other banks. So a trader could ask the 
submitter of the fixings to keep the “fixings” high (or. low) until certain deals 
went through. By keeping :rates artificially raised or lowered, traders were 
guaranteed to make money on these deals. Where the income they paid ou ae 
was fixed to the Libor, a lower rate reduced the payout; where their earnings 
were linked to the rate, a hike boosted these earnings. Far from being a 
manifestation of rogue trading, this pervasive ngging is a reflection of 
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monopoly and cartel-like practices in the closed, clubby world of financiers. 

A second category of manipulations, which emerged in the wake of the 
subprime market collapse, was the submission of artificially low rates. The 
motivation here was more complicated. Banks that were vulnerable sought to 
protect their reputations and their continued access to credit by obfuscating 

( the actual difficulties they faced in borrowing. High borrowing costs signaled 
lack of credit worthiness. In fact, the persistently high Libor rates in 2008 
were.a sign of credit market distress. But, given the fragile state of investor ` 
confidence, persistently high Libor rates were seen, both by banks, regulators, 
and the central banks as an obstacle to restoring the credit engine. 

Barclays’ high Libor submissions as the, crisis was unfolding had thus 
prompted serious concern at the Bank of England. The recent travails of 
Royal Scotland: bank had sent jitters though the financial markets, and 
Barclays was widely perceived to be the next fo fail. The high rates were a 
signal of Barclays’ growing difficulties in borrowing from the market. There 
were numerous discussions between Bank of England officials and Barclays 
management (including the controversial phone’ conversations between bank 
managers and Paul Tucker, the deputy governor of the Bank of England) 
through this period. In May 2008, there were some reports of banks low- 
balling their borrowing rates to-avoid looking desperate: for eash. Timothy 
‘Geithner, who was then head of the New York Federat Reserve, sent a memo 
to Governor of the Bank of England Mervyn King outlining concerns (though 
no allegations of outright rigging) about the -Libor and making 
recommendations to beef up its credibility. Given the close connections 

' between private banks, central banks, and ‘regulatory agencies, it is hardly 
credible that the scale of Libor manipulations caught the central bankers and 
regulators by surprise. The complete failure of the Central Bankers and 
regulators to respond reflects the structural stranglehold of private finance, _ - 

The relation between the state and the-financial system erected on the 
complex interaction of private and public liquidity generation js fraught with 
contradiction. There has been a ratcheting up of state support of the: banking 
system not just over the past three years or even the past few decades,, but over 
the past.century. However, the bulging safety net stokes even. greater’ 
speculative and risk-taking behavior. Government interventions that réscié 
banks from their follies in order to restore stability, in effect, revive: and 
reinvigorate the speculative juggernaut. The state again intervenes to ‘rescue’ 
the financial institutions in the wake of the catastrophic bust thal inevitably 

eats The concentration and growing size of the institutions that need to be 
‘bailed out give mse to a dramatic scaling-up of central bank support ta the 
financial system, even as regulatory control is being systematically weakened. 
As the bets keep increasing in size, the scope of the necessary intervention 
also grows, so that the cost of each successive meltdown becomes even larger 
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This destructive relationship has been christened “the doom loop. ™? In the 
process the state and central banks get more deeply implicated in the 
Imperative to shore up the financial system and become hostage to the actions 
of private finance. 

It is not surprising, given the immense contro! exercised by the Banking 
lobby, that any attempt at regulatory reform is resisted and stymied. The 
fundamental weakness of the Libor seems to have been ignored in the interests 
of protecting the financial system. It has been argued that the easing of the 
Libog rates late in 2008 was for the greater public good—a sort of collateral 
cost of preventing the complete collapse of the financial system. The truth is 
that it is simply testimony to how the power and influence of Wall Street 

continued to shape the response of the major central banks—the Bank of 
England and the Federal Reserve—even after its actions brought the global 
economy to the brink. 

The deep ties and interpenetration between the arnai and financial 
sector also forged a common worldview that served the imperatives of finance 
and the neoliberal distaste for hindering, in any way, its forage for profits. 
The irony is that the neoliberal rhetoric of free markets that is deployed to 
justify obscene levels of profiteering and deter any forms of regulation is 
promoting a financial system where markets and market discipline have been 
banished! It is bad enough that in the world of exotic custom-built financial, 
products and over the counter derivatives, the “models” spawned by the 
industry have completely usurped the role of the “market” that economic 
theory celebrates. As the conjurors of these models reaped fat profits fro 
transactions that were conducted without any transparent process of orice Y 
discovery through a market mechanism, they were immunized from the 
consequences of their actions. What we now know is that even these models 
are built around a notional price where no real market exists. Key features of a 
“properly functioning market”—-wide and free participation and genuine price 
discovery—are conspicuously absent in the setting of the Libor. Pricing is 
based on pnivate, self-reported quotes of a small clique of powerful banks 
without any reference. to tangible financial transactions. These same banks 
also controlled the BBA, the organization that actually posts the daily Libor. 
While vociferously maintaining that self-regulation and unregulated market 
forces. are the most effective form of discipline for this ballooning sector, the 
financial oligarchy colluded to preempt any genuine competitive process, or 
any form of accountability. ; 

Equally blatant forms of collusion have stend come to light 1 in e pe 
context of the municipal bond-rigging scam involving major banks, including J. 
P. Morgan Chase, Bank of America, LBS, Lehman Brothers, and Bear 
Stearns, who conspired and colluded to deliberately ng the public bids on 
municipal bonds, a business worth about $3.7 tnillion. Towns and 
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municipalities that borrow by issuing municipal bonds to finance various 
projects have also turned to brokers on Wall Street to handle investment of 
some of this money instead of keeping it idle over the course of the project. 
The bonds are supposed to be submitted to a competitive auction (of at least 
three bids), but what the brokers actually did was allow the bankers to collude 
to carve out chunks of business. The brokers charged with getting 
municipalities the best deal actually let the pre-arranged “winner” have a 
“last look” at the bids of the competitors, thus allowing the bank to make the 
lowest possible winning bid. “By shaving tiny fractions of a percent off their 
winning bids, the banks pocketed fantastic sums over the life of these 
multimillion-dollar bond deals,” while the broker collected not just fees and 
commissions but also a fat bnbe. Four banks that took part in the scam 
(UBS, Bank of America, Chase, and Wells Fargo) have agreed to pay $673 
million in damages. This is likely to be just a fraction of the actual sums 
skimmed from public projects all over the United States. Yet for the bankers 
concerned, this was a perfectly fair auction, since, despite the fact that the 
secret collusion resulted in lower returns to the municipalities, they still got the 
highest of the bids. The sharing of the extra margins between the colluding 
bankers was just extra topping on the cakel*® 

This same hubris of the financial oligarchs at the center of the complex 
financial infrastructure, who are in effect deciding market prices in a manner 
that leaves their clients with as bare a minimum as they can get away with, is 
evident in the Libor nggings. Bob Diamond, the Barclays CEO, complained 
in a memo to the staff after the fines scandal hit the headlines that, “We all 
know these events are not representative of our culture...on the majority of 
days, no requests were made at all.” Behind this arrogance is a perverse sense 
of entitlement to immunity from the disciplining ravages not simply of the law 
but of the market. Instead of the competitive markets espoused in the 
neoliberal dogma, the field was a hotbed of moral hazard, conflict of i interest, 
and outright criminal fraud. 

The Libor scandal is not about the risky bets or bad judgment of rogue 
traders, but the deliberate strangling of market forces in the pursuit of profits. 
The story of how such an obviously flawed rate came to enjoy such a central 
place in the global financial system is in the end a story about how corporate, 
financial capital was powerful enough to set in place institutional mechanisms 
to ensure the deliberate subversion of any efforts or any market forces that 
would stifle their pursuit of profits. 


A Fantasy Built on Fiction, Breeding Illusion 


Although the difference between the reported Libor rate and the actual 
borrowing costs might seem small, the total amount of money involved is huge, 
given that Libor rates affect contracts worth hundreds of trillions of dollars. 
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The rate with which the traders and bankers were playing determines the 
prices that people and corporations around the world pay for loans’ or receive 
for their savings. And the mechanism set up allowed the bankers to dictate the 
rate, which was a pivotal determinant of their earnings, by conjuring these 
numbers literally out of thin air! 

Adjustable-rate mortgages had been allowed in the U.S. mortgage sector 
after the St Germaine Depository Institutions Act of 1982. Today, about-90 
percent of U.S. commercial and mortgage loans are linked to the Libor.?? In 


1999, following the urgings of banking lobbies, the U.S. Student Loan 


Marketing Agency switched from pricing loans off the Treasury bill rates to 


using the: Libor as’a benchmark for loans. It is used as a benchmark to set” 


payments on about $350 trillion worth of derivative contracts.” The Libor, a 


fictional number based on good faith: estimates, of those whose earnings, 


flucttiate dramatically with miniscule gyration of this same rate, is now an 
integral part of the hardwire of the financial system. | 

And while the banking system has raked in vast sums due to these 
manipulations, those on the wrong side of these deals have faced huge losses. 
‘Among those who have been defrauded through such deliberate rigging are 


municipalities like Baltimore. Bankers have embedded interest-rate swaps in | 


many long-term municipal bonds, persuading municipalities and states to 
issue bonds and simultaneously enter into swaps. In these arrangements, the 
banks agreed to make variable-rate payments to the issuers, and the issuers, in 
turn, agreed to: make fixed-rate payments to the banks involved. The City of 
Baltimore had entered into interest rate swaps worth $100 million, swapping 
fixed interest payment to banks for variable Libor:linked receipts. “Forty U.S. 


states currently allow. municipalities to enter into swap agreements. The total 


estimated amount in 2010 was.between. $250—500 billion.” The artificial 
low-balling of the Libor after 2008 meant losses of millions of dollars annually 
to these government bodies..Such losses deprived these agencies of money at a 


time of prolonged recession and acute fiscal crisis, exacerbating job losses, and ` 


strangling public services. Pension funds that were entrusted with household 
- savings were also npped off though such manipulations. 

And if that was not bad enough, after the crisis, when the State was forced 
to step in to shore up collapsing financial markets, the Treasury bailout 
_ programs used this artificially low Libor as the basis for lending to the banks 
under the Term Asset Backed Securities Loan Facility. And this despite the 
_Misgivings expressed by Timothy Geithner in his email to Mervyn King just a 
few months earlier! Not only did the structurally flawed rate receive further 
official sanction, but the rescued banks also ended up -getting ‘money at 
excessively cheap rates, skimming off the public exchequer. Meanwhile, 
families facing foreclosures of their homes or debts in significant excess of the 
value of their homes received no such relief. - 
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The British government has announced a review of the Libor-setting 
process, to investigate ways of improving regulation and governance. Under 
consideration are recommendations like expanding the. panel of banks 
submitting rates and exploring the possibility of a credible third party to 
monitor and collate submissions. Alternatives to Libor are being discussed. 

f The bankers, however, do not see either the U.S. Treasury bill rate or the 
U.S. federal funds rate as a suitable benchmark for the parallel shadow 
financial system of denvatives and financial engineering, tethered as they are 
to state policy. An alternative that is finding favor with the bankers is an 
overnight index rate based on the weighted average of the interest rates paid 
each day on General Collateral Finance Repurchase Agreements (Repos), 
using the most traded collateral repos like U.S. government securities.* This 
index will be given a further boost by U.S. Treasury Department moves to 
offer new floating-rate securities based on this index, as it attempts to maintain 
surging investor demand for government bonds. [hese proposals seek a 
patchwork fix of a system that has been usurped by the financial oligarchy for 
its own unfettered enrichment, when what is needed is an overhaul! The 
parties involved are, in the end, only trying to replace the fiction at the center 
without dispelling the neoliberal illusion that fostered the speculative 
juggernaut that enriched finance. . | 

Even as the Libor scandal has turned the spotlight on the fundamentally 
flawed mechanisms of rate setting, Wall Street has been waging its battle 

- against transparency in price setting on other fronts. This can be seen, for 

y instance, in the strong pushback from the bank lobby against the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission’s proposal that derivative trading facilities 
provide market participants with easily accessible prices on a centralized 
electronic screen and eliminate the one-to-one dealings between traders and 
investors. While espousing the neoliberal credo, and celebrating the virtues of 
“self regulation,” the financial oligarchy continues to resist any attempt to curb 
its monopolistic stranglehold. Not only is regulatory control being preempted, 
the financial oligarchy also seeks immunity from market discipline. 

The absence of the force of market discipline ‘was, paradoxically enough, 
part of the argument against the socialist planning project, during a debate 
that took place before the Second World War between the advocates of 
capitalist markets and the defenders of planning—the “socialist calculation 
debate.” Ludwig Von Mises, an economist and philosopher of the Austrian 
school, argued that even if planners sought to mimic price signals, they could 

E 
* A repo (repurchase agreement) is a method of short-term borrowing. The borrower 
“sells” a security to the lender with the understanding that the asset would be bought 
back at a higher price. The higher price represents the interest rate on the loan. 
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not create a disciplining mechanism analogous to the market, and could not 
therefore capture capitalism’s socially beneiicial dynamism.** It would seem 
that neoliberal orthodoxy and the hegemony of market fundamentalism has 
been instrumental in bringing into being a system plagued by this very failing! 
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Global Resource Depletion 
_ Is Population the Problem? 


Fred Magdoff 


Environmentalists and scientists often refer to the two different ends of the 
environmental problem as sources and sinks. Thus the environmental limits to 
economic growth manifest themselves as either: (1) shortages in the “sources” 
or “taps” of raw materials/natural resources, and thus a problem of depletion, 
or (2) as a lack of sufficient “sinks,” to absorb wastes from industnal 
pollution, which “overflow” and cause harm to the environment.’ The original 
1972 Limits to Growth szudy emphasized the problem of sources in the form 
of shortages of raw materials, such as fossil fuels, basic minerals, topsoil, 
freshwater, and forests.” Today the focus of environmental concern has shifted 
more to sinks, as represented by climate change, ocean acidification, and 
production of toxics. Nevertheless, the problem of the depletion of resources 
used in production remains critical, as can be seen in discussions of such 
issues as: declining freshwater resources, peak (crude) oil, loss of soil fertility, 
and shortages of crucial minerals like zinc, copper, and phosphorus. 

_ In conventional environmental analysis the issue of a shortage or depletion 

f of natural resources has often been seen through a Malthusian lens as 
principally a problem of overpopulation. Thomas Malthus raised the issue in 
the late eighteenth century of what he saw as inevitable shortages of food in 
relation to population growth. This was later transformed by twentieth-century 
environmental theorists into an argument that current or future shortages of 
natural resources resulted from a population explosion overshooting the 
carrying capacity of the earth.” . 

The following analysis will address the environmental problem from the 
source or tap end, and its relation to’ population growth. No systematic 
attempt will be made to address the sink problem. However, the tap and the 
sink are connected because the greater use of resources to produce goods 
results in ‘greater flows of pollutants into the “sink” during extraction, 
processing, transportation. manufacturing, use, and disposal. 

L In approaching the source or tap problem, we have to recognize there is a 
f 
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finite planetary quantity of each nonrenewable resource that can be recovered 
economically. In theory, it is possible to calculate when the world will run out 
of a particular resource, given knowledge of the amount of the resource that 
exists, technology, costs, and likely demand—though the various factors are 
often so uncertain as to make firm predictions difficult. However, the amount 
that can be extracted economically increases when the price of a particular 
resource increases or new technology is -developed—it then becomes 
economically feasible to-exploit deposits that-are harder to reach. or of- less 
purity and more costly to obtain. 

An easier question to answer is whether,we are using a given resource in a 
‘sustainable manner. For renewable resources, such as water, soil, fish, forests, 
this means that use cannot-exceed the rate of regeneration of the resource. For 
nonrenewable resources, as with fossil groundwater, fossil fuels, and high- 
grade minerals, this means that the rate of use can be no greater than the rate 
at which renewable resources (used sustainably) can be substituted for these 
nonrenewable resources—that is, the sustainable use of nonrenewable 
resources is dependent on investment in renewable resources that can replace 
them. For pollutants the sustainable rate of emission is determined by the 
degree that they can be absorbed and rendered harmless in the environment.‘ 

There are some examples of renewable resources being sustainably 
substituted for nonrenewable ones, but most have had limited impact. For 
some resources that are part of modern life—such as many of the metals— 
there are no foreseeable renewable substitutes. These need to be used at 
relatively slow rates and recycled as efficiently as possible. And nonrenewable 


resources are required to manufacture equipment for “renewable” energy such N 


as wind and solar power. By far the largest example of renewable resources 
being substituted for nonrenewables is the use of agricultural products such as 
corn, soybeans, sugarcane, and palm oil to produce ethanol and biodiesel to 
replace gasoline and diesel fuels. But the limited energy gain for most biofuels, 
the use of nonrenewable resources to produce these “renewable” resources, 
and the detrimental effects on people and the environment are so great as to 
make large-scale production and use of biofuels unsustainable." 


Resource Depletion and Overuse 


There are many examples of justified concern over depletion and 
unsustainable use of resources—or, at least, the easily reached and relatively 
cheap to extract ones. A little discussed but very important example is 
phosphate. It is anticipated that the world’s known phosphate deposits will be 
exhausted by the end of the century. The largest phosphate deposits are 
found in North Africa (Morocco), the United States, and China. Although 
phosphorus is used for other purposes, its use in agricultural fertilizers may be 
one of the most critical for the future of civilization. In the absence of efficient 
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nutrien! cycling (the return to fields of nutrients contained in crop residues 
and farm animal and human wastes), routine use of phosphorus fertilizers is 
critical in order to maintain food production. Today much of the fertilizer 
phosphate that is used is being wasted, leading to excessive runoff of this 
mineral, inducing algal blooms in lakes and rivers and contributing to ocean 
dead zones—both sink problems. 

We could discuss many other individual nonrenewable resources, but the 
point would be the same. The depletion of nonrenewable resources that 
modern societies depend upon—such as oil, zinc, iron ore, bauxite (to make 
aluminum), and the “rare earths” (used in many electronic gadgets including 
smart phones as well as smart bombs)—~is a problem of great importance. 
Although there is no immediate problem of scarcity for most of these 
resources, that is no reason to put off making societal changes that 
acknowledge the reality of the finite limits of nonrenewable resources. (“Rare 
earth” metals are not actually that rare. Their price increase in recent years 
has been caused by a production cutback in China, which accounts for 95 
percent of world production, as it tnes to better control the extensive ecological 
damage caused by extracting these minerals. Production of rare earths 1s 
starting up once again in the United States and a large facility is planned for 
Malaysia, where it is being bitterly opposed by environmental activists. The 
main current issue with rare earth metals is not scarcity at the tap end, but 
rather pollution associated with mining and extraction—again a sink 

problem.) 

What is important is that the environmental damage and the economic 
costs mount as Corporations and countmes dig deeper in mining for resources 
and use more. advanced technology and/or in more fragile locations. Mining 
companies are using new technologies such as robotic drills and high-strength 
pipe alloys to drill deeper after the surface deposits are depleted. Seafloor 
mining is another approach used to deal with declining easy-to-reach deposits. 
In the beginning of what may well be a major effort to exploit seafloor mineral 
resources, a Canadian company has signed a twenty-year agreement with the 
government of Papua New Guinea to mine copper and gold some fifty 
kilometers off the coast. 

Sull another way to deal with depleted high-quality deposits is to exploit 
those of lower quality. In highlighting this development, the CEO of a copper 
mining company explained: “Today the average grade—the grade is a- 
measure of the amount of copper you can turn into material—is half of what it 
was 20 years ago. And so to get the same amount of copper from a deposit, 
you have to mine and process significantly | arger quantities of material, and 
that involves higher cost.”’ This mining approach creates larger quantities of 
leftover spoils to pollute air, watér, and soil. 

The exploitation of the Canadian tar sands is an example of high prices 
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for oil inducing the use of a deposit that is both costly and ecologically 
damaging. However much damage this extractive operation may do to the 
- environment, it will significantly extend the penod that the resource is 
available, though at higher prices. 

There are of course important exceptions ta new harder to reach deposits 
driving or keeping prices higher. For example, with the ecologically damaging 
hydraulic fracturing combined with honzontal dnilling for oil and gas 
extraction from shale deposits, so much natural gas is being produced in the 
United States that its prce has plummeted. This, however, reflects an 
extreme undervaluation of the ecological and social costs of fracking, which 
are immense—and dangerous to both human beings and local and regional 
ecosystems. i 

One of the most cntical actually occurring resource “tap” problems facing 
the world is a lack of fresh water. Normally fresh water is considered a 
renewable resource. However, there are ancient fossil aquifers that contain 
water that fell literally thousands of years ago. These aquifers, such as those.in 
Saudi Arabia and in North Africa, need to be viewed for what they are— 
nonrenewable or fossil water. There are also aquifers that are renewable, but 
which are being exploited far above their renewal rate. The aquifers in the 
U.S. Great Plains (the Ogallala aquifer), in northwestern India, and 
northern China are all being exploited so rapidly relative to recharge rates that 
water levels are falling rapidly. This means deeper wells must be drilled and 
more energy used to raise the water greater distances to the surface. Dnilling 
deeper wells is clearly only a temporary “solution.” In addition, there is so 
much water taken, mainly to irrigate crops, that China’s Yellow River, the 
Colorado River in the United States and Mexico, and the Euphrates and 
Tigris Rivers in the Middle East rarely reach their normal outlets to the sea. 
Thus, the situation with water (as with the ocean fisheries) makes it clear that 
even a renewable resource can be overexploited with detrimental 
consequences. China is engaged in a costly and ecologically questionable 
effort to bring water from the headwaters of the Yangtze River in the south to 
the increasingly parched northem regions. 

Another current critical resource problem is agricultural soil, which 1s 
related to a number of other issues (see below), including water availability. It 
takes between 500 and 1,000 pounds of water to grow one pound of grain. 
Thus, water-short countnes are searching for other regions of the world, in 
land grabs, to grow food for their people. With the neoliberal emphasis on 
“free trade” as a.cure-all, it might seem that all a country with a food shortage 
needs to do is to purchase food on the “free” international market. But with 
the severe pain caused by the rapid rise of food prices on international markets 
in 2007-2008, again in 2011, and to a lesser extent in 2012, a number of 
countries are trying to protect their people by having food grown abroad, but 
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specifically for them. 

Sovereign wealth funds and private capital purchase or lease land under 
long-term agreements.” The spikes in food prices over the last five years have 
encouraged’ major importers to bypass international markets to buy needed 
food and to assure supplies by obtaining land in other countries. Governments 
© (such as China, the United Arab Emirates, South Korea, Egypt, India, and 
Libya) and private capital have been buying up or leasing under very 
favorable terms a truly astounding amount of agricultural land. in Africa 
(mainly), southeast Asia, and Latin America—involving some 70 million 
- hectares (about 170 million acres). It is estimated that since 2000, 5 percent 
of Africa's agricultural land has been bought or leased under long-term 
agreements by foreign investors and governments.’° These agricultural land 
grabs are partially an issue of water. The land purchases and leases include 
the implicit right to use water that in some cases may actually exceed the 
quantity of locally available water.”’ 

Saudi Arabia, now a significant participant in the land grabs, decided to 
use some of their oil to power pumps in order to irngate large areas of desert 
land. After 1984, fossil water represented more than half of all water used in 
the country. At its maximum use in the mid—1990s, more than three quarters 
of the water used was mined from prehistoric deposits.” As a result, for some 
years the country was actually self sufficient in wheat—-growing enough to 
feed this staple to over 30 million people. But by 2008, the fossil aquifer had 
been nearly mined out, and the country now must import all of its wheat. 

There are other reasons, in addition to its relation to water shortages, for 


+ 


the growth of global land grabs—from the use of land to grow biofuel crops to ` 


greater consumption of meat (with greater use of corn and soybeans to feed 
animals) to weather-related crop failures to commodities speculators driving 
prices up when shortages occur. Private capital—with British firms leading 
‘the charge—has been especially interested in controlling land in Africa to 
produce biofuels for European markets. All of the land grabs displace 
people from their traditional landholdings, forcing many to migrate to 
increasingly marginal land or to cities in order to live. The results are more 
hunger, rising food prices, expanding urban slums, and frequently increased 
carbon dioxide emissions. 


In his important book The Land Grabbers, Fred Pearce writes: 


Over the next few decades I believe land grabbing will matter more, to 
more of the planet’s people, even than climate change. The new land rush 
looks increasingly like a final enclosure of the planet’s wild places, a last 
roundup of the global commons. Is this the inevitable cost of feeding the 
world and protecting its surviving wildlife? Must. the world’s billion or so 
peasants and pastoralists give up their hinterlands in order to nourish the 
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rest of us? Or is this a new colonialism that should be confronted—the 
moment when localism and communalism fight back? 


The general problem of rapid resource depletion that occurs in the poor 
countries of the world is frequently a result of foreign exploitaton and not 
= because of a country’s growing population. The exploitation of the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo's natural resources by shady means— 

“opaque deals to acquire prime mining assets”—organized through shell 
companies by British and Israeli capital is an example of what can happen. | 8 
As Duke University ecologist John Terborgh described following a trip to a 
small African nation: 


Everywhere I went, foreign commercial interests were exploiting resources 
after signing contracts with.the autocratic government. Prodigious logs, 
four and five feet in diameter, were coming out of the virgin forest, oil and 
natural gas were being exported from the coastal region, offshore fishing 
rights had been sold to foreign interests, and exploration for oil and 
minerals was under way in the interior. The exploitation of resources in 
North America during the five-hundred-year post-discovery era followed a 
typical sequence—fish, . furs, game, timber, farming virgin soils—but 
because of the hugely expanded scale of today’s economy and the 
availability of myriad sophisticated technologies, exploitation of all the 
resources in poor developing countries now goes on at the same time. In a 
few years, the resources of this African country and others like it will be 
sucked dry. And what then? The people there are currently enjoying an 
‘illusion of prosperity, but it is only an illusion, for they are not preparing 
themselves for anything else. And neither are we.!® 


Thus, resource problems—both renewable and nonrenewable—are real 
and are only going to get worse under the current political-economic system. 
Everywhere both renewable and nonrenewable resources are being used 
unsustainably by the above cnteria. In some countries the high population 
relative to agricultural land and the lack of dependable quantities of exports to 
purchase food internationally creates a very precarious situation. However, the 
general resource depletion and ecological problems—at the global scale, as 
© well as within most countries and regions—are primanly the result of the way 
capitalism functions and economic decisions are made. Central to this is the 
continuing exploitation of the resources of the poor countnes by corporations 
and private capital. Maximizing short-term profits trumps all other concerns. 
What happens as resources are in the process of being ruined or depleted? 
There is a scramble, frequently violent, for control of remaining resources. But 
what will happen, what is the “game plan,” after even the hard to reach, 
expensive, and ecologically damaging deposits are fully depleted? Capital has 
only one answer to such questions, the same as the one attributed to Louis 
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XV of France: “Après moi, le deluge.” What other conceivable response 
could it give? 


‘The Accumulation of Capital is the Accumulation of Environmental 


Degradation 


The root of the problem lies in our modsat production. Capitalism is an 
economic system that is impelled to pursue never-ending growth, which - 
requires the use of ever-greater quantities of resources. When growth slows or 
ceases, this system is in crisis, expanding the number of people who are 
unemployed and suffering. Through a massive sales effort that includes a 
multi-faceted psychological assault on the public using media and other 
techniques, a consumer culture is produced in which people are convinced 
that they want or “need” more products and new versions of older ones— 
stimulating the economy, and thus increasing resource depletion and 
pollution. It creates a perpetual desire to have new possessions and to envy 
those with more stuff. This manufactured desire includes the poor, who aspire 
to the so-called “middle-class” standard of living depicted on television and in 
the movies.” 

Because it has no other motivating or papeling force than the 
accumulation of capital without end, capitalist production has negative social 
and ecological side effects, usually referred to by economists as “externalities.” 
In reality these are in no way external to production. Rather they are “social 
costs” imposed on the population in general and the environment by private 
capital.’® In its normal functioning, the system creates fabulous wealth for a 
certain few——-now referred to as “the 1%” (though the 0.1% would be more 
accurate)—~and very great wealth for the richest 10 percent, whose 
consumption of stuff is responsible for much of the ecological damage and 
resource use in the world. At the same the same time capitalism generates a 
significant portion of the population whose basic needs are not being met. 


Let’s Talk Population 


There are a number of people and organizations that feel that we must 
drastically reduce the human population because we will soon run out of 
nonrenewable resources. Behind the difficulty in tapping resources lies the fact 
that too many people are accessing them. Some maintain that resources are 
already scarce per capita in the world at large, and, thus, the resource crises 
and resources wars are actually here, nght now. There is no need to look very 
far to find evidence of frictions, conflicts, and even some wars over- access to 
resources—especially oil and gas, water, and agricultural land. The U.S. 
wars in [raq and Afghanistan and the U.S. military bases and support 
provided to local governments in the Middle East and Central Asia have been 
lately about access to, or control, of oil. These actions and relations are not 
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simply about overpopulation, however, but are rather a continuation of a 


capitalist colonial and imperial history of exerting influence in these resource _ 


rich regions. Basic to the structure of globalized capitalism is that a small 


minority of the world population in the rich countries dominates large parts of 


the world. robbing them of their resources. 

The productive aquifers on the Palestinian West Bank, for example, must 
be factored into understanding Israel’s reluctance to end the occupation and 
return to its pre~1967 war borders. In weaker countries where no ruling class 
is in firm control, internal conflict and even civil wars may arise as a result of 
efforts to profit from the exploitation of resources. 

A whole host of countries, including China, Vietnam, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, Brunei, and Indonesia are in conflict over ownership of yet to be 
discovered, but promising, oil deposits under the sea floor along with other 
potential resources in the South China Sea. There are also disputed sea floor 
boundaries in the eastern Mediterranean, where Israel has discovered a large 
deposit of natural gas. Additionally, there 1s the potential for conflict over the 
Caspian basin petroleum deposits. | 

Recently, the melting of sea ice in the Arctic is opening up the Arctic 
waters to oil exploration, creating an “Ice Cold War,” as it has been called, 
involving the United States, Canada, Russia, Denmark, and Norway. 
Michael Klare, in his book The Race for What’s Left, argues that “the world 
is entering an era of pervasive, unprecedented resource scarcity. ”?? 

Usually such conflicts are treated as mere byproducts of growing 
population and international competition, but a closer analysis demonstrates 
that capitalism and the incessant drive for expansion that it inculcates, along 
with its imperialist tendencies, are mainly at fault. Attempts to reduce the 
environmental problems to the “population bomb” are therefore frequently 
crude and distorted. A variety of side issues and “straw persons” are put 
forward, diverting attention from the heart of the matter. As a result, it is 
important to clanfy a number of such Issues and get potential stumbling 
blocks, related to population specifically, out of the way ‘before continuing 
with this part of the discussion. Our starting points should be: 


e All people everywhere should have easy access to medical care, 
including contraceptive and other reproductive assistance. 

e As living standards rise to a level that supplies family security, the 
number of children per family tends to decline. But, depending on 
the circumstances, there may be good reasons for poor women and 
men to have fewer children even before they have more secure futures 
and for individual countries to encourage smaller families. i 

e ‘There are poor countries where overgrazing, excess logging of forests, 
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and soil degradation on marginal agricultural land are caused by 
relatively large populations and the lack of alternate ways for people 
to make a living except from the land. This problem may be 
worsened by the low yields commonly obtained from infertile tropical 
soils. But we also need to recognize that these problems are not only 
an issue of population density. Displacement of farmers by large- 
scale farms causes some to seek new areas to farm and graze 
animals—using ever more marginal or ecologically fragile land. 

e Some countries have populations so large relative to their agricultural 
land that importing of food will be needed into the foreseeable future. 
One of the largest of these nations is Egypt, with a population of 
over 80 million people and arable land of 0.04 hectares (less than 
one tenth of an acre) per capita. These countries are condemned to 
suffer the consequences of rapid international market price hikes that 
occur frequently and of having to maintain significant exports just to 
be able to get sufficient hard currency to import food. There are 
other countries—such as Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, 
Oman, and Qatar—that have a larger population than what can be 
sustained by available water/food resources, but each of them can 
currently use oil and/or other commercial income to obtain sufficient 
food for their populations. Similarly, a rich developed country like 
the Netherlands is able to draw unsustainably on resource taps and 
dispose of its environmental effluents in waste sinks at the expense of 
much of the rest of the world. 

e All else being equal—which, of course, it never is—larger 
populations on the earth create more potential environmental ': 
problems. So population is always an environmental factor—though 
usually not the main one, given that economic growth generally 
outweighs population growth and environmental degradation arises 
mainly from the nch rather than the poor. 

e If we assume that all people will live at a particular standard of living, 
there is a finite carrying capacity of the earth, above which population 
growth will not be sustainable because of rapid depletion of too many 
resources and too much pollution. For example, it is impossible for 
all those currently alive to live at what is called a “Western middle- 
class standard” —for to do so we would need more than four Earths 
to supply the resources and assimilate pollutants. 

e There are currently approximately 7 billion people in the world and, 
given current trends, the population is expected to be around 9 


billion in 2050, and over 10 billion by 2100. 
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One of the main approaches taken by people whose primary concerns are 
resource use and “overpopulation” is to push birth control efforts in poor 
countnes, mainly through programs aimed at contraceptive use by women. 
Since these are countries in which populations are growing at fast rates (with 
growth in sub-Saharan Africa the most rapid), it seems at first blush to make 
some sense to concentrate efforts on this issue. But when looked at more 
deeply, it is clear that this is not a solution to the real problems—global-scale 
nonrenéwable resource depletion and environmental degradation—that so 
concern these people. 

David Harvey has explained the problem of concentrating on population 
issues as follows: “The trouble with focusing exclusively on the control of 
population numbers is that it has certain political implications. Ideas about 
environment, population, and resources are not neutral. They are political in 
origin and have political effects.”*! One of the peculiar things about those so 
very concerned with overpopulation and the environment is that they do not 
seem especially interested in investigating the details of what is actually 
happening. There is little to no discussion of how the economy functions or of 
issues involving economic inequality. Also there is apparently no interest in 
even thinking about an alternative way for people to interact with each other 
and the environment or how they might organize their economy differently. 
(There are important and interesting examples of local efforts at different 
ways of relating/organizing such as cooperative stores, worker-owned 
businesses, Community Supported Agriculture farms, transition communities, 
and co-housing. Although these examples are very important—because they 
are concrete demonstrations of alternative ways of people interacting with each 
other and the environment—they do not add up to a new economy or new 
society that operates with a completely different motivation, purpose, and 
outcome than capitalist society.) 

It is only common sense that the more wealth a person or “family has, the 
more stuff they consume and, therefore, the more resources. they use and the 
more pollution they cause. But the almost unbelievable inequality of wealth 
and income at the global level has striking effects on the consumption patterns 
(see Chart 1). 

What is immediately apparent from Chart | is that the 10 percent of the 
world’s population with the highest income, some 700 million people, are 
responsible for the overwhelmingly majority of the problem. It should be kept 
in mind that this is not just an issue of the rich countries. Very wealthy people 
live in almost all countries of the world—the wealthiest person in the world is 
Mexican, and there are more Asians than North Americans with net worth 
over $100 million. When looked at from-a global perspective, the poor 
-become essentially irrelevant to the problem of resource use and pollution. 
The poorest 40 percent of people on Earth are estimated to consume less than 
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Chart 1. Share of World Consumption by Income Decile 
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Note: World Bank staff combined measures of inequality within countnes with 
measures of inequality between countries (using producer price parities) to denve 


estimates of the share of ccnsumption by world income deciles. 


5 percent of natural resources. The poorest 20 percent, about 1.4 billion 
people, use less than 2 percent of natural resources. If somehow the poorest 
billion people disappeared tomorrow, it would have a barely noticeable effect _ 
on global natural resource use and pollution. (It is the poor countries, with 
high population growth, that have low per capita greenhouse gas emissions.” 
However, resource use and pollution could be cut in half if the richest 700 


million lived at an average global standard of living. 


Thus, we are forced to conclude that when considenng global resource use 
and environmental degradation there really is a “population problem.” But it 
is not too many people—and certainly not too many poor people—but rather 
too many nich people living too “high on the hog” and consuming too much. 
Thus birth control programs in poor countries or other means to lower the 
population in these regions will do nothing to help deal with the great 


problems of global resource use and environmental destruction. 
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Population Declines and Capitalist Economies 


As Marx wrote, “in different modes of social production...there are 
different laws of population growth.” Capitalism has its own’ laws in this 
respect. Because growing populations help stimulate economies and provide 
more profit opportunities, capitalist economies have significant problems when 
their populations do not grow, do not grow fast enough, or actually decline. A > 
_ growing population produces the need to build more housing, sell more 2 
furniture and household goods, cars, etc. Germany is an interesting 
example—its population has been shrinking since 2005 and its labor force 
has been decreasing slowly, reaching about 43 million people in 2012. Over 
the next half century, it is predicated that Germany’s total population will 
decrease by some 20 percent—by |7 million people out of a population of 83 
million. You might ask, if zero.population growth is so difficult for a capitalist 
economy, then why is Germany weathering the current economic crisis better 
than its European brethren? 

- Part of the answer lies in the fact that during the early 2000s, Ceman 
sought to increase profitability of its businesses by enhancing capital’ s power 
over labor. Former Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder boasted “we have 
‘restructured the labor market to enhance its flexibility.... With our radical 
reforms of the country’s social secunty systems, most notably health care, we 
have paved the way for the reduction of nonwage labor costs.”*4 This change 
-has given Germany an edge, especially with respect to other EU economies, 
and has helped lead to a resurgence of exports—much of these going to other 
EU countries. Another reason for Germany doing relatively well is that the 
country is the second largest exporter in the world, with some $1.5 trillion in Y 
exports in 201 1—well over 50 percent of its GDP (exports from the United 
States amounts to about 15 percent of its GDP). It has had a positive current 
account balance for a decade, over the last eight years it has been greater than 
~ 4 percent of its GDP. Thus, through exports, an economy can grow even in 
the absence of the economic demand that would come from growing number 
of households. But this outlet of being a net exporter is not available to all 
countries (practical problems make this so and it is also,. of course, 
mathematically impossible for all countries to be net exporters). 

- And then what happens when labor shortages occur in Germany? Labor 
can be imported. Germany in fact has relied heavily on imported labor, with 
some 4.5 million foreign relatively low-skilled “guest workers” between 1960 
and 1973. Germany is now importing fully trained labor, mainly from the 
European Union. Without having to bear the costs of education and training, 
Germany is getting quite a bargain. A recent Los Angeles Times headline + 
stated:.“As EU migrants flood Germany, some nations fear a brain drain.” 

So this ts how capitalism deals with zero or negative population growth 
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within a country—the country exports as much as possible and imports the 
labor it needs when it runs into labor shortages as its population ages and as 
economic upswings require more workers. With regard to the issue of 
Germany being a net exporter—clearly if some countries export more than 
they import there must be other countries that import more than they export. 
Thus if population was to decline in all countries at the same time, neither of 
the avenues that Germany is pursuing—mncreasing net exports and importing 
labor as needed—can possibly be open to all countries simultaneously. 

Although the German economy partly as a result of such means has done 
~ better than others in the European Union, there are many reasons to think 
that trouble lies ahead, and not only because of the recession that has engulfed 
Europe. One of the ways that capital deals with the slow potential for growth 
in the “home country” is to invest abroad (export capital). “Since the 
millennium, net investment in Germany as a share of GDP has been lower 
than at any time in recorded history, outside the disastrous years of the Great 
Depression. The German corporate sector has invested its more than ample 
profits, but it has done so outside the country. The effect of this flight of 
private money has been compounded by Berlin’s campaign to enforce 
balanced budgets, which has prevented meaningful investment on the part of 
the public sector.”*° This does not point to the continuation of the German 
“yobs miracle.” 

Japan is another country with a shrinking population. For historical and 
cultural reasons it is not as open to importing labor (although it does import 
some) as Germany. However, the stagnating economy has been kept afloat 
through exports and huge amounts of government deficit spending on 
infrastructure. Japan’s national debt is the highest in the world at over 200 
percent of its. GDP—about twice the proportion of U.S. debt and even 
_ higher than Greece’s debt relative to its GDP. “Except for government 
‘spending, exports have been the only area of strength in the Japanese economy 
for years. And there has been a close link between exports and GDP growth 
since 1990. That’s why the government in early 2010 began a campaign to 
spur exports of infrastructure goods such as bullet trains and nuclear 
reactors. “’ As with Germany, the options—in the case of Japan, prolonged 
government deficit spending for infrastructure and increased exports—used to 
sustain even modest growth in’a situation of stable or declining population are 
open to only a few countries. 

Rapid population aging—due to low or no population growth—confronts 
many of the wealthy countries and some not-so-wealthy ones. As Richard 
Jackson, the director of the Global Aging Initiative at the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies in Washington, explains: “Japan may be on the 
- leading edge of a new economic era, an era of secular economic stagnation, 
- which certain other fast-aging developed countries will soon enter.”” Indecd, 
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such stagnation is already an endemic problem (though not simply, or even 
mainly, for reasons of aging populations) in the triad of the United 
States/Canada, Western Europe, and Japan.” 


Combating Pollution and Resource Depletion/Misuse 
The comprehensive 2012 report. People and the Planet by the Royal 


Society of London, included as one of its main conclusions that there is a 
need “to develop socio-economic systems and institutions that are 
not dependent on continued material consumption growth” (bold 
in original).*° In other words, a non-capilalist society is needed. Capitalism is 
the underlying cause of the extraordinarily high rate of resource use, 
mismanagement of both renewable and nonrenewable resources, and pollution 
of the earth. Any proposed “solution”—from birth control in poor countries 
to technological fixes to buying green to so-called “green capitalism” and so 
on—that ignores this reality cannot make significant headway in dealing with 
these critical problems facing the earth and its people. 

Within the current system, there are steps that can and should be taken to 
lessen the environmental problems associated with the limits of growth: the 
depletion of resource taps and the overflowing of waste sinks, both of which 
threaten the future of humanity.*' Our argument, however, has shown that 
attempts to trace these problems, and particularly. the problem of depletion 
natural resources, to population growth are generally misdirected. The 
economic causes of depletion are the issues that must be vigorously addressed 
(though population growth remains a secondary factor). The starting point for 
any meaningful attempt actually to solve these problems must begin with the 
mode of production and its unending quest for ever-higher amounts of capital 
accumulation regardless of social and environmental costs—with the negative 
results that a portion of society becomes fabulously nch while others remain 
poor and the environment is degraded at a planetary level. 

It is clear then that capitalism, that is, the system of the accumulation of 
capital, must go—sooner rather than later. But just radically transcending a 
system that harms the environment and many of the world’s people is not 
enough. In its place people must create a socio-economic system that has as its 
very purpose the meeting of everyone's basic material and nonmatenial needs, 
which, of course, includes healthy local, regional, and global ecosystems. This 
will require modest living standards, with economic and political decisions 
resolved democratically according to principles consistent with substantive 
equality among people and a healthy biosphere for all the earth’s inhabitants. 
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A Cab Ride for a Lawyer r 


Bruce Neuburger 


It was early evening, a few hours before my shift’s end. The cab line at the 
St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco was a crapshoot. Sit in line and take your 
chances or cruise the streets for fares in hope of being bounced around the city 
like a pinball. You got in line because, like the people who work slot 
machines, there's always the chance of a jackpot. Here you invest your 
minutes, not your money, but the anticipation is similar. [t was airport action 
that represented the most likely bonanza. Better odds here than cruising or 
taking your chances on a radio call—a rigged radio at that—though at the St. 
Francis you could easily end up waiting fifteen or twenty minutes for a $5 nde 
to the Wharf. 

This is one of the pains and attractions of cab dnving—the dice are 
always rolling. In an hourly job there’s the security of knowing what you'll 
take home at the end of the day. A cabby never knows. No matter how bad 
your day or even your week, the chance of scoring the big ride lurks behind 
every call and every “flag.” 

San Francisco cab companies put the allure of the gamble squarely in the 
drivers’ job description when, in 1978, they backed a ballot proposition ,that 
won voter favor. It set up a lease arrangement. Cab company employees were 


suddenly “independent contractors.” Independence! One of those alluring - 


terms that hides less alluring realities: the end of company health benefits, 
_ retirement benefits—any benefits. Independent means you're on your own, 
good luck! 

As the line at the St. Francis crept forward and my cab inched toward the 
front of the pack, I kept a close eye on the guests leaving the front door. This 
one with baggage, airport; that one, in casual clothes, probably heading for 
~ the Wharf; just behind them a well-dressed woman with a big Macy’s bag, 

maybe heading home to the Marina or Russian Hill. : 


When a man in his forties, wearing a business suit with a suit bag and 
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small suitcase, left the door, my anticipation rose. And when I pulled forward 
and heard the doorman’s flat-handed whack on the trunk of my blue and 
white Desoto Cab, | ‘felt grateful—an airport! My annoyance at the 
doorman’s outstretched and grasping hand (done surreptitiously for the sake 
of the clientele), as he tcssed the luggage in the trunk, was mollified by the 

‘ security of a $30 trip. | immediately began to calculate my best odds: playing 
the airport roulette or deadheading back to town. 

As my passenger settled into the back, we headed down Powell to Ellis 
and then down to Stockton, across Market to the 4th Street entrance to the 
freeway. I looked in the rearview at my benefactor. “What airline?” “United.” 
He had the fleshy face of someone who was no stranger to a dinner table. His 
brown hair was short, but long enough to comb to the side. No facial hair. A 
businessman or a lawyer, I guessed. This was no tourist—too deliberate and 
matter-of-fact for that. 

I was still in my early years of cab driving, which meant I still relished 
conversations with the anticipation of gleaning some noteworthy exchange or 
story to pass on to cabby friends at the cab lot, where we waited to turn in our 
waybills, gates, and dispatcher bribes (tips) for the shift. The appreciation, 
the enthusiasm for this, which characterized the first few years on the job, and 
perhaps for some retains its attraction longer, was gradually wearing away, 
like the tread on cab tires, from the relentless bounding of traffic, the tyranny 
of repetition. 

Perhaps it’s true that every person who steps into a cab is a potential story, 

_ but like any kind of mining it takes energy and effort to retrieve the nugget 
from among the slag of normal chatter. My energy had spiked a bit then, 
juiced by the good fortune of an airport nde. 

I found my passenger was returning to Chicago, or perhaps it was New 
York, after several days of meetings. “] enjoy your city,” he said; as many 
visitors do, “but I didn’t see much this time—too many long meetings.” What 
kind of meetings were those? “Lawyer business, man, legal strategies and all 
that.” A lawyer, as I’d guessed, but the “man” in there spoke of something 
less straight than his appearance conveyed. I was searching for another handle 
for the conversation when he offered, “I was meeting with some of your local 
growers’ people. Well, maybe not exactly local—Salinas, that’s not that far 
from here, am | right?” “Not too far,” I said. “What kind of growers?” 
“Lettuce, vegetable growers,” he said, “looking to get out from under their 
union contracts.” “And you're part of that?” I asked. “Legal advice, 

| strategies, that sort of thing. Those contracts are legally binding agreements. 

K You can’t just-drop them. There are issues that need to be considered.” He 
paused and patted his >reast pocket as though he was making sure of 
something, an airline ticket maybe? 

“And if the companies go out of business, then return to operation under a 
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different name, they re no longer bound by the legal commitments of the 
previous company?” | asked. In the rearview | saw the passenger look up. 
“Sounds like you have a legal mind. You might be in the wrong business.” 


He laughed. “Well, I’ve heard about that kind of thing happening in 


Salinas,” I said. “Read about it?” he asked. “Ya, I guess so. Don’t remember 


where.” 

Actually I knew a fair amount about Salinas, unions, and lettuce growers. 
I’d spent most of the previous decade working in the lettuce fields, and I knew 
people working in the fields there. And I knew things were going in a bad 
direction for them. But I didn’t feel like explaining that. I wanted to hear what 
my rider had to say. 

The lawyer was frank. He discussed dumping unions as another of his 
profession might explain the writing of a will or the drawing up of a contract. 
He was interested in technical, legal questions, like an architect consumed by 
the design and engineering details of a building, not how-it will affect the 
neighborhood in which it is built. Or like the technocrat designing a bomb, 
oblivious, numbed, or just removed from the deadly consequences of its 
architecture. But there was also a hint of the cynical there, as though he 
understood there was something foul in this business. 

The conversation had taken an unexpected turn, and I found the trip, 
which I’d sought to make as quickly as possible, too short to fill my cunosity. I 
eased my foot slightly off the pedal as the names Hanson, Sun Harvest, Cal 
Coastal, Salinas Lettuce Farmers Co-op, and others rolled out in my 


passenger's description. He saw bored lawyers scratching notes on legal pads, 


and well-dressed growers’ representatives discussing legal strategies; I saw Ù 


farm labor buses, their sides freshly repainted, and lettuce workers with knives 
sticking out their back pockets standing in the chill of a morning street trying 
to catch a job, with the trepidations of soldiers defeated in battle, hoping for 
lenient treatment from their captors. 

When we hit the curb at United, I popped the trunk and set his bags 
by the curb. Then I said what I felt I had to say, if only to relieve the pressure 
that was building during the conversation. “You know, when the growers 
drop their union contracts the workers lose their seniority, their health 
benefits, even their jobs. This causes real suffering to them, their families, 
their children—everyone is affected. And these contracts were won through 
long, tough struggle.” The lawyer looked up from his bags. He handed me 
two twenties. “No one said life was fair.” And, | thought, ghbness is a lot 
easier when it’s not your ass being ground into the dirt. The lawyer gave a 
hint of a shrug as he looked at me. It seemed he was about to stop and say 
something more, but he picked up his bags and all that came out was, “Keep 
the change, bud.” He headed off to his flight. 

i — 
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Tadeusz Kowalik and the Accumulation 
of Capital 


Jan Toporowski 


Tadeusz Kowalik, the doyen of Polish political economists, died at his 
home in Warsaw on July 30, 2012. Kowalik is best known as the last 
surviving coauthor of the great Polish economist, Micha? Kalecki (1899-- 
1970), as an advisor to the Polish trade union movement Solidanty when it 
played a key part in bringing down the Communist government in the 1980s, 
and subsequently as a fierce critic of the capitalism that was put in its place. 
He challenged both the commonly accepted view of the Keynesian Revolution 
and the inability of Polish Communists to come to terms with their 
revolutionary past and find a place for themselves in the modern world. 
Central to his perspective on the Keynesian Revolution was Kowalik’s 
understanding of Rosa L.uxemburg’s analysis in her Accumulation of Capital. 

Kowalik was born November 19, 1926, in the village of Kajetanéwka 
outside the city of Lublin in eastern Poland, which is traditionally the poorer, 
more backward part of the country. In 1951, he completed undergraduate 
studies in law at Warsaw University with outstanding results and went on to 
study for a doctorate in economics under Oskar Lange. Kowalik completed 
his doctoral studies in 1958. By then he was already editor of the weekly 
newspaper Zycie Gospodarcze, where he promoted reform of the over- 
centralized state economic system. He lasted only two years in this position 
before being removed when the miling party started to close down the 
discussion on reform. However, under the patronage of his supervisor, he kept 
his position as lecturer in political economy at the social science university run 
for party activists and commenced research for the habilitacja, the second 
research degree that Polish academics must obtain. 

During his first visit to the United Kingdom in the early 1960s, Kowalik 
defended a version of the then-fashionable Convergence Thesis—that the 
communist and the capitalist worlds were both gradually becoming welfare 
technocracies tempered by democracy. The democratic West was becoming 
more socialist in the development of the welfare state with Keynesian 
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economic policies, underpinned by state control of key sectors of the economy, 
which secured high rates of employment and greater equality. The 
Communist bloc already had full employment and social equality, and its 
technological capability was demonstrated in 1957 by the Soviet Sputnik 
spaceship. Kowalik argued that, despite the suppression of the Hunganan 
Upnising in 1956, the political reforms put in place in the Communist bloc 
after Khrushchev’s speech to the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union in that same year were evidence of slow and inevitable 
democratization. In London, Kowalik met Isaac Deutscher, the distinguished 
Marxist historian and member of the -pre-war Communist Party of Poland 
(KPP). The KPP had been disbanded in 1938 and its leadership executed 
by Stalin. 

At the time of Lange’s death in October 1965, Kowalik was already 
working with Kalecki in cniticizing the economic policy failures of the 
government, but also with the philosopher Leszek Kolakowski and the 
economist Wlodzimierz Brus, who were using their Party positions to protect 
dissidents within and outside the ruling party. With the failure of the 
governments economic strategy, shortages of consumer goods culminated in 
another “meat crisis” at the end of 1967. The Party authorities responded 
with a crackdown on Jews and “revisionists,” and Kowalik was expelled. His 
meeting with Deutscher was put forward as evidence of the ideological laxity 
that needed to be purged, despite the formal rehabilitation of the KPP in 
1956. But Kowalik retained his position at the Polish Academy of Sciences. 
Much of his output for the next two decades appeared under the name of 
friendly associates who were not subject to the ban on publication, most 


notably Edward Lipiński, the oldest and most distinguished Polish 


economist, who had given Kalecki his first job in 1929. After Kalecki’s death: 


in 1970, Kowalik took on the additional responsibility of supervising Jerzy 
Osiatytiski’s editing of Kalecki’s Collected Works. 

After 1968, Kowalik was active in unofficial, dissident university 
discussions. [he resumption of strikes after the imposition of wage austerity in 
the late 1970s culminated in the establishment of the Solidanty trade union. 
In 1980 Kowalik travelled to Gdańsk to assist the workers in their 
negotiations with the Polish government. [he result was the set of principles 
that now adorn a wall in the European Trade Union Confederation in 
_ Brussels, enshrining full employment, freedom of organization, the right to 
strike, equal pay, social welfare, and participation in management as rights for 
all workers. 

Following the suppression of Solidarity at the end of 1982, Kowalik wrote 
and edited prolifically in the underground press in support of the union and 
its principles of democratic syndicalism. Here Kowalik drew on the political 
programs and critiques of Soviet industrial organization put forward in 
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Poland in the 1920s and ‘30s by non-Communist Marxists, among them bis 
mentor Lange. These were also the themes of reformed socialism ‘thal 
Kowalik had been advccating since the 1950s. 


Revising Keynesian Political Economy 

Kowalik’s political economy was inspired by his political activism., He had 
been radicalized both by the poverty he experienced in his yotth and the 
struggle against the Nazi occupation of Poland, and these brought him to join 
the KPP in 1948. His economic ideas were formed initially by Lange, who 
encouraged him to read Marx and take seriously all schools of thought in 
economics. Kowalik thus inherited something of Lange’s characteristic 
approach to Marxism, according to which all schools of thought, including 
neoclassical economics, could be recruited, in some way, for the socialist. 
cause. For Lange, “bourgeois” economics only differed in being a partial’ 
account of objective “laws” of economics and therefore in not being conscious 


. of the socialist potential of those laws.’ Kowalik shared with Lange an open 


and non-dogmatic approach to economic analysts that enabled them to engage 
with and be respected by economists of all persuasions. | 

But whereas Lange formed the style of Kowalik’s political-economic ideas, 
the originality of those ideas came from Kowalik’s collaboration with Kalecki, 
as well as his research on Luxemburg. The Luxemburg research in particular 
gave Kowalik a radical new approach to Kalecki’s theory that caused Kalecki 
to review his own work. 

After the death cf Keynes in 1946, Joan Robinson taught three . 
generations of Cambridge University economists that not only had Keynes 
been anticipated by Kalecki’s 1933 business cycle analysis and studies of 
wages and employment, but also that the latter was the “more consistent” 
Keynesian.” This motivated Marxists (with certain notable exceptions, such. as 
Maurice Dobb in Cambridge and Paul Sweezy in the United States) and the 
post-Keynesian school of economic thought that emerged from the 1970s to 
regard Kalecki as a left-Keynesian—someone who used essentially Keynesian 
ideas regarding the importance: of fiscal policy in maintaining a level of 
aggregate, demand appropriate to full employment in order to: argue for 
socialism.” Kowalik was a key figure in challenging the taining of Kalecki | as ` 

a left-Keynesian. 

In the early 1960s, Kowalik was asked to contribute a biographical 
chapter to the festschrift that was to celebrate Kalecki’s sixty-fifth birthday in 
1964.* As part of his preparation for this, Kowalik undertook a series of 
interviews with Kalecki about his work and his ideas. These interviews record 
Kalecki’s key publications, as well as his discussions both. with Keynes, 
following the publication of General Theory of Employment, Interest -and 
Money in 1936, and with his Cambridge followers like Robinson. But more 
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importantly, what Kowalik also did was take Kalecki back to the debates 
among radical socialists in Poland during the 1920s and early ‘30s that 
centered around the instability of capitalism, mass unemployment, and 
economic depression. [he central, even if absentee, figures in these debates 
were the Austnan Rudolf Hilferding, Rosa Luxemburg, and the Russian 
Mikhail Tugan-Baranovsky. Kalecki had participated in these debates largely 
as an observer, drawing from them what he needed for his own theoretical 
development, rather than engaging in more systematic comprehension and 
criticism of the Marxists. 

Following his interviews with Kowalik, Kalecki returned to these authors 
and went on to publish a paper recording his understanding that Luxemburg 
and Tugan-Baranovsky had both addressed the key issue of aggregate 
demand in capitalism.” However, aggregate demand was not important just in 
the Keynesian sense that it determined directly the levels of employment. The 
key function of demand in a capitalist economy 1s that it is necessary to allow 
capitalists to realize profits. It is in this context that the problem of aggregate 
demand is found in Tugan-Baranovsky and Luxemburg. According ‘to 
Kalecki, both were right in identifying the difficulty of realizing profit as the 
central problem of capitalism. But they were wrong in regarding this difficulty 
as being overcome in practice, either by external markets (Luxemburg) or 
shifts towards more capital-intensive production (Tugan-Baranovsky). i 

Kowalik and Kalecki returned to these ideas after 1968, both of them now 
“disgraced” following the anti-Semitic, anti-revisionist purges of that year. 
The outcome was their joint paper “Observations on the “Crucial Reform,” 
which was an attempt to make sense of the Keynesian Revolution in economic 
policy within the framework of those early Marxist discussions about whether 
free-market capitalism could maintain full employment without resorting to 
fascism or war.” The paper was published in Italy as the Polish Communist 
authorities succumbed to workers’ strikes, which forced a change of 
government—but did not rehabilitate those purged in 1968. By the time the 
paper came out Kalecki was dead and Kowalik was forbidden to publish 
under his own name. He nevertheless retained his position in the Polish 
Academy of Sciences as editor of Lange’s Collected Works. The Academy 
had an autonomous position among those Polish institutions dominated by the 
Communist authorities, and the Lange project was considered of national and 
international importance. 


The Political Economy of Rosa Luxemburg 
A rare exception to the ban on publishing under his own name was made 


in 1971, when Kowalik’s book Róża Luksemburg Teoria Akumulacji i 
Imperializmu [Rosa Luxemburg’s Theory of Accumulation and Imperialism] 
was published.’ This book was Kowalik’s masterwork. In it he tried to 
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reconstruct the political economy of the first half of the twentieth century, a _ 
task that Karl Marx set out to achieve for mid-nineteenth-century political 
economy and never completed. 

To understand the true significance of Kowalik’s achievement, it 1s 
necessary to understand the circumstances under which the book arose and 
(as in Marx) the political economy of his time. There 1s, of course, an 
intellectual background to the book that reaches back to Marx. But the 
political conditions that gave significance to Kowalik’s political economy start 
in 1938, with the dissolution of the KPP by the Communist International on 
grounds that the Party had fallen too much under the influence of Luxemburg 
and Leon Trotsky. Afterwards those KPP leaders who were either in 
Moscow, or who had followed the Comintern’s in’tructions to go there, were 
purged and executed. The brutality of the suppression of the Polish 
Communists is poignantly described in Natalia Gasiorowska’s biography of 
Mania Koszutska, one of the KPP leaders executed in 1939.° 

In 1956, following Khrushchev’s famous speech to the Twentieth 
Congress in which Stalin’s cnmes were denounced, the KPP and its 
leadership were posthumously rehabilitated. As criticism of authoritarian rule 
became more common, it spread into open discussion of alternative ideas not 
only about socialism, but also about capitalism. That same year the first 
Polish edition of Keynes’s General Theory, partly translated by Kalecki, was 
published. This was quickly followed by Polish translations of other key 
works, including treatises by the neoclassical economist Paul Samuelson; 
leftist political economists such as Dobb and Robinson; and, in 1957, the 
book that set the agenda for Kowalik’s challenge to Marxist debates on capital 
accumulation, Sweezy’s The Theory of Capitalist Development. 

In 1963, the first post-war Polish edition of Luxemburg’s The 
Accumulation of Capital appeared.” In that same year, Kowalik completed the 
‘habilitaga thesis that was to become Róża Luksemburg Teoria Akumulagi i 
Imperializmu. This was a guide to Luxemburg’s great work, as well placing it 
against the background of the debates about the future possibilities of- 
capitalism in Russia between Narodniks and the Legal Marxists, of whom the 
most important was Tugan-Baranovsky. In the course of writing the book 
Kowalik analyzed the key figures of early to mid-twentieth-century political 
economy in a stnkingly original way. Not only did the structure of that 
political economy become clearer, but it was also integrated around the central 
questions in Luxemburg’s analysis of capitalist accumulation. 

The starting point for Kowalik’s analysis was the Russian’ Narodniks’ 
explanations of why, in their view, capitalism could not develop in Russia 
because of the limited markets that the country offered at the end of the 
nineteenth century. This led to Tugan-Baranovsky’s response: his famous 
rejection of the underconsumptionist argument on the grounds that capitalism 
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can continue producing machines for the sake of production irrespective of the 
state of consumer demand. Key to Tugan-Baranovsky’s analysis was his 
observation that capitalism can stabilize itself, overcoming limitations of 
consumption, by producing more means of production. !° 

Inspired by these debates, Kowalik’s great work on Rosa Cees 
traced the roots of twentieth-century political economy in the discussions of 
Marx’s schemes of capitalist reproduction in volume two of Capital. A clear 
implication of Marx’s critique of Say’s Law is that capitalist reproduction or 
growth cannot take place in a way that is stable or crisis-free. The question of 
external markets then opens the door for Keynesian/Kaleckian political 
economy, constructed around the demand deficiency and the ‘state as an 
external market. 


Sweezy’s Reading of Luxemburg 


In his attempt to rescue Luxemburg’s broad methodological approach 

from the criticisms that were levied against it, Kowalik argued that she had 
been widely misinterpreted. Sweezy is listed along with Nikola: Bukharin, 
Fritz Sternberg, Henryk Grossmann, and Pau! Frdélich as giving diverse 
interpretations of Luxemburg’s theory. Kowalik said, “If we were to compare 
the interpretations of the Accumulation of Capital that we find in the 
publications of these authors we would have to conclude that no other work in 
the economics literature has been interpreted in such different ways, not in 
details, not in emphases, but in reading its author’s fundamental idea.” "? 
In his book, and in his earlier biographical essay on Kalecki, Kowalik 
. adheres to the interpretation of Luxemburg that Kalecki had put forward in 
his Essays in the Theory of Economic Fluctuations, published on the eve of 
the Second World War. There Kalecki had remarked that Luxemburg’s 
“theory cannot be accepted as a whole, but the necessity of covering the ‘gap 
of saving’ by home investment or exports was outlined by her perhaps more 
clearly than anywhere else before the publication of Mr. Keynes’s General 
Theory.” 7 

Kowalik contrasted Kalecki’s interpretation with the view of a number of 
writers who argued that Luxemburg’s theory belonged to a broad family of 
“underconsumptionist” theories—a view that capitalist development is 
constrained in part by insufficient consumption in the economy, caused by the 
inability of the capitalist system to increase workers consumption sufficiently to 
maintain full employment and full utilization of productive capital. An 
extreme underconsumpltionist interpretation of Luxemburg had been put 
forward by Lange in 1938, who said that “Few underconsumptionist theorists 
ever maintain that any saving discourages investment. [he most prominent 
among those who did so was Rosa Luxemburg.”’* A more reasoned 
interpretation along these lines had been put forward by Sweezy in The 
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Theory of Capitalist Development, where he called Luxemburg “the queen of 
underconsumptionists’—presented as a compliment.’® Sweezy argued that — 
this: was because of her rejection of Tugan-Baranovsky’s argument that 
capitalism could expand without any demand constraint as long as capitalists 
kept investing a growing share of national income. As Luxemburg said, “ Lhe | 
view that production cf means of production is independent of consumption is 
naturally a vulgar economic fantasy of Tugan-Baranowsky.”?° 

Kowalik argued that Lange’s interpretation of Luxemburg as an extreme . 
underconsumptionist required Luxemburg’s analysis to be restricted to a state 
of “simple reproduction” —a capitalist economy in which there is'no change in 
the capital stock and all investment is replacement investment, so that there is 
no growth. Only under such a condition does “any” saving lead to a crisis of 
deficient demand. This mistaken interpretation of Luxemburg was related to 
false accusations against her by both Sweezy and Bukharin (whom Sweezy 
cited), namely that her analysis required that consumption be held constant— 
that it assumed, in other words, conditions of simple reproduction. Sweezy . 
pointed out that additional spending by workers under conditions of 
accumulation/growth could help to realize surplus value, viewing this as a 
criticism of Luxemburg.’” 

In contrast, Kowalik argued that Luxemburg had sought to lay out a 
theory of capitalist development, or “expanded reproduction,” so that 
criticisms of her work as limited to simple reproduction were mistaken. 
Nevertheless, Kowalik later commended Sweezy’s correct reading `of 
Luxemburg as showing that the final economic breakdown. of capitalist — 
development would never be reached because class struggles and international 
wars would bring about a revolution before that final breakdown occurred. 
Sweezy here cited Luxemburg’s clarification of her views in The 
Accumulation of Capital: An Ant-Critique, a was her response to 
critics.’ 


Working with Michat Kalecki 


In the end, almost without anyone apart from himself knowing A it, 
Kowalik’s view was vindicated. The English-speaking world was not to know 
of this because, apart from Italian and Spanish editions of his book, his great 
work on Luxemburg was not translated into any foreign language. He himself, 
the most modest of great thinkers, did not remind us of his scholarly defense of 
Luxemburg’s analysis in his introductions to recent editions of her book.both 
m English (in the Routledge Classics series) and Polish. | 

Sweezy himself was to change. His approach to crisis evolved into what.ne 
was to call “overaccumulation theory” first in response to‘criticisms of ‘his 
original argument by Evsey Domar,.and then under the direct and ihdirect 
influence of Kalecki.’* The Theory of Capitalist Development was Sweezy’s 
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first attempt at a systematic account of the political economy of mid-twentieth- 
century capitalism. Kalecki was well-known in the United States in the early 
1940s when Sweezy wrote his book. But The Theory of Capitalist 
Development contains no mention of Kaleck, although Keynes makes an 
appearance in the conclusion. Sweezy crossed paths with Kalecki when, at the 
end of 1946, the latter settled in New York and began working for the 
United Nations, and they met regularly for discussions nght up to his 1955 
retum to Poland. Paul Baran also was in direct contact with Kalecki and 
based much of his analysis in The Political Economy of Growth (1957) on 
Kalecki’s theory of accumulation.*® . 

Sweezy wrote a review of Josef Steindl’s pioneering Kalecktan analysis 
Maturity and Stagnation in American Capitalism soon after it came out in 
1952. Steindl put forward an analysis of U.S. capitalism in which the 
corporations that are responsible for the bulk of capital accumulation do not 


reduce prices when demand in the economy is low. Such a reduction in prices - 


would help to keep real wages stable. Instead corporations keep their prices 
high, relative to wages, and operate at less than full productive capacity. [heir 
unused capacity discourages further investment, with the result that profits fall, 
discouraging investment still further. Steindl therefore clearly put forward 
underinvestment as being the cause of difficulties in realizing surplus value, 
rather than insufficient consumption in the economy. In his chapter “Karl 
Marx and the Accumulation of Capital,” Steindl quotes from Marx to 
indicate clearly that low consumption out of wages in the capitalist economy is 
the result of low investment rather than the cause, as is suggested by the 
underconsumption theory in the narrow sense. Marx, in his explanation in 
volume one of Capital of what determines the level of real wages, explicitly 
stated that, “To put the matter in mathematical terminology, the magnitude of 
accumulation is the independent variable, and the magnitude of wages is the 
dependent one, not conversely.” In Steindl’s conclusion to his chapter, he 
conceded that Marx may have “literally formulated the underconsumption 
approach,” but that Sweezy’s explanation was “illogical” and his focus on this 
approach as the. central problem of capitalism was incomplete.” 

_ Sweezy’s reconsidered view appeared in what is perhaps his best-known 
book, Monopoly Capital, written with Paul Baran. Despite having a similar 
aim to that of Sweezy’s previous book, of providing a Marxist account of 
contemporary capitalism, there is neither mention of underconsumption, nor 
of Luxemburg: In fact, in Monopoly Capital, the only Accumulation of 
Capital mentioned is Joan Robinson’s 1956 book of the same name! Instead 
of workers’ consumption affecting the realization of surplus value, Sweezy 
adopted Kalecki’s theory of profits where realized profits are equal to 
capitalists’ consumption plus their expenditure on productive investment, in a 
closed economy with a balanced government fiscal position. The problem of 
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how surplus is to be realized remains an intractable problem in capitalism. 
But, in his work with Paul Baran, this problem now appcared not as 
underconsumption but as insufficient investment or capital accumulation.” 
Kowalik’s book on Luxemburg had been wnitten before Monopoly Capital 
was published in Polish around 1966. But by the time his defense cf 
Luxemburg was published, Kowalik would have been aware thal Sweezy had 
shifted his position. 

The discussions that Kalecki had with Kowalik were to influence 
Kalecki’s 1967 paper on Luxemburg and Tugan-Baranovsky. As noted, the 
two worked together on Kalecki’s last paper on the Crucial Reform of 
capitalism, which places the Keynesian Revolution in the context of those 
debates around capitalist reproduction.” This interpreted the “revolution” in 
policy as the more effective use of government expenditure as a means of 
assisting in the realization of capitalists’ surplus. 

Kalecki’s pioneering work in twentieth-century macroeconomics was 
therefore a recurrent taeme in Kowalik’s ideas, and an unconscious link 
between them and the mature outlook of Sweezy. Like Sweezy, Kowalik 
considered the business-cycle theory of Kalecki as the medium through which 
Keynesian ideas are linked to those late-nineteenth-century debates on 
capitalist reproduction. This theme recurs from the Kalecki biographical essay 
through to Kowalik’s last essays on Luxemburg.” Early on, therefore, 
Kowalik rejected the idea that Kalecki was a “precursor” of Keynes. Rather, 
Keynes saw in an imperfect way what Kalecki realized much more clearly on 
the basis of the Marxist discussions around the work of Luxemburg. 


Unfinished Work 


The eighth and final volume of Lange’s Collected Works was published in 
1986. In 1990, two additional volumes were published which contained 
selected papers that had been previously edited for political reasons.” The 
Lange Works, along with his collaboration with Kalecki and his studies of 
Luxemburg, remain Kewalik’s most monumental achievement. In 1989 the 
Polish Communist authorities agreed to more democratic elections and 
transferred their financial dependence from Moscow to Washington. The 
Polish side of the bargain was delivered by the Finance Minister in the firsi 
non-Communist government, Leszek Balcerowicz, who introduced “shock 
therapy” by closing down loss-making state enterprises and offering cheap 
business opportunities to local and foreign enterprises. The results were a 
catastrophic rise in unemployment and inflation. The fall of communism 
brought disillusionment to Kowalik, not just on account of the political shift 


towards free market capitalism, but also because of the associated neglect of 


his heroes Luxemburg. Kalecki, and Lange. As the political wing of 


Solidarity degenerated into a nationalist reaction to foreign control over the 
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Polish economy, Kowalik argued that capitalism did not have to come in the 
brutal form of markets regulated by mass unemployment. In particular, 
constituuonal commitments to full employment had to be. respected. After 
engaging with a series of short-lived left-wing parties he settled down to the 
_ _role of the conscience of leftist economists, debating and writing in support of 

` socialist alternatives. His last book, From Solidarity to Sellout: The 
Restoration of Capitalism in Poland, was published by Monthly Review Press 
only days before he died. His most important book Róża Luksemburg Teoria 
Akumulaci i Imperializmu will shortly be republished in Polish, but still 
awaits translation into English. 
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Capitalism and the Fallacy of ak 
Underconsumptionism 


As indicated in Jan Toporowski’s article in this issue the question of 
“underconsumptionism” is a tangled one—due not only to the commonplace 
fallacy associated with what is known as “crude underconsumptionism,” but 
also because the term has been used at various times to refer to what Joseph 
Schumpeter in his History of Economic Analysis called “non-spending” or 


effective demand theories (the second in a typology of underconsumption — 
theories designated by Schumpeter). Underconsumption in this sense, however, ` 


would encompass theorists like Keynes and Kalecki who focus not ‘on 
underconsumption per se, but on underinvestment. Hence, the term is no longer 
applied to theories of this type (except by some Marxian critics of 
“underconsumptionism”). Because of these confusions Paul Sweezy, who had 
famously advanced an underconsumptionist analysis (related to Schumpter’s 
type 2) in The Theory of Capitalist Development (1942), abandoned the 
‘term altogether in the 1950s, substituting the term “overaccumulation” to 
describe his perspective, and subsequently modifying his approach further under 
the influence of Michal Kalecki, as explained in Toporowski’s article. 


In the following exchange with Jonathan Penzner published in the April 


1982 issue of Monthly Review, Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy, then editors 
of the magazine, pointed to the fallacy of crude underconsumptionism, while 
also emphasizing that the accumulation process under capitalism is ultimately 
affected by the relation between Department | (investment) and Department 2 
(consumption). Sweezy’s final development of this argument is to be found in 


. his Four Lectures on Marxism (1981). 
—The Editors 


1. The Classic Contradiction of Capitalism | 


The April 1981 ‘issue of MR included an article entitled “Marxism” by 
Bertell Ollman which in a very small space sums up Karl Marx's theory of 
capitalism. It was awe-inspiring to find so much said so concisely. I had a 
problem, though, with this paragraph (p. 41): 


Paradoxically, the amount of surplus value is also the source of 
capitalism’s greatest weakness. Because only a part of their product is 
- returned to them as wages, the workers, as consumers, cannot buy a large 
portion of what they produce. Under pressure from the constant growth of 
the total product, the capitalists periodically fail to find new markets to 
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take up the slack. This leads to crises of “overproduction,” capitalism's 
classic contradiction, in which people are forced to live on too little 
because they have produced too much. 


The second sentence—about workers and what portion of their product 
they can afford to “buy back”—reminded me of what my father told me when. 
I was a kid. Capitalism can’t work, he’d say, because the worker can’t buy 
back his product. Using the silverware at the dinner table, he'd explain about 
surplus value and point to the growing pile of forks, knives, and spoons which 
the workers couldn’t afford to “buy back” because of their “incomplete” 
wages. 

I recently found another version of this idea in a Soviet textbook called 
Political Economy wntten by A. Leontiev in the late thirties (International 
Publishers, no date). Explaining capitalism’s drive for profit via the unlimited 
expansion of production, Leontiev says that capitalism meets “impassable 
bamiers.... These barners have their roots in the fact that the consuming 
power of the broad masses Is limited because ‘of their exploitation by capital.” 
(p. 183) 

In my not extensive reading of old Karl himself, it seems incorrect to say, 
as Ollman implies by the juxtaposition of the four sentences cited above, that 
because workers cannot buy “a large portion” (how large?) of what they 
produce, there is “overproduction.” While Ollman never goes as far as my 
father did in claiming that this is the reason capitalism can’t work, yet that 
idea was (and perhaps still is, in some circles) a populanzed version of what 
Marx said. At least Leontiev indicates that the barriers to capitalist expansion 

“have their roots in” but are not caused by capital’s lust for robbing labor of as 
much as possible. 

Am I splitting hairs or is this still an oversimplification? My purpose here 
is not to attack Ollman for being too simple. A reader totally innocent of 
Marx will gain valuable insights. Isn’t there something missing, however, from 
Ollman’s statement, my father’s proposition, and Leontiev’s position too? 
Hasn’t something been left out? | 

—Jonathan.Penzner 


2. Editors’ Comment 


We agree that something is missing from all three of the fonmulanons cited 
by Jonathan Penzner. 

The fallacy of the theory of thé workers’ inability to buy back their whole 
product is apparent if we reflect that a large part of this product takes the form 
of means of production (raw materials, buildings, machines, etc.) which 
-workers do not and could not consume and which, under capitalism, can be 
put to productive use only by capitalists. A portion of this output of means of 
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production replaces what is used up (raw materials) or worn out, and’ the 
latter is paid for from depreciation charges. The remainder, constituting a net 
addition to the stock of means of production, is paid for out of the capitalists’ 
surplus value. 

This does not mean, however, that oe is impossible or that 
Ollman is wrong to call it capitalism’s “classic contradiction.” The problem is, 
in truth, an extremely complicated one, which accounts for the fact that it has 
been the center of heated and voluminous debates ever since the early days of 
capitalism. 

Marx divided production into two categories, Department | producing 
means of production and Department I] consumption goods. As already 
noted, the demand for the output of Department I comes entirely from 
capitalists. Capitalists also contribute part of the demand for the output of 


Department II, but a much larger share comes from workers. Given the nature. 


of capitalists as profit-maximizers and unremitting capital accumulators, they 
“naturally” seek to pay workers as little as they can get away with, and 
continually to raise their (the capitalists’) own rate of accumulation. This 
means that normal capitalist behavior acts continuously to restrain the increase 
in demand for consumption goods (Department II) and at the same time to 
enlarge the demand for means of production (Department I). 

Many economists (including some Marxists) have argued that there is no 
contradiction here, that no necessary relationship exists between the feasible 
growth: rates of the two departments. Put in other terms, what they are saying 


in effect is that capitalists can successfully and profitably build up Department. - 


I (production of means of production) regardless of what is happening to 
consumption. The Russian Marxist Tugan-Baranowsky, who wrote around 
the tum of the century, went so far as to contend that capitalism could 
function smoothly even with a steady decline in the volume of consumption: all 
that would be necessary would be that means of production should be used to 
produce even larger quantities of means of production, thus taking up the 
slack generated by the shrinkage of Department I]. 

Other economists—including, we believe, a large majority of Marxists— 
have rejected this line of reasoning, holding that for the system to work 
smoothly the two departments must in the long run grow in tandem. They 
agree that for a while Department I can expand as though it were independent 
and that this can and repeatedly does give capitalists the illusion that the more 
profits they make and the faster they accumulate, the more prosperous the 
economy will be. (Reaganomics is based squarely on this illusion!) But the 
reality is that these are periods of overproduction which cannot be sustained. 
Sooner or later—many factors, technological as well historical in a broader 
sense, affect the length of ttme—the weak growth of final demand for 
consumption goods works its way through the system and brings the boom to 
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an end. Understood in this sense, overproduction ts indeed a very real 
consequence of the normal functioning of capitalism and can appropnately be 
called the system’s “classic contradiction’—though it is of course far from 
being the only, or even the main, contradiction of capitalism. 

Marx himself did nct spell out a theory along these lines in any detailed or 
systematic way. But there are numerous passages scattered through his 
-writings which are fully consistent with such a theory and, so far as we are 
aware, none which contradict it. But the final test of the validity of the theory 
is not what Marx or any other economists have said or implied, but the last 
two hundred years of capitalist history. And in this respect it seems to us that 
the verdict in favor is quite clear and unambiguous. 


—Harry Magdoff and Paul M. Sweezy 


a 


MONTHLY REVIEW | Fifty Years Ago 


Investments? Yes, you have invested 10 billion dollars in Latin America. It is a 
curious thing: we have always received your investments, and we are still poor. You 
speak about your property in Latin America and call us thieves when we expropriate 
it. But why don’t you ask your investors? Ask them, how much they invest and how 
much they take back to the United States in profits. Do you want to know? Between 
1950 and 1955, you invested 2 billon dollars, made three and a half billion, and took 
back to the States one and a half billion. In a single year, 1959, you made 755 
million, only reinvested 200 million and sent 575 million back to the United States. 
In the last 7 years, Latin America lost, because of these shipments of money, 
$2,679,000,000. You take out too much, leave too little, and even this little is 
distributed unfairly: where is the real benefit for our economies? Is it just that these 
profits do nothing, not a single thing, to alleviate the hornble misery, ignorance, and 
illness of the great majority of the Latin Americans who, with their slavery, made this 
possible? You, as Americans, tell me if that is just. 

And tell me also whether you have not recovered more than your investments, 
whether it is not right that this squandered wealth should be recovered and directed 
toward improving the lot of everyone, because it was created by the work of everyone 
though today it benefits only a dozen corporations. 

——Carlos Fuentes, “The Argument of Latin America: Words 

for the North Americans,” Monthly Review, January 1963 


Carlos Fuentes, who died last May |Z, aged eighty-three, was one of the major figures 
of the literary “el boom” in Latin America that coincided with, and arguably was 
energized by, the Cuban revolution, of which he was an early supporter. Fuentes, who later 
drifted away from his youthful radicalism, was nonetheless a strong supporter of the 
Nicaraguan Sandinista revolutionaries in the 1970s and ‘80s. His initial interest in 
socialism came from his reading of and admiration for the Chilean communist poet Pablo 
Neruda. Fuentes is best remembered for his 1962 novel The Death of Artemio Cruz, a 
kind of faux documentary biography (in the style of Orson Welles’s Citizen Kane) about a 
former revolutionary, now corrupted by newfound wealth, as well as the impact of U.S. 
cultural impenalism in Mexico and the failure of its land reform. 
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Repressing Social Movements 





Tomas Mac Sheoin 


Amory Starr, Luis Fernandez, and Christian Scholl, Shutting Down the 
Streets: Political Violence and Social Control in. the Global Era (New 
York: New York University Press, 2011), 207 pages, $23.00, 


paperback. 
| Shutting Down the Streets is not an ivory-tower bask: situated a safe 


distance from its subject; the first appendix lists the seventeen anti- 
globalization summit protests which were directly observed by the book’s 


authors. And just as the authors were participants and not just spectators, 
they also refrain from merely presenting a comparative analysis of policing and 
repression at these summits. Examining the existing academic literature on 
social control, dissent, and social movements, they argue that existing works 
"on repression mainly concentrate on ‘protest policing. Instead they aim to 
develop a broader framework that examines social control by extending the 
object of analysis from the policing of protest events to the effects of social 


control on dissent, while also arguing that the unit of analysis needs to be 


changed from individual protests to the wider one of social movements. 
Repression then is not just police violence and coercion at protests but also 
includes a host of other methods of “soft” repression, such as psyops 
(psychological operations), infiltration, and surveillance. 

The authors propose three categories for the analysis of social control: 


ane 


geography, political economy, and political violence. Of these, political — 


economy receives the least attention in what is almost the shortest chapter in 
the book. Not the least of this chapter’s virtues is the astounding figures for 


the cost of “securing” the G8 and G20 summits. The G8 costs climbed from . 
$40 million in Genoa in 2001 to $309 million in Toronto in 2010, while the ° 


price for “securing” the G20 went from $28.6 million in London in 2009 to 
$574.6 million in Toronto in 2010 (51). This leads to questions such as: 
Who supplies what equipment to the police and at what cost? And what 
overlaps are there between these suppliers and the “security-industrial 
complex” which grew in the United States under the aegis of Homeland 


TOMAS MAC SHEOIN, with Nicola Yeates, is the author of “Policing Anti-Globalization 


Protests: Patterns and Variations in State Responses,” in Samir Dasgupta and Jan Nederveen 
Pieterse, eds., Politics of Globalization (New Delhi: Sage, 2009). 
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Security, and in Irag and Afghanistan in support of the U.S. occupation? 

The geographical analysis identifies the following spatial activities: holding 
summits in geographically isolated areas; fencing off summit venues; creating 
and extending security zones; creating and enforcing protest zones; penning or 
kettling protesters; attacking protesters’ safe space through targeting 
infrastructure such as convergence or Indymedia centers and sleeping quarters; 
controlling the mobility of individual protesters through “ban orders, travel 
bans for foreign activists, daily obligatory registration, preventive (mass) 
detention, imposed spatial restrictions for demonstrations and assemblies, and 
(the reintroduction of) border controls” (41); and the increasing militanzation 
of policing—as well as involving the military itself. 

For the policing of dissent they trace the use of a wide range of legislative 
and bureaucratic methods to limit protest; the increased use of intelligence, 
including undercover surveillance and infiltration; conspiracy charges; 
preemptive mass arrests; police attacks even on permitted and pacifist protests; 
increasing criminalization of dissidence through recasting “trespassing and 
property damage...as severe and violent crimes and even terrorism” (87); and 
the transnationalization of protest policing. 

The marginalizing, preemptive, and accumulative effects of policing on 
collective discourse, culture, and history, as well as the effects of fear on 
political consciousness. are also analyzed. Here they are candid enough to 
admit the methodological problems faced: “we have found it nearly impossible 
to distinguish between the effects of various police tactics and to track 
separately those effects on individuals, organizations and communities” (93). 
They argue that the combined effects of these methods of social control on 
social movements can be interpreted as political violence. 

One effect of repression is to divert an organization away from its activist 
program and instead commit resources to self-defense. For example, “one 
organization that was illegally searched spent more than 1,500 hours of 
volunteer time dealing with the fallout for its membership and its relations 
with other organizations” (109). Another effect is the replacement of the 
movement's open culture with a security culture that undermines the 
movement's politics and practices. Particularly effective here is the authors’ 
description of how their own practice came to feature a similar security culture 
and the difficulties that posed: “We kept our appointment calendars only in 
our minds, backed up data in three places every night, never left our laptops 
in cars, and didn’t discuss the data on the phone. The one night I left my 
laptop in the hotel room and went out dancing, | carried a copy of the day’s 
data taped to my body” (113). Other effects of repression included “a 
widespread chilling effect on intemal communication in 
organizations...members of nearly all groups we interviewed have reduced 
their use of email and the telephone, instituted ‘complicated’ communication 
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systems, and try to have their meetings in person” (107). More worrying yet 


is the possible effect on the movement’s memory and history: “Groups ` 


concerned about the creeping criminalization of gray and formerly legal 
activity take extreme precautions, forgoing inclusivity and destroying wmitten 
records of their work” (110). This is accompanied by a demobilization, a 
move away from contentious issues and tactics (even if legal), and an erasure 
of solidarity as organizations try to create distance between themselves and 
any organization targeted for repression. [hey report a similar demobilization 
on the part of many activists. Repression has previously been seen as splitting 
movements into militant and moderate factions; instead of this they claim to 
“find signs of pervasive pacification.in the US and Europe” (117). 

This repression has not gone unanswered: the penultimate chapter 
describes social movements developing various tactics and strategies to 
maintain space for dissent. In addition to solidanty tactics and legal 
maneuvers, these include tactical innovations on the street to avoid control and 
channelling of dissent by the state. 

This is an excellent book which examines the effects’ of social control on 


social movements, drawing on evidence from Europe and the United States,. 
while making innovative suggestions for the analysis of repression and social. 


control. While it is an academic book the authors erect no barners to keep the 
general reader out: despite a pinch of Foucault here and a hint of Agamben 
there, the wnting is refreshingly direct and without jargon, while the 
discussion is constantly illustrated by examples of repression at various summit 
protests. 

However it is not without problems. Despite the book’s subutle, their 
analysis is not a global one; of the seventeen summit protests the authors 
observed, nine were in North America, seven in Europe, and one in Mexico. 
The subtitle should include the qualifier “in core European and North 
Amenican democracies” to indicate the limitations of the study: as the authors 
write “this book is focused on the mechanisms of social control in the Global 


North” (22). Their “Global North,” however, excludes Asia, where Hong - 


Kong, Japan, and Korea have experiences of summit protests. On the same 
issue, their European sample is strongly biased towards the north, Italy being 
the only southern European country to receive attention. 

This geographical limitation is accompanied by a limitation in their 
concept of geography, which excludes consideration of the national, despite 
the fact that a wide range of national factors—such as the balance of political 
power, political history, media concentration, and police practices—need to 
be considered in any exploration ‘of political repression. They also fail to 
consider media strategies, which are an essential. ingredient in any 
criminalization and marginalization strategy, despite their promise to do so. 
Similarly, the authors’ concern with geography needs to be joined with a 
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concern for history. Thus there is a history of policing and repression of the 
anti-globalization movement in the United States, for example, and this 
development of repression—across time as well as across space—needs to be 
attended to in any analysis of social control. 

Shutting Down the Streets would have been improved by more explicit 
attempts to compare and contrast the experiences in North America and 
Europe. While one advantage of the book is the inclusion of the European 
and North American experiences in one volume, there is a danger that 
differences are skated over. For instance, political litigation is considered as 
part of anti-repression work as though it was a common practice in both the 
United States and Europe (133-38). However, of the ten examples cited, 
nine relate to the United States and only one (Genoa) relates to Europe. 
This suggests that this form of anti-repression work may be confined to the 
United States, and that legal response in Europe is less constant or vigorous. 
This difference in tradition may account for the surprising concluding demand 
in the book, that social movements be given legal standing as a class. 

While it is understandable that a book like this, which sets out to produce 
a “framework for examining both the tactics and effects of social control” 
(20), would wish to emphasize the commonalities between North American 
and European expenences, such a framework needs to allow for national 
differences rather than obliterating them. Their analysis of the effects of 
repression is overdetermined by the experience in the United States of an orgy 
of repression under the excuse of Homeland Secunty. Their conclusions on 
the demobilizing effects of repression are weakened by their almost exclusive 
reliance on the U.S. experience; and even there the conclusions on passivity 
appear to be contradicted by the nse of the Occupy movement. 

Regrettably the index is sparse and does not include summit locations. 
The book also contains a fifteen-page discussion of tactics at Heligendamm by 
movement intellectuals, space that could have been better used, given the 
shortness of the book (152 pages of main text). Despite these criticisms 


however, the book represents a step forward in the study of repression. 
“X’ 
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Whiteness as a Managerial System 
Race and the Control of U.S. Labor 


Joe R. Feagin 


David R. Roediger and El izabeth D. Esch, The Production of Difference: 
Race and the Management of Labor in U.S. History (New York: Oxford’ 
University Press, 2012), 296 pages, $34.95, hardback. 


In this highly original book historians David Roediger sail Elizabeth Esch — 


probe deeply into the relationship of institutionalized racism to the 
management of labor in the United States. As they emphasize, “race 
management’ has been a much neglected topic in the social sciences. 
Focusing on the century from 1830 to 1930, they accent the interesting and 
accurate idea of “whiteness as management’—that is, of labor management 
theory among white employers and experts as boned withm the arena of 
persisting white-racist framing and action. Among other key points, we see 
here how capitalistic employers long used the racial and ethnic differences 
among workers to divide and conquer them. The “scientific” management of 
workers and the white-racist framing of society evolved together over this long 
century they examine, as well as over subsequent decades. 

In the early part of the century from 1830 to 1930, much white 
-= commentary and action in regard to labor management was about how to 
manage enslaved African Americans. In the later decades it focused on 
southern and eastern European immigrant workers, in addition to workers of 
color, black and otherwise. 

In the book’s first section Roediger ad Esch explore early management 
treatises focusing on enslaved labor. White slave masters discussed issues of 
whether enslaved black workers are ‘better workers than white wage laborers. 
The first relatively systematic U.S. labor management theory was developed 
among these slaveholders, who claimed-a special racial “knowledge” about 
both enslaved black workers and free white-workers. Plantation efficiency was 
substantially about “managing the slave” properly. These early wmters 
explored many. details of everyday plantation management, exploited ethnic 
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differences among enslaved Africans, and used enslaved black workers to keep 
white laborers under control. In these white treatises one already finds that a 
key issue for slaveholding capitalists is how to play off one group of workers 
against another to maximize their profits. 

Major tensions and contradictions ‘can also be seen in these documents 
and practices. Their highly racist general and collective framing of black 
Americans regularly pertrayed the latter as lazy and quite inferior racially, yet 
in their labor management theorizing and practice enslaved black workers - 
were seen as superior to white (including ethnic-immigrant) laborers in 
productivity. The realities of black workers’ efficiency and profitability to 
white slaveholders often contradicted their general racist framing of black 
'Amentcans. However, it was also in their political interest to defend the 
“virtues” of their slavery system against northern and European critics. 

- [n the second part of the book, Roediger and Esch examine the post-Civil 
War era of whites’ Western imperialism and terntorial expansion, using 
examples like the racialized labor management used in the process of mining 
-and infrastructure development in the West. They do not discuss the historical 
backdrop of this process—the primitive accumulation (massive land theft) 
involved in the conquering and destruction of indigenous societies—but 
emphasize what the white capitalistic decision-makers did during and after 
that genocidal process. In this crucial U.S. development era, yet more 
management theory was honed in connection with these new mining and 
infrastructure operations. One important example of labor management 
strategies was the racialized treatment of Chinese immigrant workers and 
native-born white workers in building the transcontinental railroad. Native- 
born white workers were often kept under control by white employers using 
the threat of lower-wage Chinese workers. Indeed, native-born whites, new 
European immigrants, blacks, and Mexican Amenicans vied for newly created 
jobs, and white employers again used labor management tactics learned from 
the past and honed in their everyday experiences in pitting one worker group 
against another. 

As a second example 1 in this section, the authors examine ‘the important 
role of U.S. mining engineers “who conquered the world for informal U.S. 
empire after 1890” (15). In this valuable and highly orginal analysis, they 
show how the white-framed idea of the “English-speaking (white) race,” 
being especially wise in labor and other management techniques, was a key 
element in U.S. imperial expansion. Not only did the burgeoning labor 
management theory have deep roots in actual management of the labor of 
U.S. workers of all races, but after about 1890 it was exported as an - 
influential management perspective across the globe. 
© No less a figure than Herbert Hoover, later U.S. president, was a 
consulting engineer who carned this racist perspective on mining management’ 
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to areas like South Africa. Hoover produced reports contrasting efficiencies of 
white, black African, and Chinese miners in South Africa and assumed racial 
differentials in workers’ wages to be normal. Numerous engineers developed 
their mining management knowledge in the United States, especially in the 
West, where they were often involved in making judgments about the relative 
worth of labor of various “races.” The use of this white-racist framing to 
manipulate diverse worker groups became an important export transported by 
U.S. engineers, corporate executives, and other professional advisers to 
colonized areas like the Philippines, Panama, and South Africa. Some 
analysts might suggest that this centrality of white-racist framing and related © 
action im a critical era for the development of capitalistic management theory 
and practice is just a leftover from, pre-modern impulses and efforts that would 
soon end, but Roediger and Esch reject that interpretation, and with data. As 
they demonstrate, capitalistic management has for many decades, indeed to 
the present day, used the “irrationalities of race” to manage labor and much 
else in capitalistic economies. 

In the book’s third section, Roediger and Esch assess the development of 
scientific management regarding the employment of new immigrant workers 
and black workers migrating out of the South, both of whom were moving into 
industrial enterprises. Large-scale U.S. immigration from southern and 
eastern Europe developed around the turn of the twentieth century. Over the 
next few decades, and in spite of nativist sentiment, numerous corporate 
executives sought out these European immigrant workers. Although native- 
born white executives, mostly viewed them as racially inferior, that was not a 
serious problem because these workers also provided cheaper labor than 
native-born white workers. However, corporate recruitment of immigrant 
workers did create significant tensions inside the Republican Party at the 
time-—as has frequently been the case since. While leading white industrialists 
sometimes vacillated in support of the intense (and successful) congressional 
efforts to impose major immigration restrictions sharply cutting back southern 
and eastern European immigration, the head of U.S. Steel and others 
periodically spoke against legislated restrictions—they sought that cheaper 
labor. Additionally, these diverse immigrants, together with black internal 
immigrants fleeing Jim Crow, allowed corporate executives again to implement 
a “divide and conquer” approach. Central to labor management theory and 
practice was the cultivation of an active employer consciousness regarding the 
value of encouraging competition among racially different worker groups. As 
Roediger and Esch show, such racialized management was frequently in the 
hands of lower management—especially the white foremen who ran the 
everyday industrial-work processes with a firm white-racist framing in their 
heads. 

By the 1910s, for instance, an expanding Ford Motor Company was 
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hiring workers from numerous racial and ethnic groups, including both white 
immigrant workers and black workers. Ford’s top managers and foremen 
played off one group against others to manipulate and control a diverse labor 
force. Moreover, Frederick Taylor, the father of the new discipline of 
“scientific management,’ clearly saw the utility of racializing the competition 
between workers of different racial’ (and ethnic) backgrounds in his 
implementation of new management practices in various enterprises. Roediger 
and Esch demonstrate how the new scientific management experts utilized 
their “knowledge” about “races” to better organize production and increase 
profits. In the dominant white-racist framing of most white professionals, 
capitalists, and other whites in this twentieth-century era—and thus in the 
“scientific” management theory—both southern and eastern European 
workers and black workers were viewed as inferior “races” with poor work 
habits and other inferior abilities, as compared with “old immigrant” groups 
from northern Europe, who were at the top of the racial hierarchy. 

In addition, in the early twentieth-century era powerful native-born white 
owners and managers in industrial companies frequently communicated their 
racist framing of black Americans to new European immigrant workers (and 
to their children who soon became workers), so that the latter would also view 
black workers out of the dominant white framing as the most inferior group 
and the one at the bottom of the hierarchy. Significantly, after a generation or 
two the once racially inferiorized southern and eastern European Amenicans, 
pressured heavily and effectively by their white employers and two world wars’ 
military experiences to “Americanize,” were allowed by native-born, northern 
European whites to become fully “white” in terms of racial status and 
privilege. : 

With the ending of most southern and eastern European immigration by 
the highly discnminatory 1924 U.S. immigration act, racialized labor 
management theory and practice soon shifted substantially to managing black 
and Mexican-American workers—those working in the “factories in the 
fields” and in expanding industnal workplaces. Significantly, in 1918 Dwight 
Thompson Farnam, an influential white supervising engineer, published an 
article on “Negroes as'a Source of Industrial Labor.” In this era, once 
southern and eastern European immigrants and their children had begun 
moving significantly up the economic ladder—and the racial ladder into full 
whiteness——-management experts like Farnam accented the importance of 
southern blacks (although still described in viciously racist-framed terms like 
“niggers” and “mammies’) and Mexican Americans as workers if the United 
States were to continue to expand economically. Thus, in Farnam’s 
managerial perspective black workers supervised by whites, including 
experienced white immigrants, could make good workers. This race 
management would also bring positive “civilizing” development for black 
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workers, as well as other racially “inferior” workers. 

One other key idea in this third section is how this racialized labar 
management pressed the workers union movement of the era to itself be 
racialized, as native-born white workers often decided that the southem:and 
eastern European immigrant workers and the new black workers threatened 
their incomes and livelihoods. The white-led union movement tried hard, and 


successfully for a time, to keep most union membership limited to native-born - 


whites. For some years the numerous racially segregated unions not only 
helped to keep black and other workers of color out of better-paying jobs, but 
also often kept overall workers’ rights from expanding significantly. Even more 
importantly, such racial segregation in workers’ organizations was a central 
part of the continuing, centuries-old social reproduction of the entrenched 
racial hierarchy and other important elements of the country’s systemic racism. 
In many cases this long racial segregation has had effects in unions to the 
present day. | 

The Roediger and Esch analysis demonstrates clearly, and often 
brilliantly, just how important racialized labor management has been over 
U.S. history. However, they, like most other analysts of our long political- 
economic history, need to press even deeper -in their analysis of the 
relationship of capitalistic theory and practice to the theory and practice of 
systemic racism. Almost all U.S. political-economic analysis thus far has 
failed to do a good job in assessing the reality and impact of the white-racist 
foundation of the country’s economic and political development. In the North 
American case, racial oppression was, and still is, foundational and systemic. 
For instance, Roediger and Esch do not give enough attention to the fact that 
the new “scientific” management of labor in their time period was heavily 
shaped by the already old white-racist framing of and action against oppressed 
racial groups extending back well beyond the 1830—1860s slavery era they 
begin with. Additionally, they do not call out enough the reality that the 
racialization of labor management and practice was always generated by elite 
white men as the group that ruled North American society from the 
beginning. The reality and impact of these capitalistic investors, slaveholders, 
employers, and professionals being elite white men is often left as only implicit 


in their analyses. Very few social scientists, outside of the critical traditions of . 


some communities of color (especially African-American communities), have 
regularly and forthrightly named and systematically analyzed them as elite, 
white; and male. 

It is beyond the scope of the Roediger and Esch book, but their work 
relates to the very important point that the same elite white men who created 
modern capitalism and its labor management theories have from the beginning 
created and sustained that capitalistic system by stealing the land and labor of 


people of color, initially indigenous peoples across the globe and especially — 
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enslaved Africans. The critical analysis of capitalism and its systemic class 
exploitation has been more extensive in academic and movement scholarship 
than the critical analysis of this very foundational and systemic racial 
oppression. 

There are a few language use issues in this book, which are all too 
common in books by (mainly white) critical analysts of U.S. racial issues. In 
their writng Roediger and Esch often use words like “Americans” or 
“American management decisions” when they actually mean “white 
Amencan(s).” Such conventional language use needs to be altered i in many 
such scholarly analyses. 

In their brief conclusion Roediger and Esch suggest that the increased and . 
diverse immigration of recent decades has expanded this country’s immigrant 
working class and thereby enabled (usually white) employers to once again 
use racial management techniques, which can be seen in the channeling of 


these and other workers of color into lower-level nursing jobs, meatpacking, ©- 


chemical plants, farm labor, and lower echelons of the U.S. military. 
Increasingly, too, the now-globalized racial management techniques allow the 
still mostly white-run corporate employers to pit many U.S. workers (most 
strikingly better-paid white workers) against low-paid and severely exploited 
workers of color overseas. This is yet one more iteration in the racial | 
management history well told and conceptualized in this provocative and. 


useful book. 


An Appeal to the Readers of | 
Analytical Monthly Review 


Dear Reader, 

For the last about twenty years (from September, 1993 as Monthly 
Review and then from April, 2003 as Analytical Monthly Review), the 
cover price of the Magazine remains same i.e. {25 per copy in spite of the 
continuous increase of the production cost(which includes the cost of 
paper, printing, binding etc) and other accessories. But now, for the 
sustainability of the publication, we are forced to increase the cover price 
to {30 and accordingly the subscription rates are also revised. New 
subscription rates are given in page 61 and will be effective from Vol.1|1, 
No.1 , April 2013. E 

. Due to small subscribers base, we are unable to avail the benefits of 
scale and so we earnestly appeal to our readers to help us in building 
larger base of AMR readership. 
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The Psychology of Culture 
Making Oppression Appear Normal 
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Carl Ratner, Macro Cultural Psychology: A Political Philosophy of Mind 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 544 pages, $69.95, 


hardcover. 


To understand properly Carl Ratner’s Macro Cultural Psychology: A 
Political Philosophy of Mind, one must keep in mind the fact that any logical 
system of knowledge must be grounded in a set of non-testable assumptions or 
first principles. [hese are truly a priori. 

It is also true that all theories in the behavioral sciences are grounded in 
assumptions about human nature, social structure, and culture. Ratner’s 
assumptions follow closely from those of Marx. All adult humans are capable 
of making rational, informed choices about how-to conduct their lives; we are 
all endowed roughly equally in this way; we naturally strive for autonomy yet 
we are also inherently social, that is, cooperative. Soctety—especially 
capitalist societies, but also some earlier types such as feudalism—is divided 
by class, with a minority constituting a ruling class that lives by exploiting the 
direct producers. Thus, the majority is exploited and hence oppressed. 


Culture, far from being democratically created by the countless interactions of - 


the population as a whole (sort of like Adam Smith’s mythical marketplace 
composed of innumerable buyers and sellers), is overwhelmingly shaped and 
manipulated by the ruling class in ways favorable to its continued rule and 
people seeing that rule as legitimate, natural, and inevitable. 

The very existence of such an exploitative social structure, rooted in its 


political and economic institutions, leads to a culture that distorts reality and: 


thereby thwarts people’s ability to develup their full human potential. That 
distortion appears normal and makes it extremely difficult for people to see 
their situation as it really is. This is what Ratner calls the “psychology of 
oppression.” He sees the mission of psychology to trace out precisely how the 
exploitative actions of the ruling class create culture and how culture, in turn, 
shapes people’s behavior. Yet he sees the field of psychology, as presently 
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constituted, failing utterly to do this. 

Instead, psychologists engage in a number of practices that, mostly 
unwittingly, help to sustain the cultural distortions of the ruling class and 
hence their exploitative rule. One of these practices is to treat human behavior 
as primarily driven by biology. This leads, for example, to the medicalization - 
of mental illness. It also leads to portraying dominance and subordination, as 
well as intergroup conflict, as simply human nature and hence ynchangeable. 
It also supports one of capitalists’ favorite ideological ploys: individualism. We 
are the masters of our own fate, not society and its culture. If we fail, it is our 
own fault. We simply did not try hard enough or follow the right path. 
Individualism favors self-blame and a refusal even to look for social causes. 
Ratner instead argues that humans are qualitatively different from all other 
species precisely in terms of how culture, not constant biological traits, shape 
their behavior. He points out that even our closest relatives, the great apes, 
have not developed culture, anata science, religion, etc. We are truly 
unique. 

Another practice, this one is used by those who call themselves cultural 
psychologists, is to see culture as emerging from the bottom up, as the sum of 
an infinite number of human face-to-face interactions. [his approach imparts 
to culture a quality of democracy and common sense that Ratner insists is 
misleading at best, pernicious at worst. 

Finally, Ratner attacks subjectivism, a nokon that sees reality as nothing 
but people’s perceptions. However people see the world, well, that’s how it is. 
There is no objective social reality against which to test such perceptions, and 
one person's perception is every bit as valid as another’s. While psychologists 
who take this view claim to be democratic and respectful of all people, Ratner 
protests that they perpetuate an exploitative social order by endorsing the 
reality of a distorted culture. If people are deceived‘and fail to see themselves 
as exploited, a subjectivist view holds that they are not. 

Macro Cultural Psychology is filled with concrete examples of how culture 
determines behavior. They involve mostly consumerism and mental illness, 
although there is also an extended discussion of Southern racism. The 
discussions of teenage smoking and the absurdly slim body images for women 
(the power of Barbie!) are especially convincing. They are all part of Ratner’s 
argument that culture does not emerge spontaneously from innumerable 
interactions among the populace but rather stems from the calculated efforts of 
capitalists. The examples involving mental illness make the point that while 
drugs may be able to control symptoms whose proximate (and ] emphasize 
proximate) cause may be chemical imbalances in the brain, as in the case of 
substance addictions, these chemical imbalances may, in tum, have been 
caused by external sources, such as those related to socially created stress. The 
most politically relevant examples have to do with the promotion of an 
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ideology of individualism, and Ratner is correct in seeing this form of ideology . 
as the single most important legitimizing bulwark of capitalism. 

Ratner quotes his Marxist psychology idol, Liev Vygotsky, when he says 
that psychology awaits its Das Kapital. While one should hesitate to bestow 
that accolade on Macro Cultural Psychology, this is an important book that is 
nothing less than a powerful call for a paradigm shift in the field of 
psychology. As with Marx’s work, it is clear that only if we accept the 
emancipatory assumptions about humanity and society and culture, only if we 
are willing to acknowledge the objective existence of exploitation at the very 
core of our society, regardless of most people's perceptions, only then can we 
even conceive of a mission to rescue humanity from its own oppression. 

However, in over four hundred pages Ratner fails to deliver answers to 
two important questians, In general, what are the conditions under which 
people suffering oppression will finally jettison their individualist mythology 
and accept Marxian first principals to undergird their view of the society as it 
exists? More specifically, how do Marxists get past the defensive reaction that 
I have referred to in my own work as “investments in subordination”? If, as 
Ratner argues, the existing exploitative reality profoundly shapes people’s 
behavior, it stands to reason that our behavior, in turn, shapes our very 
identities. Enforced subordination calls forth coping reactions and leads to 
identities grounded in how well we manage to.cope. 

Examples of this kind of coping include what can be called “the good 
soldier” and “the sexy woman.” In the former, a person prides him or herself 
on the ability to demonstrate undying loyalty to a superior. In the latter, a 
woman prides herself on her ability to manipulate men in a world where men 
are dominant. One could even add to these examples the well-known song by 
Johnny Cash, “A Boy Named Sue.” These adaptations become valued parts 
of people’s identity that they cling to in preference to some seemingly off-the- 
wall notions of intellectuals about human emancipation. These same 
adaptations, however, fail to challenge the very system of dominance and 
exploitation that brings them about. To admit not only that you have been 
duped—but that the whole set of social institutions you have learned to live 
with and adapt to needs ‘to be thrown out of the window in favor of an 
unknown and untried future—may be more than a little too much for the very 
people who need to be rescued, or, more accurately, need to rescue themselves 
from oppression. Add to this that the prophets of emancipation are not really 
like regular folks; why should the oppressed trust them? 

Answers to these questions might very well qualify a subsequent work as 


psychology’s Das Kapital. Impatiently-we wait! 
c=’ 
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As Fred Magdoff notes in his article in this issue, the Royal Society of 
London—one of the world’s oldest (founded in 1660) and most respected 
scientific bodies—declared in its 2012 report, People and the Planet, that the 
environmental threat to the planet as a place of human habitation is now so 
serous that it is necessary for humanity to “develop socio-economic systems 
and institutions that are not dependent on continued material consumption 
growth’ —_ (http://royalsociety.org/policy/projects/people-planet/report/). In 
other words, a radical break with capitalism’s laws of motion is called for. 

Behind this startling conclusion on the part of the Royal Society lies a 
nascent revolt of climate scientists against the dominance of capitalist 
economics in determining climate-change policy. Thus Kevin Anderson and 
Alice Bows of the Tyndall Centre for Climate Change Research at the 
University of Manchester published a 2011 article on “Beyond ‘Dangerous’ 
Climate Change” in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
which argued that the impacts associated with the 2°C threshold have now 
been revised upwards, so that what had earlier been seen as marking the 
threshold “between acceptable and dangerous climate change,” is now 
- recognized as representing the threshold “between dangerous and ‘extremely 
dangerous’ climate change”—-of the kind threatening the survival of humanity. 
Yet, according to their argument, scientists, in an effort to accommodate 
themselves to the economic status quo, have downplayed this fact, as well as 
the fact that existing national commitments with respect to the 2°C threshold 
cannot possibly prevent extremely dangerous climate change—since realistic 
assessments would require a break with “the primacy of economic growth” 
and the implementation of radical socioeconomic changes. “Put bluntly, while 
the rhetoric of policy is to reduce emissions in line with avoiding ‘dangerous 
climate change, most policy advice is to accept a high probability of extremely 
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dangerous climate change rather than propose radical and immediate emission 
reductions” 
(http://rsta.royalsocietypublishing., oe eee 369/1 934/20.full.pdf+ html). 
More recently, Anderson and Bows declared in an article on “A New 
Paradigm for Climate Change” in the September 2012 issue of Nature 
Climate Change: “Put bluntly, climate change commitments,” aimed at 
avoiding the 2°C threshold- now seen as representing extremely dangerous 
climate change, “are incompatible with. short-to-medium-term economic 
growth (in other words, for 10 to 20 years)... The elephant in the room [the 
primacy accorded to economic growth] sits undisturbed while collective 
acquiescence and cognitive dissonance trample all who dare to ask difficult 
questions.” The failure of most scientists to acknowledge publicly what they 
know——the impossibility of avoiding the 2°C in a context of continued 
economic growth and that present .climate commitments threaten_extremely 
dangerous climate change—they write, 


stems from how k the tendrils of economics fave permeated into 
climate science...all to appease the god of economics (or, more precisel ; 
finance).... At the same time as climate change analyses are being 
subverted to reconcile them with the orthodoxy of economic growth, 
neoclassical economics has evidently failed to keep even its own house in 
order [i.e., it is confronted with a serious and continuing economic crisis 
that belies its “central tenet” of ‘a self-regulating market]. This failure is 
not peripheral. It is prolonged; deep-rooted ‘and disregards’ national 
boundaries, raising profound issues about the structures, values and 
framing of contemporary society. [his catastrophic and ongoing failure of 
market economics and ‘the’ laissez-faire rhetoric . a¢companying it 
(unfettered choice, deregulation and so on) could provide an opportunity 
to think differently about climate change.... This is an opportunity that 
- should and must be grasped. Liberate the science from the economics,’ > 
finance and astrology, stand by the conclusions. however uncomfortable.... 
Leave the market economists to fight among themselves over the right price .. 
for carbon.... The, world is moving on and we need to have the audacity 
. to think differently and conceive of alternative futures. 


The only way to avoid extremely dangerous climate change, these and 
other leading scientists insist; is to limit the cumulative carbon emissions since 
the Industral Revolution to less than a tnillion metric tons. But there is 
absolutely no possibility of achieving this’ under capitalist business as usual. 
Hence a vast “paradigm change” is necessary: this; then, “is to market 
economics,” Anderson and Bows write, “what Copernican heliocentnsm was 
to Ptolemaic astronomy” (http://nature.convnclimate/journativ2/nQ/fullnclimate1646.htmi) . 

' Obviously such a shift—which would need to go beyond mere “paradigm 
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change” to a transformation of socioeconomic systems—could not be achieved 
simply through the initiatives of scientists but would require a global mass 
movement, the greatest in history. The most important nascent development 
along these lines in the United States today is the “Do the Math” movement 
(an offshoot of 350.org) led by Bill McKibben, and supported by such 
figures as Naomi Klein “and Greenpeace International Executive Director 
Kumi Naidoo. McKibben’s “Do the Math” tour has as its goal limiting 
carbon ‘emissions to a single doubling of thé cumulative emissions (565 billion 
metric tons) released so far into the atmosphere. (It should be noted, however, 
that such a doubling of carbon emissions, is itself excessive, likely to take us all 
the way to the 2°C, or trillionth metric ton, threshold and beyond, thus 
leading over the precipice to extremely dangerous climate change. Hence, the 
real carbon budget is more stringent—see John Bellamy Foster and Brett 
Clark, “The Planetary Emergency,” Monthly Review, December 2012, and 
trillionthtonne.org.) McKibben and Do the Math argue that only 20 percent 
of known fossil-fuel resources (around 2.8 trillion metric tons) can be burned 
and the rest must remain in the ground. The Do the Math strategy is thus to 
push for disinvestment in fossil-fuel corporations—adapting a protest model 
taken from the disinvestment movement. against apartheid in South Africa. 
“There’s still the possibility,” McKibben declares, “of keeping the rise of the 
planet’s temperature below two degrees [C].... But that would take an all- 
out, focused, wartime-footing kind of effort, and most of all it would take 
. ending the political power of the fossil fuel industry that’s forever delayed 
change” (“Bill McKibben Talks About the Fight Against Climate Change,” 
Indy Week, November 14, 2012, _http://www.indyweek.com/indyweel/bill- 
mckibben-talks-about-the-fight-against-climate-change/Content?oid=3 192190). 
More than that, realistically it would require an-all out battle against the 
regime of capital. This is a struggle that can only be won by a groundswell 
movement for a sustainable future that merges with the global struggle for 


substantive equality—the historic goal of socialism. 
Ay 
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and unselfish information “pirate,” as a result of his arrest on January |f, 
2011, and indictment for "charges related to wire fraud, computer fraud and 
unlawfully obtaining information from a protected computer" that carried a 
sentence in the United States prison system of up to 35 years and up to one 
million in fines. 

The argument now taking place in regard to-both deaths directly involves 
responsibility and as well the political limits of the ELT, in the joined contexts 
of practice and.as ideology and as applied to the death of martyrs. 

Manohar Lal Sharma. Supreme Court advocate, is reported to have 
started out on his ‘assignment to represent an accused in the Delhi case in 


orthodox fashion: with the ELT standard presented as universal; "We are. 


living in'a modern society. We all are educated. Every accused, including 
those in brutal offences like this, has the legal right to represent his or her case 
‚to defend themselves.” l 

But he is reported then to have followed by saying the young woman who 
had been tortured to death by rape "should not have been traveling back late 
in. the evening and making [a] journey on public transport" with her 


boyfrend, and that in his entire experience he had not ever "seen a single 


incident or example of rape with a respected lady.” | 
_ Carmen Ortiz, the Massachusetts United States Attorney who initiated 
the draconian felony proceedings against Aaron Swartz that led him to 


. commit suicide, is reported to have said "[s]tealing is stealing, whether you 


lise a computer command or a crowbar, and whether you take documents, 


data or dollars. It is equally harmful to the victim whether you sell what you © 


have stolen or give it away." This despite the protestations of a supposed 
victim, "JSTOR"—an online source for scholarly journal articles that charges 
for access, that they did not seek any legal pursuit of Swartz by the 
government of the United States on either civil claims or criminal charges. 
Lord Dunedin, knowing that, as "the law," he was killing Bhagat Singh, 


stood undisguised as exemplar of the ruling class of the empire responsible for 


the death—the fact that he would be seen as murderer by wogs was not a 


concern, beneath his notice. 
Carmen Ortiz represents the pathetic state-of the distance between today's 


reality and ELT "rule of law" ideology, This woman boasts of her origin in 


the oppressed .class of hispanic- -amencans in the United States from the 
"slums of New York City," an origin that in actual fact enabled her to make a 
career by relentlessly prosecuting other poor black and hispanic people and 
successfully and proudly seeking immense ‘and shocking’ sentences of 
imprisonment. No doubt she sees herself only as a representative of "the law"— 
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yet is as clearly the agent of an imperial ‘ruling:class that denies its own 
existence. To put the matter in a way-that lawyers of the ELT will 
comprehend, it is no defense tọ a charge of causing the death of another that 
the victim's skull was weaker than’the norm and as a result collapsed under 
the blow; the responsibility of Carmer Ortiz for the death of Aaron Swartz is 
the same whether "caused" by suicide or as a result of rape in prison, or of old 
age in prison when Aaron Swartz would have been sixty years of age thirty- 
four years from now. The more relevant question is that of the degree of 
responsibility of Carmen Ortiz: whether as a lone amoral monster, ‘such as 
Adam Lanza who killed dozens of elementary schoo! students in December 
in the state of Connecticut, or whether merely as a co-conspirator (“rule of 
law"), or both. In fact Carmen Ortiz sought publicity for her actions, and now 
cannot deny responsibility as an individual for the hideously amoral exercise of 
her discretion. 

* Lord Brougham's broad statement of an attorney's duty to his client was . 
popular with neither bench nor bar. The English legal community has passed 
down the quip that it was a shame that Lord Brougham did not know a little 
of the law, for then it could be said of him that he knew a little of everything. 
But whatever his egoistic failings, it must be remembered that his statement of 
an: attorney's duty to his client was in the context of defending a woman from 
the charge of adultery, and as part of a successful political campagn t to limit 
executive authority. 

Today there remains only the shadow of the right to effective assistance of 
counsel. In the United States an honest and principled attorney, Lynne 
Stewart, is not unlikely to die in prison for what she had good reason to 
believe was behavior required by the attorney's duty of effective advocacy. 
While in Delhi we have the repulsive farce of Manohar Lal Sharma's claim 
that the "rule of law" provides a sacred right to defend his client against the 
criminal charge of rape by blaming the female victim for her lack of social 
respectability. Yet it is self-evident that such a defense is itself a continuation‘of 
the crime, however well supported in the precedent of the EET. | 

. What is then at issue in both cases is of fixing the responsibility of the 
English Legal Tradition itself as a criminal actor, and the recapture of the. 
elementary truth that the "rule of law" is te the rule of those particular 
humans who have discretion to define and app! y the law, despite every effort 
made to obscure that basic fact. 

Progressive social change is neither advanced nor retarded by the ELT in 
itself, but advanced by the courage and daring of our martyrs and retarded by | 
our enemies, not infrequently as attorneys, prosecutors and .judges. Our 
martyrs include Bhagat Singh, John Brown, an unnamed woman tortured to 
death by rape in Delhi, Aaron Swartz. Responsibility must be assigned by a 
social and political process that critiques "the law," á process-in which the 
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victims of the imperialist system of the English Legal Tradition and the "rule ` 


of law" play a central-indeed armed as is clear in the cases of Bhagat Singh 
. and John Brown-role. 

An immediate application is the case of Col ma Lama of the Nepal Army 
recently arrested and prosecuted in London purportedly for "human nghts 
abuses" involving credible claims of torture in Nepal in 2006, during Nepal's 
civil war. The civil war came to a close with a peace process created by the 
Nepalis ‘themselves, over the opposition of, and: after years of military 
intervention by, the United States. It is obscene that the courts of the Imperial 
Power of the United. Kingdom and its English Legal Tradition can claim to 
exercise jurisdiction over events in Nepal for which the United States (which 
provided arms and torture-trained "advisors" to the then Royal Nepali Army) 
and its UK satellite had a primary responsibility, and in which Colonel Lama 
at most played the ministerial role of the Roman centurion. 

. The "rule of law" and "culture of impunity” claims of certain western 
NGOs and their well-paid native informers and hirelings are the apparent 
movers, though the deeper motive force is the vast wealth of their primary 
funder, financial‘ market agioteur multi-billonaire George Soros. Soros; it 
needs be said, was first in the field in aid of the doctrine of "shock therapy’ 
transition to capitalist barbarism in the former Soviet Union, and: was 
criminally convicted of insider trading in France. It is a tmbute tothe 
fundamental health of the mental state of the people of Nepal that in spite of 
the most intense political debate imaginable, all Nepali political parties have 
opposed this impenialist outrage (admittedly in a variety of much qualified 
language, since not a few of the leading opposition politicians to the right of 
the governing coalition have been on NGO -payrolls). Responsibility’ for 
human rights violations committed during the civil war is for Nepal to decide; 
this is among the reasons there was a civil war in Nepal and that the people of 
Nepal themselves were able to bring | it to an end. 

Going forward from here requires a constant critique of the aes 
ideological claims of the ELT. Lawyers who blame women for the culture of 
rape, prosecutors who seek nightmarish penalties against tech geniuses who 
challenge the ‘global rule of the "intellectual property" billionaires, English 
judges who once again as-in the glorious days gone by subject the fuzzy- 
wuzzies of the lesser races to the civilizing (now of course “human rights”) 
mission of their betters, all wrap their crimes in “rule of law." Yes, the culture 
of impunity must end; but if you cannot see that the process must start with 
those who have the most power rather than those who have the teast, the 
failing i is far more than merely intellectual. 
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at least for one last time before execution. Bhagat Singh had counsel, and 
- even approved the unsuccessful: appeal to the Privy Council, turned down by 

. Andrew Graham Murray, Ist Viscount Dunedin. ; . 
Now probably Andrew Graham Murray is known insofar as he 1s known 
at all, as having openly taken responsibility as a judge and Law Lord for the 
‘murder of Bhagat Singh, fully knowing that in the martyr's own view and in 
that of millions of others of the lesser races that act would cast Dunedin 
. himself as the murderer of Bhagat Singh. From Harrow and Innity College, 
Cambridge and the Conservative Party, and as a member of his class and sure 
of his imperial role, such resistance to the evident truth of things ("rule of 
law") was simply not of concern to Andrew Graham Murray. 

Another historical strength of the ELT is the right to effective assistance of 
counsel, and its history had once a series of shining examples of lawyers 
permitted, and willing, to go to all (lawful) extremes in the defense of the 
accused in notorious (and political) casés in the tradition of Henry Peter 
Brougham, Ist Baron Brougham and Vaux. Brougham had been the 
defender of Queen Caroline at trial against the charge of adultery and the 
associated divorce proceeding initiated against her by King George IV. 
Brougham proudly acknowledged that he viewed it as necessary to subject - 
"the duties of a patriot to those of an advocate" and be willing even "to involve 
` his country in confusion for his client's protection." . 

It is key to understand that both Dunedin and Brougham stand as useful 
ideological elements. Both the transparent and neutral taking of 
responsibility: rule of law") on behalf of the rulers and the potentially 
` unlimited offer of assistance of counsel (also "rule of law"), have served to 
permit the effective use on a global scale of the myths and traditions and 
language of the ELT; of course, in the interests of those who ruled and rule 
the UK and United States, and to no small degree the world. It does not 
much matter that neither transparency in the structure of rule nor leave to 
defend political cases á outrance-to the limit in spite of "national secunty" or 

"involving the country in confusion"~exist in current practice. 

Today we are faced’ with recent martyrdoms in India and in the United 
States that have potentially global consequences, and illustrate the limited 
but continuing relevance of the ELT in our world. The first is an unnamed 
young woman tortured to death by rape in Delhi. The second is the death on 
January 11, 2013, of Aaron Swartz, a twenty-six year old technical genius 
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Editorial 


Dipankar Chakrabarty, the editor of 'Aneek', a Bengali socio-political 
journal and old friend of Monthly Review, passed away on 27th January, 
2013. He had played an important role in making Monthly Review known 
to Bengali readers by translating and publishing articles by authors such as 
William Hinton, Paul M. Sweezy, Charles Bettelheim and others, starting 
in the late 1970s. For three decades the Monthly Review community, in 
India and abroad, had valued him as a comrade and a fellow worker in the 
same vineyard. We salute his life work and memory, and are proud to bring to 


your attention the following tribute by Subhashis Mukherjee, a member of 
the editorial board of Aneek. 


Dipankar Chakraborty, in memoriam 

Dipankar Chakraborty, the editor of the monthly socio-political journal, 
Ancek, breathed his last in the afternoon of January, 27, 2013 succumbing to 
a massive cardiac failure. He had a by-pass surgery more than a decade ago. 
The heart which was throbbing so gallantly, stopped working and terminated 
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James Hansen and the Clim 
Exit Strategy 


John Bellamy Foster 





Humanity is not a bunch of lemmings marching unstoppably toward a cliff. 
There is such a thing as free will.... People please wake up! For the sake of 
young people, future generations, and other life on our planet, don’t settle jor 
what some “experts” say is the best we can do. 


—James Hansen’ 


The Climate Cliff 


The world at present is fast approaching a climate cliff. Science tells us 
that an increase in global average temperature of 2°C (3.6° F) constitutes the 
planetary tipping point with respect to climate change, leading to irreversible 
changes beyond human control. A 2°C rise is sufficient to melt a significant 
portion of the world’s ice due to feedbacks that will hasten the melting. It will 
thus set the course to an ice-free world. Sea level will rise. Numerous islands 
will be threatened along with coastal regions throughout the globe. Extreme 
weather events (droughts, storms, floods) will be far more common. The 
paleoclimatic record shows that an increase in global average temperature of 
several degrees means that 50 percent or more of all species—plants and 
animals—will be driven to extinction. Global food crops will be negatively 
affected. For example, a 2011 report of the National Resource Council 
indicates that the U.S. corn (maize) crop, which accounts for 40 percent of 
the world’s total, will experience a 25 percent decline in average yield with a 
2°C rise in temperature.” | 

A 2°C increase in global average temperature is associated with the 
emission of about one trillion metric tons of cumulative carbon emissions since 
the Industrial Revolution.* A total of 566 billion metric tons of carbon have 
already been added to the atmosphere due to fossil fuel combustion, cement 
production, and land cover change since 1750. This sets up a carbon 
budget—the remaining tons of carbon that can be released without reaching 
the tllion metric ton mark—of less than 500 billion metric tons. Based on 
the record of emission rates over the last two decades it is estimated by climate 
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scientists at Oxford University (associated with the website 
trillionthtonne.org) that we will emit the one-trillionth metric ton in twenty- 
eight years (this reflects a recent recalibration of the methodology resulting in 
a two-year reduction in the estimated timeline). We could, it is calculated, 
avoid emitting the trillionth ton if we were to decrease carbon emissions from 
this point on by about 2.4 percent a year. A truly safe response would require 
a drop in carbon emissions at more than twice that rate. The longer we wait 
the steeper the reductions will need to be.* 

Today’s climate science tells us that even aiming at keeping the nse in 
global temperature below 2°C is extremely nsky, since approaching anywhere 
near 2°C is inviting irreversible change—i.e., a point of no return with the 
climate-change process spiraling out of human control. According to the 
National Resource Council, “Climate changes that occur because of carbon 
dioxide increases are expected to persist for thousands of years.”® Kevin 
Anderson and Alice Bows, at the Tyndall Centre for Climate Change 
Research at the University of Manchester, argue that 2°C no longer 
constitutes the threshold of “dangerous” climate change, as was originally 
thought by the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), but 
rather—in the face of indications of increased climate sensitivity such as a 
much faster melting of Arctic sea ice than predicted—now stands for the 
threshold of “extremely dangerous” climate change.’ 

In response to this planetary emergency, 140 nations have agreed, at least 
in principle, to a goal of staying below the 2°C threshold.’ So far, however, all 
attempts to reduce carbon dioxide emissions, including the Kyoto Protocol 
and subsequent climate negotiations, have been a dismal failure. Carbon 
emissions continue to nse in every part of the world, and notably in those 
countries that have been most responsible historically for carbon releases: the 
developed countries. Current climate agreements—mere promises usually 
based on cap and trade or the creation of a carbon market—have proven 
ineffective and, would, even if lived up to, take the world well beyond the 2°C 
boundary. So bankrupt is this general approach, in fact, that James Hansen, 
director of the NASA Goddard Institute for Space Studies and the world’s 
foremost climate scientist, has said that these climate agreements are not worth 
the paper that they are wntten on, since they will guarantee a disastrous 
outcome. 

Given that it is cumulative carbon emissions that matter, the goal has to be 
to keep fossil fuels in the ground, not simply to slow their use as in most 
current strategies. A. complete transition away from fossil fuels is necessary 


within a few decades. The question is how to construct an exit strategy that 
will accomplish this. 
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Hansen’s Exit Strategy 


It is Hansen who has provided the starting point for a realistic climate- 
change exit strategy aimed at keeping the increase in global average 
temperatures well below 2°C. He proposes the creation of a “fee-and- 
dividend” system whereby fossil-fuel companies would be charged an easily 
implemented carbon fee imposed at the well head, mine shaft, or point of 
entry, with 100 percent of the revenue collected being distributed monthly to 
the population on a per capita basis as dividends, with up to two half shares 
for children per family. Dividends would be sent directly via electronic 
transfers to bank accounts or debit cards. The carbon fee would be a single, 
uniform number in the form of dollars per ton of carbon dioxide that would be 
emitted from the fuel. The carbon fee would then gradually and predictably 
be ramped up so as to achieve the necessary carbon reductions. 
Accompanying this would be the elimination of the current subsidies to the 
fossil-fuel industry. 

In testimony to Congress in 2009, Hansen estimated that, based on 2007 
data, the adoption in the United States of a fossil-fuel carbon fee of $115 for 
every ton of carbon dioxide emitted from fossil fuel (equivalent to a SI 
increase per gallon of gasoline, or about 8 cents per kilowatt hour in electricity 
charges) would generate $670 billion in dividends. Each adult “legal 
resident” would receive one share equal to $3,000 a year. A family with two 
children would receive around $9,000 a year, with $750 a month deposited 
into its bank account. Attempts by energy companies to raise the prices of 
fossil fuels for end users in response would decrease demand for fossil fuels 
while encouraging innovation in alternative energies. Some 60 percent of the 
population would receive net economic benefits, i.e., the dividends they 
received back would exceed the increased prices paid.” These net benefits 
would of course increase if they were to reduce their carbon footprints further. 

“Economic modeling for the U.S.,” Hansen has stated, “shows that 
[even] a mere $10/tonCO, fee, rising $10 each year, would reduce emissions 
30 percent after a decade—more than a factor of 10 greater than the oil 
carried by the proposed Keystone XL pipeline, rendering that pipeline 
superfluous.”’° All of those with less than average carbon footprints, including 
the vast majority of the population, and particularly the poorer sectors of the 
population, would experience net monetary gains. Since this is a fee imposed 
on fossil-fuels companies, themselves among the biggest users of fossil fuels, it 
would give them the maximum incentive to develop alternative energy sources 
and keep the fossil fuels in the ground. 

Hansen’s plan crucially insists that all of the revenue from the carbon fee 
go straight to the public instead of governmental agencies, which he considers 
“virtual arms of the fossil fuel industry.” The relatively minor costs of 
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administering the plan could presumably be paid for out of the federal 
government's general fund—as is the case, for example, with the entirety of 
military spending. He therefore advocates the population adopt the rallying 
cry “100% or fight!” This is to ensure that the redistributive nature of the 
proposal remains intact, guaranteeing popular support for the change." 

The class aspect of Hansen’s proposal is crucial. Under fee and dividend, 
he declares, “Low-income people can gain by limiting their emissions. People 
with multiple houses, or who fly around the world a lot, will pay more in 
increased prices than they obtain in the dividend.... If the funds are 
distributed 100% to the public, the public will allow the fee to rise to high 
levels, in contrast to the relatively ineffectual carbon price characterizing cap- 
and-trade or a pure carbon tax.” The Congressional Budget Office 
estimated in 2007 that the carbon footprint of the top quintile of the U.S. 
economy was more than three times that of the bottom quintile. Likewise the 
Carbon Tax Center reports that in 2005 the top quintile accounted for 32 
percent of total gasoline consumption in the United States, while the bottom 
quintile account for 9 percent. Hence, the carbon dividends distributed on a 
per capita basis to the population would mean in effect a redistribution of 
income from the top quintiles with above average carbon footprints to the 
bottom quintiles with below average carbon footprints.’ 

The advantage of Hansen’s fee and dividend from a climate-change 
standpoint 1s that it is directly aimed at making the fossil-fuel companies— 
those who take the fossil fuels out of the ground—pay, while increasing the 
price of carbon to decrease consumption in every nook and cranny of the 
economy. Ít also makes it possible to raise carbon prices to the extent required 
for a rapid phase out of fossil fuels, while garnering the necessary mass 
support. “The public will only allow an adequate rising price on carbon,” he 
contends, “if the system is simple and transparent with the proceeds 
distributed to the public.”*4 

Writing for the Nation in 2010, economist Charles Komanoff of the 
Carbon Tax Center argued that the strength of the fee-and-dividend approach 
was twofold. First, it “would turn the proceeds of these higher energy costs 
over to the Amencan public to spend as they wish, rather than to corporate 
emitters to fatten their bottom lines or to Washington lawmakers to lavish on 
pet projects. Under fee-and-dividend, each and every American would receive 
a monthly check, which for most people would offset the higher energy prices 
caused by the fee.” Second, it would be far superior to the murky carbon price 
produced by cap and trade, which is set by “a vast trading market and 
determined by fluctuating factors like the economic growth rate, consumer and 
producer price elasticities and hedge bets by speculators”——and then further 
undermined by offsets. The conservative corporate-connected and corporate- 
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funded big environmental groups, such as the Environmental Defense Fund, 
the Natural Resources Defense Council, and the Pews Chantable Trust, 
Komanoff points out, prefer cap and trade because of its corporate-frendly 
character, while fee and dividend appears more popular with grassroots 
environmental groups. The differences between cap and trade and fee and 
dividend in terms of simplicity and transparency were dramatized by the bills 
being considered in Washington in 2009-2010. The carbon-fee bill 
presented to Congress by Connecticut Democrat John Larson was a mere 
twenty-one pages long, as opposed to the main cap-and-trade bill being 
considered by Congress which ran to over 1,500 pages. Yet, emissions 
reductions under the carbon-fee bill would have been two or three times as 
great. * 

An increased carbon tax through the fee-and-dividend plan is the chief 
element in Hansen’s climate-change exit strategy, but the overall strategy that 
he proposes is much wider than this would suggest. Crucial to this approach is 
the notion that crude cil production (conventional oil based on reserves as 
estimated variously by the IPCC and the U.S. Energy Information 
Administration) will peak before mid-century. Based on such assumptions, 
Hansen and his coauthor Pushker A. Kharecha demonstrated in a 2008 
article in Global Biogeochemical Cycles that the burning of the remaining 
conventional oil and gas is consistent with climate stabilization at or below 
2°C (450 ppm atmospheric CO2). But this is true only if accompanied by a 
phase out of coal-fired plants without carbon capture and sequestration 
technology (a technology which is not yet feasible), and provided there is no 
recourse to unconventional fossil fuels—such as tar sands oil, shale oil and 
gas, and methane hydrates. Hansen considers coal and unconventional fossil 
fuels as “death trains,” not only because these are the dirtiest of fuels, but also 
because their use will break the carbon budget. Canada’s tar sands, he says, 
contain 240 gigatons of carbon while U.S. shale contains a further 300 
gigatons. If we bum it all on top of conventional fuels there is no hope of 
avoiding the planetary tipping point."® 

The Hansen strategy hopes for a massive transformation of energy 
infrastructure. He supports Al Gore’s call, issued in 2008, for the building of 
a carbon-free energy infrastructure in the United States. Nevertheless, 
Hansen recognizes that a massive shift in infrastructure would take decades. 
In the meantime, therefore, direct carbon conservation—the limiting of 
consumption through conservation techniques of reducing, reusing, recycling, 





becomes even more important." 

Another key element in the Hansen climate-change exit strategy is to carry 
out a global transition in “farming and forestry practices” in order to “enhance 
carbon retention and storage in the soil and biosphere,” including global 
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reforestation. This could generate an “anthropogenic drawdown of 
atmospheric CO,.” Power plants can move toward burning biofuels if they 
use carbon capture and sequestration technologies and provided it is not at the 
expense of food crops and tropical forests, relying instead on “agricultural 
waste, natural grasses, and other cellulosic materials.” !® (However, it should 
be added that there are legitimate concerns—ovzrlooked by Hansen—about 
burning agriculture “waste” which in most cases should be returned to the soil 
to cycle nutrients and help maintain its fertility. It also makes more ecological 
and energy sense to use natural grasses to feed cattle and other ruminants, 
instead of corn and soybeans.) 

In addition to recommending various forms of alternative energy as 
replacements to fossil fuels, Hansen also advocates a potential fourth 
generation of nuclear power—provided that the dangers of this form of energy 
can be substantially reduced. Faced with a dire choice between certain 
planetary catastrophe without a shift from fossil fuels, and a shift to nuclear 
power with its attendant dangers, Hansen has cautiously insisted on the need 
to pursue technological possibilities that may emerge with respect to the latter. 
In the future, nuclear power could be, he wnites, “one viable alternative 
option, if strict provisions are followed for public safety, waste disposal, and 
elimination of potential weapons-grade by-products.” However, since fourth 
generation nuclear power is not developed yet, and since it takes seven-to-ten 
years to build a nuclear power plant, this does not loom overlarge in his 
strategy.” He has, however, rejected geoengineering solutions, such as 
sustained stratospheric sulfate aerosol injection, as involving “long-term risks 
to climate and ocean/stratospheric chemistry." Finally, Hansen insists on the 
need to work intensively at reducing non-CQO, atmospheric forcings, such as 
those related to methane, tropospheric ozone, and black carbon.”? 

Hansen is not only the world’s foremost climate scientist, but also a 
leading climate activist. He has been arrested in an attempt to block coal-fired 
plants and in a protest over the Keystone XL pipeline designed to bring 
Alberta tar sands oil to the Gulf of Mexico. His activism, and willingness to 
be arrested in relation to these issues, shows what he considers to be essential. 
With peak crude oil approaching, the world’s proven conventional oil and 
natural gas reserves could all be burned while conceivably keeping global 
average temperatures below 2°C. Nevertheless, if we go too far into coal 
supplies and encourage tar sands production, the “game,” Hansen contends, 
will be “over.” The goal therefore must be to stabilize emissions around peak 
conventional oil and natural gas production, before major inroads are made 
into the use of the remaining coal reserves and unconventional fossil fuels. 
The greatest failures of the Obama administration so far, in his view, are its 
continued support of coal-fired plants, its backing of Canadian tar sands 
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production, its likely approval (delayed so far only by environmental protests 
and the 2012 elections) of the Keystone XL pipeline, and its refusal to push 
for carbon fee and dividend—in that order. For Hansen blocking the burning 
of coal and unconventional fossil fuels is essential if any chance of climate 
stabilization is to remain possible, and thus he calls for mass mobilization and 
citizen action. There is no other way given the power of the fossil-fuel 
industry.” A mere increase in the carbon price is insufficient where coal and 
unconventional fossil fuels are concerned, and actual bans are necessary. 

Hansen has lobbied governments throughout the world to introduce a fee 
and dividend system. Given that Washington and other capitals of the G-8 
are governed by the fossil-fuel industry and “big money,” Hansen doubts that 
the coré economies of the world capitalist system will move first in adopting 
such a system. In fact, Canada, the United States, and Norway are all 
involved in the expansion of tar sands production. With the United States 
unwilling to act, world leadership in this area increasingly falls on China 
which, he believes, represents “the best hope.” China is now the world leader 
in non-carbon energy investments, such as “nuclear, wind, and solar power.” 
Yet “these carbon-free energies,” Hansen wnites, “will supplant fossil fuels, in 
China and the world, only when a rising carbon fee forces fossil fuels to pay 
their costs to society. No nation will impose an internal fee that seriously 
disadvantages itself in international commerce. But an internal fee-and- 
dividend system, with a modest initial carbon price, will be a boon to the 
nation that leads, and provide a framework for international discussion.” 
Current World Trade Organization rules allow a nation that imposes a 
carbon fee to levy duties on products from other nations that do not have a 
carbon equivalent fee or tax, making it relatively easy to generate a global 
carbon fee/tax system. 

Hansen insists China does not have the same moral responsibility to take 
the lead on climate change, as do the United States, Russia, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom—the countries with the largest cumulative carbon 
emissions. Lhe United States is responsible for 27 percent of the cumulative, 
historical carbon dioxide emissions, while China, with three times the 
population, is responsible to date for only about 10 percent.” 

China and other emerging economies are growing in large part due to the 
global labor arbitrage (and to some extent environmental arbitrage) whereby 
the rich capitalist countries are via multinational corporations increasingly 
transferring their production and their environmental costs to poor and 
emerging economies.” A major issue in today’s carbon debate thus has to do 
with embodied carbon in international-trade goods and the locus of global 
consumption of these goods. One effect of the global shift in production is to 
transfer the carbon emissions associated with goods consumed in the global 
North to the global South. 
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A 2008 study by Jiang Kejun, director of the Energy Research Institute of 
China’s National Development and Reform Commission, its main 
macroeconomic planning agency, indicates that the balance of emissions 
embodied in trade—or, BEET, defined as “embodied carbon emissions in 
exports less embodied carbon emissions in imports”’—expressed as a 
percentage of total domestic-production-based emissions, is almost invariably 
negative within the global North.. Thus the balance of carbon emissions as a 
percentage of total domestic carbon emissions is: Switzerland -123 percent; 
United Kingdom -17; Germany -16; Japan -15; and the United States -7— 
indicating that these counties are net carbon importers and that their 
domestic carbon emissions understate their carbon footprints. While the 
inverse naturally holds for major emerging economies, where the 
corresponding figures are: South Africa, 38 percent; Indonesia, 19; China, 
18; India 7; and Brazil 1—1indicating that these nations are net carbon 
exporters and that their domestic carbon production overstates their carbon 
footprints.” Although there is naturally considerable debate in different 
studies about the percentages applicable to each country, there is no doubt 
that the shift of manufacturing toward the semi-periphery and periphery of the 
world economy, coupled with the continued concentration of manufactured- 
goods consumption in the center, has meant that the richest economies have to 
a considerable extent succeeded in externalizing their carbon emissions to 
poor and emerging economies, which are then left holding the tab where 
emissions reductions are concerned.”® 

This, too, lessens the direct moral responsibility of China and other large 
emerging economies to cut their emissions, relative to the economies at the 
center of the system. Given centuries of unequal exchange, and the fact that 
half the population of the world contributes virtually nothing to global 
emissions, primary responsibility still lies with the countries at the center of the 
system——which, as the richest countries, are in the best position to act.” 

Nevertheless, China is today the leading carbon emitter and is also 
especially vulnerable to the effects of climate change. “Carbon dioxide 
amounts of 400 ppm (parts per million), expected in 2016 with current 
emissions,” Hansen states, “will cause an eventual sea level rise of about 25 
meters. China’s land area will shrink greatly, requiring about 250 million 
people to move inward.” Unlike the rich capitalist economies of the West, 
China’s government is less dominated, he contends, by fossil-fuel interests, 
which of course exist but “do not rule the roost.” It is more capable of charting 
a rational course that adopts a “long view,” and is able to “implement policy 
decisions rapidly.” Clearly, its ability to plan and promote a strategic vision 
gives it capabilities that the fossil-fuel and finance-driven governments of the 
West lack. Referring to a high-level presentation that he attended in Bejing, 
Hansen noted that the Chinese approach was “epitomized by Dr. Jiang 
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Jiang Kejun laid out sector-by-sector projections of transitions to low- 
carbon and no-carbon energies and improved energy efficiency that would 
allow CO, emission growth to be slowed and then reversed over the next 
few decades. Technology development is supported, and, when lower 
carbon technology becomes available, efficiency standards are promptly 
ratcheted...[so as to reduce CO, emissions per unit of output]. Most 
encouragingly, there is recognition that this strategy requires a rising 
carbon price for most successful results. The Chinese authorities appear to 
grasp that rapid attainment of the tipping points at which clean energies 
quickly displace diry energy requires an economic incentive.” 


Hansen insists that given its low level of cumulative, historical emissions 
and its low per capita carbon emissions China (along with other emerging 
countries) will not accept a carbon cap system. However, a carbon tax is 
currently being considered in China, the implementation of which is 
anticipated before the end of the current five-year plan.” 

The significance of Hansen’s approach to climate change, beyond his 
grasp of climate science itself, dertves largely from his class analysis, his 
populist frame, his internationalism, and his dire realism. This has led him to 
promote fee and dividend as the only feasible approach for getting carbon 
emissions down rapidly. Without a much higher carbon price that reflects the 
real cost of carbon dioxide (including its environmental costs), there is no 
hope of avoiding disaster given the nature of the prevailing social/economic 
system. And there is no possibility of instituting an effective carbon price 
without an approach that takes into account class and power inequalities, and 
basic issues of justice. Criticized for the fee-and-dividend plan’s redistributive 
character, which would increase the buying power of the poor who would 
supposedly “waste the dividend,” Hansen replied: “Í come from a low income 
family, my father a tenant farmer educated to 8th grade, with seven children. 
We would not have wasted the money. Nor would most low income families.” 
Subjected to criticisms of his plan from the New York Times and Paul 
Krugman, Hansen shot back, explaining that “the Times tends to favor 
mainstream environmentalist ideology.” For him the block to effective political 
action in the United States and other moneyed-democracies ruled by “fossil 
fuel kingpins” is “the corrosive influence of money in politics...aided by 
corporate-dominated media.” With respect to China, Hansen emphasizes 
over and over again that the West’s “historical energy profligacy, versus 
China's energy penury,” has given the former no moral basis with which to 
criticize China on this score. And since China and other developing countries 
will not accept a cap on emissions, the only global approach that will work, he 
argues, is a carbon fee or tax. In other words, a feasible strategy has to take 
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into account not only the class but also the imperial legacy of the system.” 


Capitalism’s Ecological Footprint: Beyond Hansen’s Exit Strategy 


Hansen’s climate-change exit strategy represents what is clearly a 
calculated attempt to push through the maximum plan that the regime of 
capital could conceivably accept, and the minimum necessary to avoid 
complete disaster. It represents a heroic effort to promote the formation of 
political-economic conditions that will prevent the world from crossing a 
catastrophic climate tipping point. In fashioning his exit strategy Hansen says 
little or nothing about the world’s other immense environmental challenges, 
despite the fact that he is the coauthor of major scientific publications on the 
crossing of multiple planetary boundaries—signaling a planetary 
environmental crisis that extends beyond global warming to other critical areas 
as well. In addition to climate change, the world has already crossed critical 
planetary boundanes (removing it from Holocene-epoch conditions) with 
respect to nitrogen use and species extinction, and is on the brink of crossing 
similar critical planetary boundaries for ocean acidification, freshwater 
shortages, and landcover change.” Nor does Hansen’s climate-change exit 
strategy address the question of capitalism and the accumulation imperative 
that drives such a system, which has obvious implications for any long-term 
strategy of climate or environmental stabilization. 

The main goal at present, Hansen stresses, is simply to see if we can head 
off climate catastrophe before the die is cast, through the combination of a 
steadily rising carbon tax, conservation, new technology and infrastructure, 
and global reforestation—together with the closing of coal-fired plants and 
preventing the use of non-conventional fossil fuels such as tar sands oil and 
shale oil and gas. Hansen has left it to others, such as Bill McKibben with his 
“Do the Math” tour movement (modeled after the disinvestment campaign 
against Apartheid), to go after the fossil-fuel industry directly, campaigning to 
disinvest in fossil fuels on the carbon-budget grounds that we cannot afford to 
bum more than 20 percent of the fossil fuels currently economically 
available. 

Hansen’s climate-change exit strategy thus has definite limitations. Despite 
its progressive features it is mostly a top-down, elite-based strategy of 
implementing a carbon tax with the hope that this will spur the introduction of 
necessary technological changes by corporations. To be sure, Hansen stresses 
the democratic nature of the plan, and has argued that Obama could have 
mobilized the population around such a tax at the height of his popularity in 
his first term through a series of fireside chats.* He also suggests that the 100 
percent redistribution element in the fee-and-dividend strategy must be backed 
up by the threat of the wider public to “fight” if this is interfered with. And he 
has himself joined in mass mobilizations against coal and tar sands oil. Yet, 
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his plan includes no call for a general ecological-cultural revolution against the 
U.S. power structure. Hansen is silent on the enormous resources directed al 
the military with its vast carbon footprint. He has not questioned the wars over 
oil; there is no mention of [rag in his book. In general, direct conservation 
initiatives, which would -equire widespread“mobilization, on the scale needed, 
are downplayed. Most of all, he avoids the question of whether climate 
stabilization, much less ecological stabilization, is compatible with a system of 
exponenhal capital accumulation ad infinitam—leaving the real task of 
carrying out the necessary social change to cope with the environmental 
problem as a whole unaddressed. If he hopes his strategy will unleash a wider, 
mass-based ecological and social revolution he refrains from making this 
explicit. | 

It is important to recognize that Hansen’s reliance on a steadily increasing 
carbon price will only really work if it is universalized in the global economy. 
Any decrease in demend for fossil fuels that is based on purely locally 
generated price increases, e.g., through the imposition of a carbon tax, will 
lead—if the same arrount of fossil fuel as before is supplied by oil 
producers—to a drop in global price. Under these conditions, far from 
decreasing global demand for fossil fuels, the result would simply be to 
stimulate fossil-fuel consumption elsewhere in the world economy.* By the 
same token, an increase in global carbon price not big enough substantially to 
reduce demand and not to be followed by other predictable price increases 
could actually stimulate—as we have already seen——the production of dirtier 
fossil fuels, such as tar sands oil. All exclusively market-based strategies tend 
to backfire, since they rely principally on economic incentives. Hansen’s fee 
and dividend is necessa7y under present conditions but is only a single wedge 
in what must be a much more comprehensive climate-change exit strategy. 

More important, Hansen’s analysis relies on a degree of technological 
optimism that assumes a higher carbon price will stimulate new technologies, 
resulting in massive decarbonization of the economy—without fundamentally 
altering the nature of -he economy itself, and without limits on economic 
growth. This technolog:cal optimism is particularly evident where the case of 
China is concerned, whach he sees as “the best hope.” There the high-stakes 
gamble is a hyper-technological one, coupled with very rapid growth of 7 
percent or more—with a carbon tax hopefully nudging the economy onto a 
low carbon path. The high-growth rate itself makes it highly improbable that 
China will be able to reach its targeted peak emissions by 2025. China’s great 
advantage, though, is that with its remaining centralized-planning apparatus it 
is theoretically still able to restructure its economy in a manner and on a scale 
that the plutocracies of the West are unable to accomplish—blocked as they 
are at every stage by corporate interests. Thus it is able to act forcefully on the 
supply-side as well as the demand-side. Yet, its primary goal of economic 
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growth of 7 percent or above makes the environment simply an ancillary 
concern—despite China’s mounting environmental problems in every area. 

To be sure, Hansen, while a technological optimist, is critical of “extreme” 
energy optimists like Amory Lovins who think that a “soft energy path” based 
on alternative energies will automatically solve most problems—without large 
hydroelectric power, without nuclear power, and without a carbon tax.® 
Moreover, in Hansen’s climate-change exit strategy, as we have seen, it is 
necessary to exert mass political pressure to close down coal-fired plants and 
to block the use of unconventional fossil fuels. With those energy sources cut 
off the world would have to rely on soon-to-peak fossil fuels and alternative 
energies (including hydroelectric and nuclear). 

All of this suggests, however, that the Hansen exit strategy for all of its 
strengths is itself insufficient. Its weakness is that it does not go far enough in 
addressing the social-systemic contradictions generated by the power structure 
of today’s monopoly-finance capital. What is needed under present 
circumstances is an acceleration of history involving a reconstitution of society. 
The kinds of changes to be considered in the context of a planetary emergency 
cannot be confined within the narrow channels that the ruling class and its 
political power elite will accept. Rather an effective climate-change exit 
strategy must rely on the much larger social transformation that can only be 
unleashed by means of mass-democratic mobilization. 

This requires a shift away from mere discussions of energy, efficiency, and 
technology, to the deeper questions of social needs and purposes, and the 
rational utilization of resources. During wartime societies have resorted to 
mass mobilization of the public in order to rationalize the use of resources and 
limit consumption so as to redirect the economy to wartime needs. A similar 
mobilization could take place with public backing in the present planetary 
emergency in order to carry out an ecological transition. Resources could be 
concentrated on rapid transformation of energy infrastructure, for example, 
and diverted from wasteful sectors of the economy—such as the trillion dollars 
spent annually on the U.S. military.°* During the Second World War the 
United States was able to convert its automobile industry in a mere six 
months from the production of cars and trucks for domestic use to the 
production of trucks, tanks, and planes for the war effort. Production of 
civilian cars and trucks was banned for the duration of the war, and rationing 
was the order of the day. A similar ecological conversion (this time perhaps 
involving conversion from the production of military goods) could conceivably 
be carried out in the context of the planetary emergency, aimed at rapid 
alteration of the nation’s energy infrastructure.” 

‘Today the actual use value of those goods and services that enter into what 
is labeled “economic growth” must be questioned. The commodity economy 
of capitalism, Elmar Altvater wrote in The Future of the Market, “is 
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narcissistic: it sees only itself reflected in gold.” In the ancient myth of King 
Midas, Midas, having been granted by the god Bacchus his wish of turning 
everything he touched into gold, soon discovered that literally everything he 
touched—the branch he grasped, the stream he stepped in, and the food he 
attempted to eat—was instantaneously transformed into gold, threatening his 
continued existence by cutting off his relation to nature. Midas therefore soon 
pleaded with Bacchus to be freed of this catastrophic “gift.” Upon being 
changed back into his natural state, Midas devoted the remainder of his life to 
the worship of Pan, the god of nature.” 

Nevertheless, today’s capitalist society still fails to recognize—as Midas 
did in the end—its error in pursuing abstract, commodified wealth at the 
expense of both humanity and nature. As ecological economist Herman Daly 
has written: “Instead of asking, when will we be rich enough to afford the cost 
of protecting the environment? we might instead ask, does growth in GDP at 
the current margin and scale in the U.S. really make us richer? Might it not 
be increasing environmental and social costs faster than it increases production 
benefits, thereby making us poorer? It is clear that we need an aggregate limit 
on CO, emissions to avoid this ‘uneconomic growth.’”*® 

From a Marxist perspective Gross National Product or national income as 
it is currently measured in capitalist societies, can never be equated with 
economic (much less ecological) welfare. A distinction must always be made 
between “the real aspect and the value aspect in economic theorizing.” ® 

Crime under capitalism, Marx ironically noted in Theories of Surplus 
Value, “brings with it the augmentation of natonal wealth” by calling into 
being “criminal justice, constables, judges, hangmen, juries,” as well as 
mechanical instruments for torture, locks and locksmiths, the law professor's 
compendia, etc. “Thus the criminal comes in as one of those natural 
‘counterweights’ which bring about a correct balance [in accumulation] and 
open up a whole perspective of ‘useful’ occupations.”“! Marx’s qualification of 
“useful” in this context was important. His analytical purpose, despite the 
irony, was clear: to demonstrate that not all labor designated as augmenting 
national wealth under capitalism was in fact useful labor from a wider social 
standpoint. Capitalist competition and the race for profits, Marx stated, 
promoted “the deterioration in the quality of goods, adulteration, spurious 
production.” 

Sull, the critique of the use-value structure of the economy played only a 
minor role in Marx’s cntique of political economy in the mid-nineteenth 
century—prior to the nse of monopoly capital and modern marketing. Yet 
already by the time of the great English artist and socialist William Morris— 
who first read Marx’s Capital in 1883 (the year of Marx’s death) and 
devoted the last decade of his life to the cause of socialism——nascent monopoly 
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capitalism had made the qualitative-value critique of capitalist production 
more important.“ “Wealth,” Morris wrote, 


is what Nature gives us and what a reasonable man can make out of the 
gifts of Nature for his reasonable use. The sunlight, the fresh air, the 
unspoiled face of the earth, food, raiment, and housing necessary and 
decent; the storing up of knowledge of all kinds, and the power of 
disseminating it; means of free communication between man and man; 
works of art; the beauty which man creates...all things which serve the 
pleasure of people, free, [hu] manly, and uncorrupted. This is wealth. Nor 
can Í think of anything worth having which does not come under one or 
other of these heads. But think, I beseech you, of the product of England, 
the workshop of the world, and will you not be bewildered, as I am at the 
thought of the mass of things which no sane man could desire, but which 


our useless toil makes——and sells?.... 


The workers must even lend a hand to the great industrial invention 
of the age—adulteration, and by its help produce for their own use shams 
and mockeries of the luxury of the rich; for the wage-earners must always 
live as the wage-payers bid them, and their very habits of life are forced on 
them by their masters.... Civilization therefore wastes its own resources, 
and will do so as long as the present system lasts.“4 


In today’s regime of monopoly-finance capital, society is more and more 
removed from real wealth, as Mors desenbed it, while the vast portion of 
production is geared to what John Ruskin called “illth.”“ This is true even in 
the emerging countries, whose economies are heavily geared to the production 
of relative luxury goods to be consumed in the rich economies and that 
increasingly replicate within their own internal structure the forms of 
commodified consumption dictated by the latter. 

Under the regime of monopoly-finance capital waste comes to dominate 
the economy in seven overlapping forms: (1) unproductive expenditures (the 
waste of social surplus) built into the productive structure of the economy; (2) 
its counterpart in the useless toil necessary to produce such useless articles; 
(3) waste associated with unutilized productive capacity and especially 
unemployed human beings—the wasting of human lives, often reduced to dire 
poverty; (4) mountains of solid waste which must be disposed of; (5) “non- 
commodity waste,” the by-product of wasteful production, that has no place in 
the market, such as radioactive waste; (6) military waste or mere means of 
destruction; and (7) financial speculation, associated, in Marx’s prescient 
statement, with the growth of “a new financial anstocracy, a new variety of 
parasites in the shape of promoters, speculators, and merely nominal directors: 
a whole system of swindling and cheating by means of corporate promotion, 
stock issuance, and stock speculation.” Al of this is connected to the incessant 
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accumulation of capital, along with the no less incessant increase in 
environmental throughput—the growing ecological footprint of capital.“ 

Political economist Peter Custers has introduced the concept of “negative 
use value” to characterize this aspect of today’s capitalism, rooting this in the 
theory of monopoly capital associated with the work of Paul Baran and Paul 
Sweezy. The bombs that destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki, for example, 
were negative use values from start to finish: mere mechanisms of human and 
environmental destruction.*” More generally monopoly capital theory has 
argued that capitalism in the monopoly stage has created “specifically 
capitalist use values” —-use values that have no basis in genuine human needs 
but that are produced (and the demand created) in order to ensure the 
reproduction of capital itself, i.e., the realization of ever-greater profits.” 
More and more emphasis in the system is placed on so-called positional 
goods, related to status. Insatiable, individualistic desires are promoted, 
through endless marketing, as opposed to the satisfaction of collective needs. 
Product obsolescence, production of goods “designed for the dump,” is 
supplemented by psychological obsolescence, production of goods designed to 
be replaced due to changing fashions—a loss of desirability in the owner’s 
mind, engineered by market forces. ® 

The result is a population that suffers from unemployment and 
underemployment, exploitative and dead-end jobs, psychological stress, 
wasted consumption, and impovenshed lives. “The crippling of individuals,” 
Albert Einstein wrote, “I consider the worst evil of capitalism.”™ 

Capitalism in the phase of monopoly-finance capital ts more prone to 
economic stagnation, and at the same time more intensively destructive of the 
planetary environment. For humanity today, facing both climate change anda > 
more generalized planetary ecological catastrophe, due to the crossing of 
critical planetary boundaries, there is no choice left consistent with long-term 
survival but to leave capitalism’s burning house. Hansen’s climate-change exit 
plan represents the crucial first step that must be taken if irreversible climate 
change is to be avoided. But it is not by any means the last step. A real 
solution demands a radical alteration in social priorities—the kind of 
revolutionary transformation that could occur at unimagined speed if the 
population were once to reach its own social-environmental tipping point. 


The Making of an Environmental Working Class? 


It is in the global South and not in the global North that we can expect the 
most rapid growth in awareness of the climate emergency, out of which there 
is the possibility of the emergence of an environmental proletariat, where 
environmental conditions and work conditions are equally parts of working- 
class struggle. As Hansen has indicated, around 250 million people in China, 
in highly urbanized and industrialized coastal areas, will be forced to move 
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inland over time as a result of a sea level rise of twenty-five meters, which will 
eventually occur with an increase of atmosphenic carbon concentration to 400 
ppm—a point that is fast upon us. “The transition,” if it takes place, “to the 
ice-free state will be chaotic and uncontrolled”—new coastlines will not 
stabilize for a considerable period. In China the low-lying delta of the Pearl 
River and the Guangdong industrial region from Shenzhen to Guangzhou 
overlap. Here the formation of an environmental proletariat in the above sense 
is more than possible. Moreover, the question of an environmental proletariat 
in China is merged in a complex way with the question of an ecological 
peasantry, due to the massive migrant labor system and the relation of this to 
land rights in the countryside. All of this is feeding ecological reconstruction 
movements in the rural areas alongside worker protests in the cities.” The 
intermixing of class and environmental struggle is equally immediate, complex 
and dynamic in the deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra in Bengal, and 
elsewhere in East and South Asia. Yet, as we have shown above, only a 
global response can meet the planetary emergency. 

Walter Benjamin once wrote: “The tradition of the oppressed teaches us 
that the “state of emergency’ in which we live is not the exception but the rule. 
We must attain to a conception of history that is in keeping with this 
insight.”°” What is objectively revolutionary in Hansen’s proposal is its root in ` 
a shared sense of emergency and cnsis that can be readily communicated at 
the center of the system inthe monopoly-finance capital economies 
themselves. The greatest potential of Hansen’s steadily increasing carbon fee 
and dividend is that its results would reverberate in every aspect of the society 
and economy. It would make clear as never before at the level of everyday life 
the class nature of carbon footprints and the increasing destruction of the 
planet as a place of human habitation. And it would soon be evident that the 
radical kinds of changes that would need to be introduced into the whole 
constellation of production, distribution, and consumption relations could not 
“be effected except by means of despotic inroads on the nights of property, 
and on the conditions of bourgeois production; by means of measures, 
therefore, which appear economically insufficient and untenable, but which, in 
the course of the movement, outstrip themselves, necessitate further inroads 
upon the old social order, and are unavoidable as a means of entirely 
revolutionizing the mode of production. ”” 

Today we are faced with the alienation of the planet itself; a manifestation 
of the human estrangement inherent in capitalist accumulation. Once again, 
only this time on a planetary scale, we are confronted with the choice between 
“a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large...or the common ruin of the 
contending classes” (and countries).°* However, today that common ruin, if it 
were to occur, would prove irreversible. A revolutionary reconstitution of 
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society is therefore our only alternative. We share with James Hansen the view 
that “humanity is not a bunch of lemmings marching unstoppably toward a 
cliff’: there is still time for corrective social action. But it must be clearly seen 
that we face a planetary crisis and emergency; no gradual exit is possible, tme 
13 too short. 
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its kind reappraising Netaji from a different viewpoint, reappraised the so- 
called “terrorist movements” of Bengal and the 1942 Quit India Movement. 
All these appraisals stirred a debate within the academic world which still 
continues unabated. 

After his retirement from the service, he decided to settle in Kolkata and 
became very active in democratic rights movement and peoples’ movement. 
During the Singur-Nandigran-Lalgarh days, he was very vocal against the 
flouting of democratic norm and police atrocities. He was a member in the 
Peoples’ Tribunal in Singur and was detained for some hours with Medha 
Patkar in Singur. During the General Electon in Nepal, he was chosen from 
India as a member of an International Observer team to oversee the Election 
process there. 

His health could not bear the demand of activities he indulged in. He was 
a chronic patient of COPD, and had a by-pass heart surgery a few years ago. 

In his last few days, though he was confined to his home because of a bad 
patch of COPD, he was busy in editing a collection of essays, translated into 
Bengali, from the Menthly Review journal on recent development in China. 
He finished his job superbly, shared his responsibilities of the forthcoming 
special issue of Aneek, wrote his last piece for the journal he founded, oversaw 
the pre-production and distribution network and died suddenly, leaving no 
space for any emergency medical intervention. His hectic and eventful 
journey came to a halt at a juncture when the world is turning upside down, 
just when a person like him might be the nght kind of a beacon to the coming- 
up generation. 

Dipankar Chakraborty was born in Faridpur, in the then East Bengal, on 
December 14, 1941. He had his education in Baharampur, Murshidabad 
and Kolkata. He is survived by his wife, a daughter, a son, son-in-law, 
daughter-in-law, three grandchildren, the journal Aneek and its legacy, and 
innumerable friends and well-wishers who joined in the procession carrying 
his dead-body for donation, chanting the International. 
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Calta Sanchez and the Cuban 
Revolution 


Alice Walker 


Nothing makes me more hopeful than discovering another human being to 
admire. My wonder at the life of Celia SAnchez, a revolutionary Cuban 
woman virtually unknown to Americans, has left me almost speechless. In 
hindsight, loving and admiring her was bound to happen, once I knew her 
story. Like Frida Kahlo, Zora Neale Hurston, Rosa Luxemburg, Agnes 
Smedley, Fannie Lou Hamer, Josephine Baker, Harriet Tubman, or Aung 
San Suu Kyi, Celia Sanchez was that extraordinary expression of life that 
can, every so often, give humanity a very good name. 

A third of a century ago I saw a photograph of Celia taken twenty years 
before, just after she and her fellow revolutionaries became the official Cuban 
government. She was in the uniform of the Cuban rebel army, thin as a rail, 
her dark hair cut very short. Her face was gray and drawn, and she was (I 
believe) smoking a cigarette. Knowing her life story now more fully, I realize 
that lung cancer would contribute to her early death, which came close to the ` 
time | saw that picture. 

I sat down to read One Day in December with little notion that it would 
affect me so deeply. I read it through, then immediately turned to the first 
page and read the entire more than four-hundred-page manuscript again. | 
had the sensation I experienced the first time I saw a Frida Kahlo painting, 
probably the self-portrait of Frida wearing the necklace of thorns with a dead 
hummingbird attached: I knew life for women, and for a certain kind of 
creative rebel, whether female or male, a suffering, creative, and utterly 
devoted-to-life rebel, would never be the same. This book about Celia 
Sánchez produces a sensation like that. Filled with amazing revelations and 
documentations of a revolutionary woman whose life seems to me exactly 
the medicina our desperately flailing societies and countries are crying for. A 
clear vision of what balanced female leadership can be; and, even more to the 


ALICE WALKER’s Pulitzer-Prize-winning novel The Color Purple has been celebrated as a 
modern literary classic and was made into a film and theatrical musical. She has written several 
other novels and numerous short stories, essays, and poetry, including “The Story of Why I 
Am Here: Or, a Woman Connects Oppressions” in the June 1994 Monthly Review 

This article is adapted from her introduction to Nancy Stout’s One Day in December Celia 
Sánchez and the Cuban Revolution, forthcoming from Monthly Review Press. 
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point, what a truly egalitarian revolutionary leadership of female and male 
partners might look like. 

Yes, the male we're talking about here is el Jefe, Fidel Castro. Revealed m 
this book to be brave and conscientious, also at times almost comically naive, but 
unfaltering in his devotion and service to the people of Cuba. The most telling 
aspect of this was his adoption, along with Celia, of numerous Cuban children, 
many of whom had lost their parents during the Revolution. Not only did the 
two adopt these children but, during long years of assassination attempts and 
other social and political dramas of the most hair-raising sort, they managed to 
raise them. 

Amazingly, Fidel and Celia worked together long before they ever met 
(sending each other covert messages detailing the work to be done); when they 
did meet they remained for the most part inseparable untl the day of her 
death. But were they lovers? This is the question that, while Celia lived, 
obsessed Cubans and non-Cubans alike. Reading this book one sees 
something so fascinating, so precious, so good for us, that the question loses 
all meaning. We, in most of our relationships with one another, are headed 
somewhere else (other, for instance, than conventional marriage—very good 
news in my opinion) and these two offer a model of a revolutionary 
partnership that thrived. What they did in moments of privacy is, as this 
biography sees things, chiefly their own affair. But the question, in subtler 
forms, is considered. Whether, or to what extent, they were lovers, they 
were beloveds. Soul mates, compañeros, buddies, who reveled in each other 
and, together, devoted their lives to the cause of freeing the Cuban people 
from a brutal dictatorship and its legacy; while envisioning and working 
toward the creation of The New Person omens referred to as “The New 
Man”) and The New Society. 

For much of the world Cuba already represents the future, if in fact there’s 
one to be had. It has taught the world, especially the poor and First World— 
dominated countries, what it means to bear, over decades, the brunt of 
implacable, unrelenting, and lethal hatred. Coming unfortunately, in Cuba’s 
case, from its nearest neighbor, the United States. And shown how, even so, 
to move steadily forward guided by one’s own understanding of one’s needs. 

The people in this book who were tortured, assassinated, disappeared, left 
me yearning for and missing them. For instance, Frank Pafs—a young 
schoolteacher of twenty who was the other comandante, Fidel’s partner in 
guiding the overthrow of the dictator, and Celia’s primary contact in the early 
days of the Revolution—was murdered by Batista’s police a month after his 
younger brother, Josué, had been killed by them. Their mother, Ros4rio, who 
claimed their bodies, is now gone too, yet I am still able, as I experience their 
story, to feel some of her agony. And that of two indomitable rebel women, 
Clodomira and Lydia, tortured sadistically before they died in the custody of 
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the police. Much of the world continues to grieve the loss to humanity of Ché 
Guevara, assassinated so young and with so much still to offer, but he is far 
from the only astonishing person who is missing, and played a role in Celia’s 
Revolution and her story. 

Cuba has suffered so much I sometimes think of it as the country whose 
greatest wealth is the people’s collective experience of deeply shared 
emotion. All those who struggled so bravely and died, sometimes horribly, were 
passionately loved and appreciated by the revolutionaries they left behind, and 
strengthened. I believe it is the glue of this mutually lived history, and the hope 
of creating a free and healthy Cuba that, even today, holds the country together. 
In this book we see some of the cost of seeking to live one’s own way, charting 
and being drawn by one’s own destiny. These fallen heroes, women and men, 
young and old, many of them revealed for the first time in this book, are cause to 
mourn. 

But just as much, and also as revealed in this book, cause to celebrate, or 
simply to admire. 

Reading this story we see precisely why Fidel Castro adored Celia Sanchez 
and why Ché and Celia were good friends. All three of these revolutionaries 
were persons of the highest moral character and integrity; deeply human also in 
their transgressions and imperfections, they were equals of the fiercest 
sort. There was also a price on all their heads. 

We see something else as well: that the women of Cuba were full participants 
in the Revolution, combatants, covert operatives, and even co-instigators. It was in 
fact Celia and Haydée Santamaria who, early on and with other women, took up 
arms to fight the dictatorship. Celia, the daughter of a doctor, who frequently 
helped her father in his attendance to the poor, a society girl and high-school 
beauty queen, this woman who wore red lipstick, wide skirts, high heels (and 
would wear high heels with her rebel army uniform when she felt like it) took to 
the mountains of eastern Cuba with Fidel, Ché, and other revolutionaries no less 
brave but far less known, and placed her life against the killing machine of wealth, 
corruption, and depravity that so insulted and wounded her beloved country. 

I love this book. Biographer Nancy Stout is to be congratulated for her 
insightful, mature, and sometimes droll exploration of a profoundly liberated, 
adventuresome, and driven personality. I love the life of Celia Sanchez, a life 
that was singular, sui generis, and true to its time of revolution and change in 
Cuban society, but also archetypal in its impact and relevance to all times of 
social struggle and revolt, including this one, in which Cuba’s archenemy, the 
government of the United States, is also experiencing transformation. To fight 
the demons that have overtaken us, and to lead the world back to its senses, 
such an intrepid woman warrior would have to exist: a Durga, a Kali. A 
Celia. 

Knowing her as well as I now believe I do, I ask myself: Did we meet? I 
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remember visiting Cuba for the first time in 1978. Celia would have been very 
ill by then; she died in 1980. I do recall a visit to the Federation of Cuban 
Women and if lm not mistaken I met Vilma Espín, another remarkable 
revolutionary, and perhaps Haydée Santamaria, whom | surely had “met” in 
the story of the torture and murder of her brother Abel, one of those captured 
after the attack on the Moncada garrison in 1953. I remember Haydée 
especially for her reply to the guard who brought her one of her brother’s eyes: 
if he would not talk, nor can I. 

I longed to learn the story of these women, so beloved of each other, so 
trusted and so true. Now I’ve learned part of it. This story will no doubt be 
another medicine for our time: how to be completely trustworthy in times of 
battle; how to set out together, as women, to change the world, with men 
(happily) beside us or without them. 

I wrote the poem below during the Arab Spring, when the people of 
Egypt rose up to begin the necessary change of their own corrupt society. It is 
dedicated to the Egyptian people. It seeks to speak to Cubans as well, and 
their country rich in martyrs. 


Our Martyrs 


When the people 
have won a victory 
whether small 
or large 
do you ever wonder 
at that moment 
where the martyrs 
might be? 
They who sacrificed 
themselves 
to bring to life 
something unknown 
though nonetheless more precious 
than their blood. 
I like to think of them 
hovering over us 
wherever we have gathered 
to weep and to rejoice; 
smiling and laughing, 
actually slapping each other’s palms 
in glee. 


Their blood has dried 
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and become rose petals. 
What you feel brushing your cheek 
is not only your tears 
but these. 

Martyrs never regret 
what they have done 
having done it. 
Amazing too 

they never frown. 

It is all so mysterious 
the way they remain 
above us 

beside us 

within us; 

how they beam 

a human sunnse 

and are so proud. 


Celia, too, was a martyr, though she lived nearly sixty years and died of 
natural causes, if cancer can be called natural. I believe, though, that the 
deeply harrowing and stressful work she did as a revolutionary, including 
protecting Fidel, whom she loved, and whom she understood to be Cuba’s 
rightful and destined leader, a leader always under attack, consumed 
her. Weighing on her also was the grief she had to repress when personal 
losses and tragedies intervened, in order to fulfill her duties to the Revolution 
and the country. 

She always recalled their life up in the mountains. There, despite all kinds 
of hardship, they'd joined with families and clergy to witness marriages and 
baptisms, planted flowers, and conveyed battle news via radio broadcasts of 
music. In the steamiest days of August, they'd celebrated their leader’s 
birthday party and their confidence of imminent victory with a party and ice 
cream cake. 

May the example of Celia SAnchez’s extraordinary life strengthen 
and encourage us. She kept records of virtually everything those around her 
did during the Revolution. In a way it is through this selfless wisdom, her 
caring about future rebels she saw coming to the place Cuba pioneered, that 


we most clearly see her. 
AA., 
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The Migration and Labor 
Question Today 

Imperialism, Unequal Development, and 
Forced Migration 


Raul Delgado Wise 


It is impossible to disentangle the migration and labor question today 
without a deep understanding of the nature of contemporary capitalism, 
namely, neoliberal globalization. One of the main features of the new global 
architecture, boosted by the emergence of one of the most distressing global 
crises since the Great Depression, is the assault on the labor and living 
conditions of the majority of the global working class, and in particular the 
migrant workforce, which is among the most vulnerable segments of this class. 
This essay will analyze some key aspects of the system that contemporary 
migration is embedded in, with emphasis on the process of segmentation and 
the growing precariousness (precarization) of labor markets worldwide. The 
aim is to unravel: 

a) the re-launching of impenalism (policies of global domination) in 

search of cheap and flexible labor, as well as natural resources from the South; 
b) the growing asymmetries among and within countries and regions; 

c) the increase and intensification of social inequalities; 

d) the configuration of a gigantic global reserve army of labor associated 
with the emergence of severe forms of labor precarization and exploitation; 
and 

e) the predominance of forced migration as the primary mode of human 
mobility under conditions of extreme vulnerability. 

From this perspective, the migration and labor questions are two sides of 
the same coin, whose currency translates into. unbearable conditions of 
systematic oppression of the working class. To combat this, there must be, 
among other things, a unity of social organizations and movements in alliance 
with progressive intellectuals in order to foster a process of social 
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transformation. 


Imperialism Today 


In the neoliberal era, the capitalist world system revolves around the 
monopolization of finance, production, services, and trade—as well as labor 
exploitation and environmental degradation. In expanding their operations, 
monopoly capitalism’s agents have created a global network of production, 
finance, distribution, and investment that has allowed them to seize the 
strategic and profitable segments of peripheral economies and appropriate 
their economic surplus. 

Monopoly capital has become, more than ever, the central player. 
Through mega-fusions and mega-strategic alliances, monopoly capital has 
reached unparalleled levels of concentration and centralization: the five 
hundred largest multinational corporations concentrate between 35—40 
percent of world income.’ Closely associated with this trend is that the “top 
one hundred global corporations had shifted their production more 
decisively to their foreign affiliates [mainly in the South], which now 
account for close to 60 percent of their total assets and employment and 
more than 60 percent of their global sales.”* This means that, “A ‘new 
nomadism has emerged within production, with locational decisions 
determined largely by where labor is cheapest.”* 

In opposition to the myth of “free markets,” at least 40 percent of world 
trade is subject to such operations.* Two key landmarks characterize the 
current capitalist restructuring process: 

The creation of global networks of monopoly capital as a reorganization 
strategy led by the large multinational corporations, who through 
outsourcing operations and subcontracting chains extend parts of their 
productive, commercial, and services processes to the South in search of 
abundant and cheap natural and human resources. [his strategy entails 
the establishment of export platforms that operate as enclaves in 
penpheral countries, such as the maquiladora plants installed in the 
north-border states of Mexico. It is estimated that between 55 million 
and 66 million workers from the South work in such plants.’ 
Additionally, monopoly capital helps to avoid direct price competition 
among multinational corporations by searching for low-cost positions 
through taking advantage of low wages.® 

The restructuring of innovation systems. This aspect of neoliberal capitalism 
involves the implementation of mechanisms such as outsourcing 
(including offshore-outsourcing) in the sphere of scientific and 
technological innovation (for example, innovation-based firms in Silicon 
Valley and Route 128 in the United States and [T-export platforms in 
Bangalore, India), allowing multinational corporations to have southern 
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scientists at their service, reduce labor costs, transfer risks and 
responsibilities, and capitalize on the benefits of purchasing and 
concentrating patents. 

Closely related to the two aforementioned aspects, we also find: 

The unleashing of financialization as a major consequence of the new global 
architecture, aimed at increasing the power of financial capital by 
extending the supremacy of its institutions over a slowly but increasingly 
deregulated global economy. The end result has been a disconnection 
between the “real” economy and a ballooning .economy of “fictitious 
capital” based on the operations of speculative funds. 

An intensification of environmental degradation, which, with the deterioration 
of ecosystems and the emergence and deepening of climate change due to 
the privatization of natural resources and irresponsible deregulation, 1s 
reaching or has reached crisis proportions. 

Neoliberal capitalism is facing a profound multidimensional crisis that 
undermines the main sources of wealth creation—labor and nature—to the 
point that it can be characterized as a crisis of civilization, with a potentially 
catastrophic outcome. It is crucial to realize that this crisis demands both that 
we engage in a process of radical social transformation and in the construction 
of a social transformation agent capable of confronting the current dominant 
imperialist power. 

These responses are all the more needed because the responses to the 
crisis by the governments of developed countries and by international agencies 
are greatly constrained by the fact that they are still promoting neoliberal 
globalization. As a result, their approach has been short-sighted, elitist, and 
exclusive. Instead of addressing the root causes of the crisis, they have 
implemented limited strategies that seek to rescue financial and manufacturing 
corporations facing bankruptcy. And since key elements in their response have 
been the promotion of labor flexibilization and regressive fiscal adjustments, 
the living and working conditions of most of the population have been 
negatively impacted. [hese measures are desperate attempts to maintain an 
ever-more predatory and unsustainable form of capitalism and prolong the 
privileges and power of the ruling elites. 


The Labor Question Today 

One of the main engines of the new impenalism at the heart of neoliberal 
capitalism is cheap labor. Corporate strategies, enhanced by government 
policies, aim to lower the cost of labor by any means, so that businesses can 
take advantage of the massive global oversupply of labor. With the 
dismantling of the Soviet Union, the ascent of China and India in the world 
economy, and the “freeing” of labor through the implementation of structural 
adjustment programs in the periphery of the system (the global South),’ the 
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labor available for capital’s exploitation over the last two decades has -more 

than doubled (from 1.5 to 3.3 billion). This has led to the disproportionate 

growth of a global reserve army of labor, which absorbs between 57 and 63 

percent of the global labor force. The outrageous dimension of this reserve 

army of labor is dialectically interrelated to the abysmally low wages and 
chronic insufficiency of decent employment that characterizes contemporary 
capitalism. According to estimates of the International Labor Organization, 
the number of workers in conditions of labor insecurity rose to 1.53 billion in 

2009—encompassing more than half of the world’s labor mass—with 630 

million recerving a salary of less than $1.25 per day. These workers find 

themselves in situations of extreme poverty. Meanwhile, the global number of 
unemployed has risen to 205 million.? This in tum has led to growing 
pressures to emigrate internally and/or internationally. 

The quest for cheap labor, and the mechanisms employed to create it, has 
recond the global working class: 

There has been the creation of a dispersed and vulnerable proletariat attached 
to the global networks of monopoly capital. 

A covert “proletarianization” of highly qualified scientific and technological 
workers has taken place. 

There has been the real or disguised proletarianization of the peasantry. 

The reserve army of labor has greatly expanded. With this has been an 
increase in new forms of poverty and an underclass of workers without 
hope or possibility of any (let alone decent) work, many of whom have 
been disabled or made ill through the process of capital accumulation 
and economic growth. There has been the semi- and sub- 
proletarianization of migrant workers forced to migrate by the capitalist 
development of production.’ 

Under these circumstances, when the labor conditions of so many workers are 
eroded and much of the working class is excluded from the social welfare 
system—such that the subordinate classes cannot fulfill the most basic of 
their social needs, and are unable even to secure basic subsistence—then 
we may say that capitalist development entails the superexploitation of 
labor. We have, m other words, a situation of systemic violence and 
human insecurity affecting the majority of the world’s population. In 
human terms, this is what the new imperialism has wrought. 


The Mushrooming of Unequal Development 

A major and inescapable feature of neoliberal globalization and the new 
imperialism that is such a major feature of it is unequal development. The 
global and national dynamics of capitalist development, the international 
division of labor, the imperialist system of international power relations, the 
conflicts that surround the capital-labor relation, and the dynamics of 
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extractivist capital have all made economic, social, political, and cultural 
polarization more extreme between geographical spaces and social classes than 
ever before in human history. This mequality is reflected in many kinds of 
data. For example, a conspicuous outcome of this unequal development is the 
disproportionate concentration of wealth and power in the hands of a small 
elite within the capitalist class. Nowadays the nchest | percent of the world’s 
population controls 40 percent of total global assets.!? Moreover, there is an 
enormous disparity in growth rates between core and peripheral countries. 
“From 1970 to 2009, the per capita GDP of developing countries (excluding 
China) averaged a mere 6.3 percent of the per capita GDP of the G8 
countries.” 

Global labor arbitrage has become a key element of this new global 
architecture. [his refers to the advantage of pursuing lower wages abroad. 
Capital in the rich nations “earns” enormous monopolistic returns (imperial 
rents) by taking advantage of the relative immobility of labor and the existence 
of subsistence (and below) wages in much of the South. Hourly wages in 
China are but 4 percent of hourly wages in the United States and 3 percent 
of those in the European Union. Wages in Mexico are a mere 16 percent of 
those in the United States. Through labor arbitrage, geographic asymmetries 
are reproduced on an ever broader scale.'* 

Social inequalities are one of the most distressing aspects of unequal 
development. The unprecedented concentration of power and wealth in a few 
hands forces a growing segment of the world’s population to suffer poverty, 
exploitation, and exclusion (from schooling, healthcare, housing, leisure, and 
the like). Increasing disparities are also expressed in forceful racial, ethnic, 
and gender discrimination; reduced access to production and employment; a 
sharp decline in living and working conditions; and the progressive 
dismantling of social security systems. 

A fundamental mechanism in the promotion of the new global economic 
structures and the trend toward unequal development has been the 
implementation of structural adjustment programs. These have been the vehicle 
for breaking apart or disarticulating the productive apparatus in the penphery 
and, in effect, making it a part of (re-articulating it to) the core economies, 
under sharply asymmetric and subordinated conditions. The direct and 
indirect exportation of labor is a key element for conceptualizing this process. 
On the one hand, the indirect or disembodied exportation of labor is associated 
with the establishment of global networks of monopoly capital in the South 
through outsourcing operations, as previously mentioned.’* In this case, the 
main input of national origin in exported commodities is the labor used in the 
assembly (or service or commercial) process. On the other hand, the direct 
exportation of labor refers to international labor migration, mainly composed 
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of South-North and South-South flows. In fact, 156 million migrants of the 
existing 214 million (72 percent), come from the periphery.’® 

The exportation of labor in its two forms shapes a new international 
division of labor that resembles a new edition of enclave economies in the 
periphery, and encompasses the emergence of new modalities of unequal 
exchange, much more severe than in the past: the net transfer of revenues to 
the North through outsourcing operations in the South, and the South- 
North transfer of the educational and social reproduction costs of the 
migrant labor. For example, estimates of the educational costs and social 
reproduction costs of the Mexican labor that emigrated to United States 
during the NAFTA era (considering only public education expenses and 
basic consumption goods), were twice the accumulated amount of 
remittances received by Mexico in the same period. '® 


Forced Migration Under the New International Division of Labor 


Migration has acquired a new role in the labor division of neoliberal 
globalization. Mechanisms of unequal development produce structural 
conditions, such as unemployment and inequality, which catapult the massive 
migration of dispossessed and marginalized people. Compelled by the need to 
have access to means of subsistence or at least minimal opportunities for social 
mobility, large segments of the population are in practice expelled from their 
territories to relocate within their own country or abroad. Labor oversupply 
and worsening living conditions turn migration, particularly from peripheral 
countries, into a form of forced displacement." 

Forced migration flows have four characteristics: a) they take place on a 
national and international level, and move mainly from deprived peripheral 
regions toward relatively more advanced areas in peripheral or core economies; 
b) they primarily affect the vulnerable, poor, and marginalized, who are barred 
in their place of origin from satisfying basic material and subjective needs; c) 
they generate an oversupply of cheap and disorganized labor, exploited by 
employers and corporations interested in keeping costs down; and d) they fuel 
mechanisms of direct and indirect labor exportation, both among low- and high- 
skilled workers. 

The number of migrants (most of whom come from peripheral regions) 
has increased over the last three-and-a-half decades, from 84 million in 1975 
to 215 million in 2010. The main flows are in a South-North direction (82 
million), followed by South-South (74 million). There is also a significant 
contingent (750 million) of domestic (within the same country) migrants. 
Taken together, these migrations have reshaped the labor map and turned 
migration into a keystone of the capitalist restructuring process.'® Documented 
migration that flows in a South-South direction, including transit migration at 
an intranational level in peripheral countries, exposes migrants to conditions | 
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of utmost vulnerability. These migrants occupy the lowest echelons in the 
displacement dynamics generated by the processes of accumulation by 
dispossession, that is, where peasants are forced from their lands. 

In line with the above considerations, it is possible to distinguish four types 
of forced migration: 

Migration due to violence, conflict, and catastrophe. 
Smuggling and trafficking of persons. 

Migration due to dispossession, exclusion, and unemployment. 
Migration due to over-qualification and lack of opportunities. 

The first category involves 43 million refugees and internally displaced 
people; the second 2.45 million victims; the third, 72 million, not counting the 
bulk of internal migrants; and the fourth, 25.9 million.’ 

The conditions under which forced migrations develop involve multiple 
risks and dangers, particularly in the case of the most vulnerable groups. 
These involve permanent exposure to conditions of labor insecurity and 
instability, and social exclusion in host societies. Furthermore, as has been 
mentioned, international migration is increasingly subjected to criminalization 
policies and practices, racialization, and race- and gender-based 
discrimination, which not only increases vulnerabilities and risk, but also often 
endangers life itself.” 

The safeguarding of human rights is still a pending issue for most 
governments in countries of origin, transit, and destination. Few nations are 
exempt from this responsibility. Either because of the stigma of illegality or 
due to racial preyudices—and, in fact, mainly because of economic interest— 
destination countries égpouse tacit ignorance regarding the labor and human 
rights of migrants. They also put up obstacles that hinder or bar them from 
easily obtaining legal residence and citizenship. Countries of origin or transit 
function under a double-standard: while governments denounce violations of 
the rights of their citizens in destination countries, the rights of foreigners im 
their own land are systematically violated. 

Even though international migrants have certain legal means of protection, 
such as the 1990 International Convention on the Protection of the Rights of 
All Migrant Workers and Members of Their Families—still not ratified by 
any of the important migrant destination countries—there are still no effective 
mechanisms for their implementation. And, unfortunately (but expectedly), 
instead of adequately categorizing migrants in terms of the problems to which 
they are exposed, governments classify these groups as “economic migrants,” 
in a context that presupposes the existence of individual liberty, social 
mobility, and a truly free market.” 


The Win-Win-Win Fiction 
The relationship between migration, development, and human rights is a 
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topic of growing interest among international organizations, academics, and ` 
civil society organizations. To varying degrees, international organizations 
such as the World Bank and the International Organization for Migration see 
remittances from migrants back to their families as an essential tool in the 
development of migrant-sending, underdeveloped countries. They also 
envisage international migration management as a core element in the design 
and implementation of migration policies that are apparently beneficial for all 
parties. This perspective, which has dominated both academic and policy 
agendas, has multiple flaws. It is essentially one-sided, decontextualized, and 
misleading. It overlooks the neoliberal globalization and unequal development 
in which contemporary migration is embedded. It also disregards human and 
labor rights as central and intrinsic elements of coherent migration and 
development policies, as well as the exploitation, social exclusion, human 
insecurity, and criminalization suffered by international migrants. In addition, 
it masks most of the fundamental contributions made by migrants to the 
destination countries and ignores the costs of migration for the countries of 
origin, costs that greatly outweigh the overemphasized “positive” impact of 
remittances. Despite the insistence of international bodies and governments 
regarding the alleged positive effects of migration and remittances as 
detonators of development in countries of origin, there is no empincal 
evidence to warrant this assumption. 

Among the cardinal elements of the dominant discourse, we can mention 
remittances, microfinance, human capital (a term that reflects a narrow 
economistic view), and, perhaps more importantly, the pretention to govern or 
manage migration without changing or even mentioning its root causes. 

It is worth adding that the practices and discourses under the label of 
migration management advocated by the International Organization for 
Migration and other multilateral agencies, have been promoted through new 
narratives that distort reality, depoliticize migration, negate the existence of 
divergent interests or asymmetries of power and conflicts, and promote an 
unsustainable and incoherent triple-win scenario in favor of the interests of the 
migrant-receiving countries, and more specifically, the large multinational 
corporations rooted in such countnes. In this view a “good migrant,” 
regardless of his or her status and condition, is respectful of law, flexble to 
market needs, and eager to contribute to the development of his or her country 


of origin.” 
Towards an Alternative Agenda 

The development of social alternatives must address two fundamental 
aspects. [he first one has to do with deconstructing the power of capital and 
the state—a constituent, structural power that acts as a hegemonic force that 
must be confronted. Not doing so will nullify any attempt to develop 
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alternatives and justify illusory, naive, and irrelevant positions. The second 
consideration involves detecting points of weakness or rupture, or spaces from 
which subordinate social segments may generate social development 
alternatives. This challenge is at the center of the debate between those who 
attempt to achieve social change without seizing power (for example, by 
limiting change to institutional reform or developing non-capitalist economic 
forms of organization within capitalism) and those who propose the need for a 
thorough change: another world, a different economy and society, and a 
development that is more equitable and socially inclusive, and sustainable in 
terms of both the environment and livelihoods. Without going into details, it 
must be stressed that, from a South-based perspective, the current social order 
(or disorder) is perceived as an unfair, inhumane, and predatory system: there 
is a need for alternatives that contemplate genuine development. 

From a critical perspective (that is to say, one that questions the 
institutional structure of neoliberalism and, more fundamentally, the structural 
dynamics of capitalism in order to promote development alternatives that 
benefit the majority of the population), sustainable human development is 
understood as -a process of social construction that starts by creating 
awareness: the need for change, organization, and social participation in order 
to generate a popular power that can then strive for social emancipation. [his | 
involves eschewing socially alienated relations that deprive people of their 
merits, destroy the environment, and damage social coexistence. 

There are several essential characteristics of sustainable human 
development. First, it must be centered on human life and conceived in 
opposition to capital and its demand for the highest possible profits. The 
realization of this first element is necessary but not sufficient, since it can 
remain in the realm of abstract humanism. Real human development requires 
social conditions that can enable equity and social justice on all social and 
spatial levels. Sustainability requires, in turn, that the strategy of development 
be feasible, realistic, and long-lasting, with solid social, political, economic, 
cultural, and environmental foundations. 

Second, human development cannot be defined ex ante as a globally 
applicable model; it is not a prefabricated, one-size-fits-all design. It requires 
proposing and specifying concrete strategies, having initially addressed 
structural barriers, institutional restraints, local peculiarities, regional cultures, 
and the practices of involved social actors. 

Third, building a strategic platform for social transformation capable of 
fuelling a counter-hegemonic social power demands the confluence of 
collective knowledge and intelligentsia at the service of the working class in 
alliance with social organizations and social movements. This project has 
already seen important advances, as evidenced by initiatives from within civil 
society such as the People’s Global Action on Migration, Development and 
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Human Rights, the Global Coalition on Migration, and the World Social 
Forum on Migrations, among others. We need academics that reject being 
imprisoned in an ivory tower and are willing to work, hand-in-hand, with civil 
society organizations. For this crucial task much more networking through the 
development of alternative research agendas is needed. This implies the 
education of new generations of working class intellectuals or organic 
intellectuals. 

To round-up our argument, the following theses set forth a series of strategic 
elements for advancing towards sustainable human development: 

The current model of world accumulation and its power system cannot be 
dismantled nor shifted without the development of an autonomous and 
independent social power. There is currently no collective agent that can 
confront the power of big business (that is, the major multinational 
corporations, imperialist governments and their armies, international financial 
organizations, and the associated actors that provide them with ideological, 
diplomatic, and political support). There have been, however, major local, 
domestic, and international efforts to organize social groups and movements 
that have defended their rights from the neoliberal onslaught and proposed 
some alternative ideas and projects. Strategies for real human development 
will result from social construction processes carried out by organized groups, 
civil society, and progressive academia on the local, national and, above all, 
international level. The project for a counter-hegemonic social power cannot 
be postponed; it requires free, autonomous, and independent civilian 
organization. This project has already seen important advances, as evidenced 
by initiatives such as the International Peasant Movement Via Campesina, 
the World Social Forum, the People’s Global Action on Migration, 
Development and Human Rights, and the World Social Forum on 
Migrations, among others. 

The neoliberal state, guarantor of corporate profitability, should be 
replaced by the social state, promoter of human development. The resources 
of territories, nations, and populations are offered as low-priced 
(“competitive” in neoliberal jargon) raw materials in order to guarantee high 
profit margins, while institutions and public policies act as guarantors of 
corporate demands. This is why the reconstruction of the state is a 
fundamental requirement for true human development. Democratizing access 
to power through legitimate, legal, and transparent means and promoting a 
parliamentary agenda and a legal framework related to popular interests must 
be the first steps toward responsible state-based social development (e.g., a 
network of social protection that can guarantee that social efforts meant to 
generate surplus can be channeled toward redistribution mechanisms that aim 
for equality). The social state must safeguard the peasant economy, as well as 
universal public education, social security, decent employment, and the 
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satisfaction of social needs such as food, education, and health. The social 
state bears social responsibility for power, capital (now redefined socially and 
not as an agent of class oppression), and the protection of labor and nature. 

Elite democracy must be transformed into a truly representative and 
participatory democracy. The formal democracy embedded in many countries 
that have embraced neoliberalism has been confined to elections. Citizens, 
reduced to their minimal expression, are ritually called to deposit a ballot for a 
member of the political class that has been previously selected to represent the 
economic and political elites in the areas of government or parliamentary 
power. Encouraging the larger population actively to participate in public 
issues is an unavoidable requirement of alternative development. In addition to 
access to reliable information, said participation requires spaces for public - 
reflection and decision-making. The system must encourage social 
organization and partcipation, and promote instruments of participation 
inherent to direct democracy (for example, affirmative action, plebiscites, 
referendums, and citizen initiatives). 

The neoliberal strategy of global expansion must be replaced by a social 
transformation strategy centered on soctal sustainability. In the dominant 
accumulation model, labor and nature have been blindly overexploited to the 
point of unsustainability, with a complete disregard of the social and 
environmental costs. In contrast, social sustainability must fully guarantee 
human reproduction. This is not possible without encouraging a symbiotic 
relationship between the human population and nature—one that goes 
beyond radical conservationism. Â strategy for sustainable human 
development also requires shifting the state’s developmental management so 
that it can control foreign investment, establish equitable and complementary 
commercial treaties, produce its own infrastructure for scientific and 
technological development, and, in general, fight all forms of unequal 
exchange and surplus transfer. New modes of integration and regional 
cooperation must be undertaken to exercise sovereignty. 

Against the dominant trend towards structural unemployment, job 
insecurity, and superexploitation, a decent work agenda should be promoted. 
Driven by the compulsive quest for profit, private capital resorts to 
flexibilization, subcontracting, and unemployment to lower labor costs. 
Additionally, technological innovation tends to make workers dispensable. 
Extremely precarious categories have emerged in the labor market. We must 
disassemble the strategies behind labor instability and insecurity by 
demanding labor rights that will include access to a decent job, restitution of 
the social security system, and the advancement of human development in 
both the penpheral and core nations. Labor sovereignty is essential; we need 
state policies that guarantee full and decent forms of employment and working 
conditions. 
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Given the climate of structural violence and human insecurity, the defense 
of human nghts should involve civil society as well as the state. The nghts of 
big business openly surpass those of the population and the environment. A 
radical change in the system of values is needed to grant precedence to human 
nghts across economic, labor, social, political, and cultural realms. 
Furthermore, we should consider the right to human development as a way of 
guaranteeing the fulfillment of basic needs; access to a decent, safe and well- 
paid jobs; the nurturing of analytic, creative, and artistic abilities; and access 
to participatory decision-making spaces. The problem of forced migration 
demands that we address the rights of migrants and their families in places of 
origin, destination, transit, and return. The right not to emigrate should be in 
place in the countries of origin. This implies creating a material and subjective 
infrastructure that allows the population to settle in an environment of 
generalized human development and common welfare capable of transforming 
migration into an option rather than a necessity. 

The conclusion that we draw from the analysis is that the capitalist system 
in the current conjuncture is in crisis and given that every crisis weakens the 
social and institutional structure of the system, generating forces of change, it 
ig important that the global working class not take a purely defensive position 
against the current imperialist offensive, but go on mobilizing the forces of 
resistance. It is also important that in this counteroffensive the global labor 
movement be strategic and form alliances with other forces of resistance that 
share its vision of a world beyond neoliberalism, imperialism, and, ultimately, 
capitalism. 
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Correction: In the second paragraph, page 5, lines 5—6 of John Bellamy 
Foster and Brett Clark, “The Planetary Emergency” in the December 2012 
issue of AMR, the words “which tells us, for example, that free and complete 
recycling is impossible” should be changed to read: “which tells us, for 
example, that energy is partially dissipated upon use.” 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 





The earth’s unique atmosphere, which is responsible for the unique 
phenomenon of human life, is the very thing that is under attack from the 
nuclear devices which seem to spell man’s doom.... The atmosphere would 
be polluted a millionfold beyond the already dangerous level—who can 
think of any possibility of the continuance of life under such 
circumstances? This is a very important point because the growing military 
thought on both sides now is that it might be just possible to wage and win 
a nuclear war. Nuclear war means universal death—let no one be 


deceived on that point. 
—lLeo Huberman and Pai M. Sweezy, “Where the World Stands,” 
Monthly Review, February 1963 
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During a historic November 2002 speech before the Council on Foreign 
Relations in Washington, D.C., then Federal Reserve Board Chairman, 
Alan Greenspan, observed with respect to the financial system: “Instruments 
that are more complex and less transparent—such as credit-default swaps, 
collateralized debt obligations, and credit-linked notes—have been developed 
and their use has grown very rapidly in recent years.” He went on to contend 
that as a result: “Improved credit-risk management together with more and 
better risk-management tools appear to have significantly reduced ‘loan 
concentrations in telecommunications and, indeed, other areas and the 
associated stress on banks and other financial institutions.” 

As is widely recognized now (even by Greenspan himself!) the fabrication of 
the subprime crisis rested on an ill-conceived use of this formula. With the help of 
rating agencies who assisted in the process by assessing the nsk of mortgage 
defaults, investment banks spent the first years of the 2000s frantically 
“structuring” new securities. The miracle was that even bad mortgages could be 
turned into good ones, for one bad mortgage plus one insurance policy equals 
one good mortgage. Risk was sliced and split and shoved to insurers such as the 
Amenican Insurance Group (AIG). At the other end of the rope, where money- 
market managers and nsk-constrained institutional investors gorged themselves 
on reputedly purified mortgage securities, it looked as safe as a T-bill but yielded 
more. 

When the real estate market was building momentum dumnng the 2000s this 
looked like a free lunch and insurers could pocket the insurance premium without 
ever being called in to make up for losses. However, when the market reversed in 
2006, the payday came: some insurers lost heavily, others went bust, and a few, 
such as AIG, were bailed out. Supply of credit insurance collapsed as the risks 
were being “re-priced.” The market for structured products contracted. 
Insurance became extremely difficult to secure leading to a massive stampede out 
of anything risky. By the end of the cycle, we had learned about the pro-cyclical 
nature of ratings-based structured products and the dangers of the new food 
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chain. Hedge fund manager George Soros called Credit Default Swaps 
“weapons of mass destruction.” We had, many believed, been defeated by 
novelty. 

Or had we? Many think that subprime products are new, and that the use 
of ratings to structure financial instruments and so-called Credit Default Swaps 
(CDS) are a recent invention permitted by advances in modern finance. They 
ought to study the history of Levy Maybaum, a man who lived in New Jersey in 
the late nineteenth century and invented the first CDS. We know almost 
nothing about Maybaum except that he later invented a prototype of the modern 
computer, which he called a “combined writing and adding machine,” as well 
as “a novel and simply constituted fastening or holding device, in the form of a 
buckle.”* A few scattered mentions, including a brief New York Times obituary, 
have him born around 1853, graduating from Yale Law School in 1875, and 
dying of a “heart disease” in the Continental Hotel of Newark in 1909, leaving 
a widow and two daughters, the eldest being the second woman ever to join the 
New York Bar.* From a number of writings he left behind, it is possible to track 
his line of thought back to a short pamphlet published in 1878, where he was 
obsessed with applying ideas from insurance to credit. When merchants ran 
risks of losses from fire, they bought fire insurance; since they also ran nsks from 
default, why not provide default insurance—or, as Maybaum called it, a “credit 
guaranty ?° 

Maybaum was so enthusiastic with his “discovery” that, as he would do later 
for both the writing and adding machine in 1903 and for the revolutionary buckle 
in 1908, he patented it in 1891, enabling us to know the details.® As for many 
innovators, Maybaum’s ideas were actually “in the air’ at the time the invention 
occurred.’ There is evidence of a “securities insurance” hedge fund created in 
London in the late 1880s for a similar purpose. This hedge fund—or in the 
language of the time, “investment trust”——sold customers insurance against the 
volatility of security prices, but it soon went out of business.® Later evidence also 
suggests that during the 1890s, the London Lloyd’s created a system of credit 
insurance that was not unlike the idea articulated by Maybaum. But sources 
indicate that the British variant was more limited and much less developed than its 
U.S. counterpart, perhaps even partly involuntary, and it was soon rolled back.® 
There was also a unique feature of Maybaum’s invention: he wanted to rely on 
grades given by precursors of rating agencies then known as Mercantile 
agencies—because, yes, there were also already rating agencies. 

The patent stated that Maybaum had invented a certain new and useful 
“Improvement in Means for securing Merchants and others against Excessive 
Losses by Bad Debts.” In the patent document, the inventor explained that, by 
“careful observations of statistics” and other sources of information, he had 
ascertained the average losses due to bad debts in various lines of business and 
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compiled tables showing what the average percentage of losses was in all of the 
principal lines or classes of business for a series of years. Based on this 
information, Maybaum had conceived of a contract whereby the insurance 
company would guaranty against losses suffered by merchants from bad debts. 
The wniting of such contracts ran into a variety of problems: merchants would 
bring only the worse risks for insurance (“adverse selection”) and insured 
merchants would be tempted to engage in “reckless or indiscriminate giving of 
credit” (moral hazard). To deal with this, Maybaum designed vanous 
safeguards. One was to use grades from some “established” agencies. The 
ratings ascribed would “govern” the premium charged to the purchaser of 
insurance. In other words, merchants holding claims on other merchants would 
pay a premium that would decrease with the standing of the debtor according to 
the independent opinion of a rating agency. If you gave credit to a high nsk 
(measured by the chosen rating agency), you would pay a high premium.?° This 
was really, totally, Credit Default Swaps before AIG. The only one potentially 
meaningful qualification is that, while with modem CDSs anyone can buy 
“insurance” regardless of their being exposed or not to the risk, the Maybaum 
scheme was primarily intended for exposed merchants, although it never states 
that the product should be limited to these.” 

Maybaum’s patent was assigned to the United States Credit System 
Company (USCSC) of Newark, New Jersey, of which he was the actuary 
and which had started operating in 1889.'* The Company’s pioneering role 
in ratings-based credit insurance is confirmed by one Frederick B. Goddard, 
a contemporary writer, who in 1892 described the USCSC as the pioneer of 
a “novel and interesting system for indemnifying business men against excess 
losses from bad debts.”’* Since the USCSC moved into this field of business, 
he argued, “several organizations, conducted substantially upon the same 
plan, have entered the field as Credit Indemnity or Guarantee Company.”"4 
There was at least one other such firm, the American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, which tied its contracts to Bradstreet’s ratings 
(Bradstreet was a forerunner of the modem corporate rating frm Dun & 
Bradstreet).’° There were even two lawsuits that pitted the USCSC against 
the American Credit Indemnity Company in 1892 and 1893, the former 
accusing the latter of patent infringement.'® Ostensibly, ownership of the first 
weapon of mass destruction was worth fighting for. 

A few contemporary observers worried about the dangers of rating-based 
credit insurance. Rating firms already had their archenemies; one of them, 
Wiliam Y. Chinn, claimed in 1896 that, “A false device begets false schemes, 
the latter subjecting to its purpose the other, which has brought into subjection its 
own objects, when the people in the end pay the whole very dearly.”!’ He 
suggested (strikingly given more recent developments) that the road to credit 
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insurance hell was paved with agencies’ conflicts of interests, and also questioned 
whether there would not be a risk of agencies manipulating ratings for their own 


Figure 1. net profit and loss of the american Credit Indemnity 
Company 1900—1912 (current dollars) 
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Source: Data from a variety of State Insurance Commissioners’ Reports. 


benefit. For instance, if they were associated with credit insurers, would not 
rating agencies be encouraged to give low grades so that credit insurance would 
be more profitable?’® 

A less partisan character, Goddard, thought highly of credit insurance but 
he, too, worried that there would be an element of cycle which would defeat 
attempts at computing premia on the basis of past experience (again a striking 
anticipation of more recent problems): “Credit msurance is subject to greater 
and more frequent vicissitudes [than fire insurance].” Commenting on the 
British hedge fund (which did not rely on ratings, for there were no ratings in 
Bniain at that time), the Economist delivered a stern assessment of the risks of 
securities insurance: payment of policies would be highly vulnerable to the 
fluctuations of financial markets. Such a business would be exposed to “more 
than ordinary vicissitudes.... In regard to securities, we must reckon with the 
fact that there is always a tendency to swing from one extreme to another.... 
Ultimately something pricks the bubble, and then from an excess of optimism 
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the market reacts to an extreme of pessimism.”’? Contemporaries realized the 
difficulties of predicting future financial losses based on previous ones. Goddard 
said that the movement of mercantile affairs “in uncertain cycles of elevation and 
depression depends upon many circumstances, which can neither be foreseen, 
nor guarded against, by the credit insurer. Panics seldom come on schedule 
time, but often suddenly, and when least expected; and the losses of a Credit 
Indemnity Company, in a year of panic and liquidation, may easily exceed the 
losses and sweep away the profits of several ordinary years.”™ 

Goddard had seen the writing on the wall and the problem with Levy 
Maybaum’s invention. And Goddard turned out to be right, as data on the 
American Credit Indemnity Company shows. Thanks to the Insurance 
Commissioners of Maryland, North Carolina, and Maine, who all insisted on 
reporting on the American Credit Indemnity Company because it had activity 
in their state, we have evidence on the American Credit Indemnity 
Company’s performance during the pre-First World War business cycle, and 
it conforms to Goddard’s predictions. First, during the boom of the early 
1900s, the company was very profitable. This is natural, because if premia 
were computed on the basis of the 1890s when default rates had been high, 
then improvement in the business cycle was bound to generate large revenues: 
less claims would be paid out of more money.” Indeed, between 1900 and 
1907, the American Credit Indemnity Company distributed annual dividends ` 
ranging between 9 and 15 percent. Seeing higher profitability it also 
increased its capital, supplied even more policies, and made even more 
money. However, in the last months of 1907 one of the most violent crises in 
U.S. history struck, and durng the following year failures increased 
dramatically. In 1908, payment of claims insured by the Company exploded 
and the accounts showed a loss. In 1909 it was even worse (this was the year 
Maybaum died of heart failure, although it seems he was no longer associated 
with the USCSC, which seems to have left this business by then). Failures on 
insured debts were so large that the American Credit Indemnity Company 
wrote off two-thirds of its capital. To survive, the American Credit Indemnity 
Company also reduced its exposure: outstanding contracts in 1912-1913 
were about half the amount for 1907 and the numbers kept falling.” The 
Company painfully unwound positions and muddled through: consistent with 
Goddard’s prediction that post-crisis losses would largely offset pre-crisis 
gains, at the end of the cycle the Company j just broke even. 

There is considerable irony in today reading a history that looks ie a 
bathtub version of the great subprime disaster. One obvious reason for the 
parallel is that both business models (Maybaum’s Credit System and the 
modern insurance of mortgages) assessed risks using historical default rates. 
Thus, the collapse of the AIG and subprime products is nothing but a replay 
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of problems that were fully in sight a century ago, when a forerunner of AIG 
insured credits assessed by forerunners of modern rating agencies. Another 
reason is the role of rating agencies. While those who supported their creation 
in the 1840s famously suggested that they would “punfy” the Mercantile air 
and put an end to the recurrence of panics, their subsequent history has shown 
that this was not the case. In fact, by the end of the nineteenth century cnitics 
were already accusing agencies of precipitating crises. The skeptic Chinn said, 
“It is well known that in times of crises [the agencies] are seldom found in the 
vanguard, or in the relief corps, fighting against that which thousands suffer 
from in commercial depressions. In fact, they are too often the very agencies 
that produce the calamity. Turning commerce topsy-turvy, perverting it, 
inflating it, restraining it, all as a matter of business selfishness.” 

Recently, we have read a lot about “new,” “scientific” methods to produce 
“complex” products. But nothing can be less new than novelty: Levy Maybaum 
had already patented the CDS idea in 1891. A sales pitch splashed by one 
credit insurer in newspapers boasted in the early 1920s that, “There is a 
scientific, tried-and-proved method for limiting your credit losses!!”™* In fact, this 
sort of display of technological enthusiasm is generally seen during booms when 
many people in the market have a stake in promoting novelty: newness then plays 
into propaganda in favor of the market’s capacity to foster innovation. But no one 
needs to be fooled, and decision makers less than anybody else. Illustrating this 
possibility, we have the skepticism of the Northern District of Illinois Judge who 
had to decide on the patent infringement lawsuit brought by the USCSC in 
1892. The judge found against them because, unlike Alan Greenspan, he could 
see through the veil of novelty that the basic idea was only standard statistical 
principles, and the rest had to do with craft in execution—something that was 
not and could not be part of the patent. 

As the judge summanzed, the patent “cannot be construed to cover a 
business principles such as the law of averages.” As to the financial genius 
needed to construct a derivative, he was skeptical: “It required no inventive 
genius to form and plan the insurance on this basis. One is not entitled to a 
patent for a plan or method of business which only requires good judgment 
and foresight.” As the New York Times summarized, the default insurance 
contract was “not a patentable thing.” This judgment might not have 
rendered justice to the historical importance of the Maybaum insurance 
contract, but it had the value of shifting the focus away from the law of 
averages and the power of mathematics towards a more relevant part of the 
problem—-whether these would be put to work with adequate judgment and 
foresight. It is an open question why, in the recent period, regulators decided 
financial engineering somehow substituted for uagmieni and foresight, when 
their predecessors had been wiser. 
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For after all the American Credit Indemnity Company did survive. It not 
just survived the crash of 1907, but also that of 1929, and even still exists 
today as the Euler Hermes American Credit Indemnity Company. But AIG 
collapsed. To explain why, it should be remembered that the American 
Credit Indemnity Company was strongly capitalized, and its managers may 
have been more careful, intelligent, or just plain lucky than those of AIG. 
There is perhaps a lesson in the efforts made to increase reserves and in the 
statements in the USCSC’s advertising literature that they would keep a 
buffer equal to a multiple of the worst losses for the worst crises.” Possibly 
people in this industry understood the risks then. There is perhaps a lesson in 
the large commissions American Credit Indemnity Company’s balance-sheets 
show it paid to intermedianes in an ostensible attempt to supplement rating 
agencies’ statistics with some insider information on what risks they ought to 
underwrite. Ít looks like early insurers took rating with more prudence than we 
have of late, and understood some problems that we have forgotten. One 
question 1s why this memory was lost. 

The lesson from the Maybaum episode is not that history does repeat 
itself: it is that it has gotten more vicious lately. 
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What Does Ecological Marxism Mean 


For China? 
Questions and Challenges for John Bellamy Foster 


Zhihe Wang, Meijun Fan, Hui Dong, Dezhong Sun, and 
Lichun Li 


Zhihe Wang's article “Ecological Marxism in China,” which appeared in 
the February 2012 Monthly Review, demonstrated that Chinese interest in 
ecological Marxism has grown rapidly over the past two decades.’ Ecological 
Marxism is regarded by some scholars as “the most important resource for 
developing Chinese Marxist philosophy in the new age.”? The practical, 
political, and theoretical reasons for its success include: pressing 
environmental issues facing China; the government’s call for ecological 
civilization; the many characteristics that ecological Marxism shares with 
traditional Chinese Marxism; and the support it has provided for China’s 
environmental movement.” 

Numerous works by Western scholars, including Ben Agger, John 
Bellamy Foster, William Leiss, and James O’Connor, have recently been 
translated into Chinese. Interest in ecological Marxism in China also overlaps 
with interest in ecological work associated with the “constructive 
postmodernist” tradition, evolving out of Alfred North Whitehead’s work. 
The best-known practitioners of constructive postmodernism are John B. 
Cobb and David R. Griffin; the former is the author (with Herman Daly) of 
For the Common Good, as well as many other works. As of 2010, nine books, 
almost six hundred articles, seventy-five master’s theses, and fifteen 
dissertations have been wnitten in China on ecological Marxism. 


ZHIHE WANG (zhihe wang@postmodernchina.org) is the director of the Center for 
Constructive Postmodern Studies and professor of philosophy at Harbin Institute of 
Technology, and director of Institute for Postmodern Development of China, USA. MEIJUN 
FAN is a professor at the Humanities and Social Sciences College, Harbin Institute of 
Technology in China, as well as the program director of the Institute for Postmodern 
Development of Chima, in the USA. HUI DONG is associate professor, School of Marxism, at 
Huazhong University of Science and Technology. DEZHONG SUN is associate professor, 
School of Politics and Administration, Wuhan University of Technology. LICHUN LI is a PhD 
student in the College of Economics and Trade at Hunan University as well as associate 
professor, School of the Communist Party of China, Changsha, China. 
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The thinker who initially ignited interest in ecological Marxism in China 
was James O’Connor, founding editor of Capitalism, Nature, Socialism and 
author of Natural Causes: Essays in Ecological Marxism. In companion, John 
Bellamy Foster's ecological Marxism was introduced relatively late. But recently 
it has drawn the greatest attention from Chinese Marxist scholars; as they say, 
“the latecomers surpass the old timers.” Our purpose here is to elicit a response 
from Foster on some cf these developments in Chinese thought. For this reason 
we are concentrating on criticisms of his work, even though the response to 


Foster's ecological Marxism in China has been overwhelmingly positive. 


The Reception of Foster’s Ecological Marxism in China 


Prior to 2006 few Chinese Marxist scholars noticed Foster’s work; one 
exception was Liu Rensheng’s article “Foster’s Studies on Marx’s Ecological 
Thought,” which was published in 2004. Widespread research on Foster 
started after 2006 when two of his books were translated and published: 
Ecology Against Capitalism (translated by Geng Jianxin and Song Xingwu 
and published by Shanghai Translation Press in 2006) and Marx’s Ecology 
(translated by Liu Rensheng and Xiao Feng, and published by Higher 
Education Press in 2006). In 2008, the first book on Foster’s ecological 
Marxism, Ecological Critique—A Study of Fosters Ecological Marxist 
Thought by Guo Jianren, a young scholar at Zhongnan University of 
Economics and Law, was published by The People Press, an important 
publisher in China. This book was based on Guo’s dissertation; it focused 
primarily on Foster’s ecological Marxism itself, and secondarily compared his 
thought to O’Connor and Alfred Schmidt. Another book on Foster, Critique, 
Construction, and Inspiration: A Study of Foster’s Ecological Marxist Thought 
by Kang Ruihua (a professor at the Liaoning Party School) and her 
colleagues, was published by the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 
Publishing House in 2011. Their work was supported by the National Social 
Science Foundation, and has a similar focus to Guo’s, with the addition of a 
chapter exploring the relevance of Foster’s work to China’s particular version 
of socialism. 

In addition to these two books, 175 articles related to Foster have 
appeared.* Some of these that directly discuss Fosters work include: “A 
Theoretical Analysis of Foster’s Ecological Marxism” by Wang Yuchen 
(2006); “Ecological Civilization and Ecological Revolution” by Kang 
Ruihua (2007); “J. B. Foster’s Ecological Critique of Capitalism” by Xie 
Baojun and Li Jianun (2008): “The Three Dimensions of Foster’s 
Ecological Marxism” by Yu Jinlong (2009); “Foster’s Ecological Ethics and 
its Inspirations” by Zhang Lemin (2010); “The In spirations Foster's 
Ecological Marxism Offers to Us” by Chen Xueming (2011); and “Cn 
Foster's Reconstruction of Marx’s Metabolic Rift Theory” by Du Xiujuan 
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(2012). 

A further impetus to this research was the 17th National Congress of the 
Communist Party of China in 2007, which proposed “creating an ecological 
civilization” to promote a harmonious relationship between citizens and nature 
by shifting the development model to energy- and _ resource-efficient, 
environmentally fmiendly industries, patterns of growth, and modes of 
consumption. Chinese Marxist scholars then started to explore the relevance 
of ecological Marxism to ecological civilization in China. They believe that 
“for creating a socialist civilization with Chinese characters” some of the more 
recent approaches to ecological Marxism, represented by Foster and others, 
have “important theoretical value and practical meaning.” 

The appreciative attitude of Chinese Marxists toward Foster’s ecological 
Marxism is clear. Prominent Marxist journals such as Marxism and Reality 
and Studies on Marxism have published numerous translations and writings 
on Foster's work. Even Study Times, the newsletter of the preeminent Central 
Party School, published an article comprehensively and positively introducing 
Foster's main points in Marx’s Ecology. Foster’s work is seen as providing “a 
new approach to understanding Marx’s thought.”® 

Foster has developed good relationships in the Chinese scholarly community 
by generously sharing ecological Marxist literature over the years, as well as by 
his personal presence in China promoting interest in his work on ecological 
Marxism. In 2009, The Institute for Postmodem Development of China (a 
non-profit organization located in Claremont, California) and Soochow 
University co-sponsored the international conference “Critique of Capital in the 
Global Age” on January 10-13 in Suzhou, China. Foster delivered a keynote 
speech along with Dr. John B. Cobb and Cliff Cobb from The Institute for 
Postmodern Development of Chma. The conference attracted esteemed 
Chinese Marxist scholars such as Ren Ping, Feng Ziyi, and Chen Xueming, as 
well as important media such as Philosophy Studies and Social Sciences 
Abroad. Reports on this conference were published in key journals like Studies 
on Marxism and Philosophy Studies. After the Soochow conference, Foster 
presented a lecture series in China, which was also very well received. 


Critiques and Challenges for Foster’s Ecological Marxism 


Although Foster’s work in particular has elicited a good deal of applause 
in China, he also has his cntics. According to Xu Yanmei, Foster's treatment 
of Marx as a profound ecological thinker is out of line with the historical facts, 
because ecological concern never consciously entered Marx’s initial critique of 
religion nor his later critiques of capitalism. She points out that it is obvious 
that Foster places Marx’s earlier work like his dissertation on a par with 
Marx’s mature work.’ For Xu, Marx is a critical philosopher rather than an 
ecologist. Starting from a practical Marxist stance, Pu Xiangji argues that 
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Foster has not eliminated dualism because he still understands “metabolism,” 
“production,” and “practice” in terms of the old materialism. Accordingly he 
is still stuck in the dichotomy of humans and nature, subject and object, which 
already had been subverted by Marx im The Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 by proposing the concept of practice and 
practical materialism. Pu’s conclusion is that Foster “has the old materialistic 
orientation.”® Li Benzhu thinks that the effort Foster made to locate Marx’s 
main thought on an ecological level degraded Marx from a revolutionary 
thinker to an ecologist who criticized capitalism from a merely ecological 
perspective.” Gao Huizhu appreciates Foster's exploration of Marx’s ecology, 
but she does not agree with Fosters treatment of metabolism as the 
fundamental key to Marx’s theory. For her, this misrepresents the essence of 
Marx’s ecology: Foster missed the point. Gao understands “objective 
activity, that is, the concept of practice, as more fundamental than 
metabolism in Marx. For Zhang Xiangli and Leng Yunsheng, Foster 
equates Marx’s dialectical materialism with Epicurean natural materialism by 
“neglecting Marx’s understanding of nature as humanized nature.” ”! 

There is value in such criticisms, which test and deepen Chinese studies of 
Foster’s ecological Marxism, and in our opinion, some of these criticisms are 
valid challenges which need attention. But some seem to stem from a 
misunderstanding of Foster's thought. Ít seems that most critics hold a fixed 
frame of Marxism, whether called “practical Marxism” or “dialectical 
Marxism,” and they judge Foster’s ecological Marxism in terms of their own 
frames. We would like to pose these questions to Foster so that he can reply 
himself. 

However, for us, the more important challenge is: If capitalism is the cause 
of ecological crisis, as Foster claims, why is the ecological crisis in socialist 
China more severe than in many capitalist foreign countries??? Thus far, few 
Chinese Marxists have been able to answer this question convincingly. One 
exception is an upcoming article titled “The Theories of Ecological Crisis of 
Foster and Constructive Postmodernism: A Comparison,” in which Professor 
Meng Genlong argues that there is something profound in Foster’s point that 
conceives capitalism as the cause of ecological crisis. But Meng too is unable 
to explain on the basis of Fosters critique why serious environmental! 
problems also happened in both the former Soviet Union and socialist China 
today. In contrast to Foster’s point of view, Meng thinks constructive 
postmodernism is more convincing in this respect because it attributes 
ecological crisis to modernity or the modern worldview, which radically 
separates humankind and nature. Both capitalism and socialism are victims 
of the modern worldview. 

In our opinion, there is truth to points raised both by constructive 
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postmodernism and ecological Marxism. Therefore, it is not necessary to set 
them against each other: they can be complementary. Given the arduousness 
and complexity of overcoming ecological crises and creating an ecological 
civilization, it is better for ecological Marxism and constructive postmodern 
thinkers to work together to find ways out of our ecological crisis. Both are 
needed to make the turn toward an ecological civilization. Understanding the 
commonality of the poisonous modem worldview to both capitalism and 
Marxism, Chinese ecological Marxists can avoid the fallacy of “turning 
ecological Marxism into a weapon” that only points at “foreign capitalist 
countries.” "4 If foreign capitalist countries are seen as the main impediment to 
ecological civilization, as Huang Zongliang, a distinguished senior professor 
of Peking University, points out, what should we do now? Shall we just sit 
here “to wait for capitalism to die?”’® 

A more useful approach is to use methods of both ecological Marxism and 
constructive postmodernism concretely to analyze and deal with the severe 
environmental issues in China, as well as to criticize foreign capitalism. These 
challenges include resisting the worship of GDP and unthinking development, 
_asking instead: “why develop, develop for whom, and develop how?”’® It is 
also necessary to rethink some basic principles of Marxism in terms of Foster’s 
ecological Marxism, such as worship of productive forces and the treatment of 
history as a linear process, i.e., the notion that China needs to realize fully 
industrialization or modernization first, and only then deal with the ecological 
issue to create ecological civilization or pursue postmodernization.’” 

China must find a way to resist the impulse to rush headlong into high- 
tech development and the exploitation of natural resources so as to be 
“competitive” in the world at the cost of the devastation of the environment, 
family life, and social well-being. This failure to promote harmony within 
human society, and between humans and the natural world, “becomes a 
serious problem in China.”"® Social issues like the exploitation of farmers and 
workers, the Foxconn suicide tragedy,'® the growing gap between the rich and 
poor, and bringing capital to the countryside also require ecological Marxist 
thinking to see them in the right light. 

Recently, the head of Foxconn metaphorically referred to the one million 
employees working for him as a million captive animals. He actually consulted 
with the director of Taibei Zoo about how to manage these “animals.””° 
Unfortunately, there were few Chinese ecological Marxists who spoke out 
against this ill treatment and dehumanizing discourse. Perhaps this explains 
Chinese scholarly criticism of Chinese ecological Marxists as “lacking 
question awareness, ””! 

Our hope is that by cnitically appreciating and absorbing Western 
ecological Marxism, Chinese ecological Marxists can criticize hegemony and 
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the power of capital and courageously defend the rights of the poor and the 
weak. In fact, ecological Marxists can play a more important role in China 
through joining forces with mainstream Marxists “since China has not been 
completely controlled by plutocrats and the great transnational corporations 
yet, although it is increasingly dependent on “foreign capital.” The large 
Communist Party of China (CPC), with more than 80 million members, 
possesses a great potential to resist the power of capital, overcome the 
ecological crisis, and begin to create an ecological civilization. 

In his report to the 18th National Congress of the CPC, held from 
November 8-14, 2012 in Bening, President Hu Jintao mentioned 
“ecological civilization” fifteen times. He said, “We must give high priority to 
creating ecological civilization, work hard to build a beautiful country, and 
achieve lasting and sustainable development of the Chinese nation.”™ In 
order to highlight the importance of ecological civilization in the socialist 
cause, the 18th Party Congress even decided to put “ecological civilization” 
in the CPC Constitution, an unprecedented move.” In his speech at the press 
conference, Xi Jinping, the newly elected General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPC, claimed that the party “must serve the people 
wholeheartedly” and China “will walk toward a road to collective 
prosperity.” Prior to this speech, in his congratulation letter to the Asia 
Political Parties conference on “Development and Social Sharing,” held on 
September 4, 2011, he emphasized that “Development should be for people” 
and that “the fruits of development should be shared by all people.” No doubt 
he was suggesting that China will staunchly insist on taking the socialist road, 
“the road of common prosperity.” 

The Chinese encounter with ecological Marxism can be a great 
opportunity to evoke not only the critical spirit and care awareness of the poor 
and the weak—perspectives which are immanent in Marxism—but also the 
traditional Chinese consciousness of the oneness of human beings and nature, 
which has been lost for a long time in China. Without these enlightened 
attitudes, any blueprint for creating an ecological civilization will only be 
wishful thinking. 
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Toward a Global Dialogue on Ecology 
and Marxism 
A Brief Response to Chinese Scholars 


John Bellamy Foster 


I would like to thank Zhihe Wang, Meiun Fan, Hui Dong, Dezhong 
Sun, and Lichun Li for doing so much to promote a global dialogue on 
ecological Marxism by summarizing some of the insights and concerns of 
Chinese scholars in this area, focusing in this case on my work in particular. 
The various questions, challenges, and critiques raised in relation to my work 
and that of related scholars are all, I believe, of great importance to the 
development of theory and practice in this area. I am therefore providing a 
brief set of responses to the problems raised, which | hope will be helpful in 
the further promotion of this global dialogue on ecology and Marxism. 


Marx and Ecological Marxism 


Many of the criticisms expressed relate to the question of the compatibility 
of Marx’s ideas with ecological Marxism. Xu Yanmei, Pu Xiang, Li 
Benzhu, Gao Huizhu, Zhang Miangli, and Leng Yunsheng have all raised 
what I consider to be important questions about how Marx’s materialism is 
depicted in my book Marx’s Ecology, and how this is related to classical 
Marxian conceptions of history, practice, and dialectics—as well as Marx’s 
own development. Xu Yanmei, we are told, contends that my work makes the 
mistake of placing Marx’s dissertation on a par with his mature work. In 
contrast to my interpretation, she argues that an ecological critique did not 
consciously enter into Marx’s critique of capitalism or his critique of religion. 
‘These are important criticisms. Here I will confine my response to the relation 
of Marx’s ecological critique to his critique of capitalism. However, the 
connections of his ecological thought to the critique of religion are also 
important. I have discussed these in the book Critique of Intelligent Design: 
Materialism versus Creationism from Antiquity to the Present, written with 
Brett Clark and Richard York.' 

The initial research that led me to wnte Marx’s Ecology began with an 
investigation into the ecological analysis that came to occupy such a central 
place in Marx’s critique in Capital. The most important discussions lie at the 
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end of the core chapter on “Machinery and Large-Scale Industry” in Capital, 
vol. 1, and at the end of the long treatment of capitalist ground rent in 
Capital, vol. 3—but the same critical ecological viewpoint permeates all of 
Marx’s mature work. In particular, he relied heavily on Justus von Liebig’s 
critique of capitalist agriculture (contained espeically in the long introduction 
to the 1862 edition of Liebig’s great work on agricultural chemistry). But 
Marx went beyond Liebig in brilliantly incorporating the metabolism concept 
to explain the relation between humanity and nature, defining the labor 
process itself in these terms. Human producton, like life itself, could thus be 
viewed in terms of “metabolism,” i.e., as an “organic exchange of matter” —as 
Engels put it in Anti-Dithring. Marx described capitalism’s necessarily 
antagonistic relation to nature as an “irreparable rift in the interdependent 
process of social metabolism, a metabolism prescribed by the natural laws of 
life itself.” He thus anticipated the entire direction that critical ecological 
science was to take in twentieth-century systems ecology, which made the 
concept of metabolism the key to ecosystem theory.” 

I wondered how was this possible? How did Marx arrive at such 
profound ecological conclusions, which could not be explained simply in 
terms of his encounter with Liebig? Could the answer lie in the nature of 
Marx’s materialism? What was the relation of Marx’s thought to natural 
science? The only way to find an answer, I decided, was to go back to the 
genesis of Marx’s thought—not just to his “early writings” but what I came 
to think of as his “very early writings,” i.e., his dissertation and other pre— 
1844 manuscripts.” That led me to Marx’s early encounter with Epicurean 
materialism, which had played such a large role in the development of 
modernity and modern science. Marx approached Epicurus, like all other 
major thinkers, dialectically, which meant that he appropriated Epicurus’s 
thought in a critical-transformative fashion. There is no intention here of 
equating “Marx’s dialectical materialism vath Epicurean natural 
materialism” as Zhang Xiangli and Leng Yunsheng have, it seems, 
pointedly accused me of doing, and as Pu Xiangji also strongly implied. 
Marx should be understood as a complex, dialectical, creative thinker. In 
transcending Epicurus’s views, he retained their rational core, just as in 
transcending other key thinkers, such as Hegel and Ricardo, he retained 
what was most rational and critical. Epicurus was significant for Marx both 
as “the true radical Enlightener of antiquity” and as the main root within 
antiquity of the viewpoint of scientific modernity. Moreover, Marx admired 
Epicurus’ concept of freedom (even if a contemplative one) and above all 
his notion of the “swerve.” (In Epicurean philosophy the infinitesimally 
small “swerve” of atoms in what was otherwise a smooth, linear movement, 
stood for contingency, and ultimately the possibility of human freedom.)* 

It is therefore highly significant that Marx chose to wnite his dissertation on 
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the ancient Epicurean philosophy of nature. In this way the importance of 
science and naturalism in his thought is revealed very early. I came to the 
conclusion that Marx, who studied geology, biology, chemistry, physics, and 
other natural sciences throughout his life, saw the materialist conception of 
nature promoted by natural science as vital to his own development of the 
materialist conception of history within social science (and social praxis). In 
directly advancing the latter in his work he also continued to explore the 
former, incorporating new scientific knowledge into his analysis where 
necessary—for the simple reason that in his view there was “only one science” 
and thus human history and human labor were inseparable from the human 
metabolism with nature.’ 

In such a conception, then, our understanding of Marx’s dialectic is 
necessarily widened. Not only was Marx a historical and a dialectical 
thinker, but the nature of his understanding of the world made him an 
ecological one as well——and none of this contradicted in the least (indeed it 
intensified) the revolutionary character of his thought. Hence, | disagree 
respectfully with the view attributed to Li Benzhu that Marx in my 
interpretation (and that of others) is degraded from a revolutionary thinker 
to an ecologist. The two are not antagonistic to each other. In fact, an 
ecological revolution, which would necessarily also be a social revolution, is 
the particular historical burden of our time. 

This is not to say that Marx in himself provides us with views adequate to 
deal with all of the specific challenges of today. That would be an ahistorical 
viewpoint. But for a long time an influential stream of Western Marxism has 
followed Lukács in arguing that in Marxism “orthodoxy refers exclusively to 
method.”® In this sense, Marx, with his wider dialectic, which was so revealing 
of the contradictions of capitalism and modernity, remains a guide. 

The additional criticisms of Pu, Zhang, and Leng that there is the 
danger, in addressing the complex relation between humanity and nature, of 
falling into dualism and of losing sight of Marx’s concept of “humanized 
nature” are, in my view, important. What we are learning today, though— 
and what in my argument Marx had already recognized—was that 
“humanized nature” in its capitalist form has generated a metabolic rift as a 
result of our failure to recognize that humanity is “a part of nature.” As 
Engels said, “we by no means rule over nature like a conqueror over a foreign 
people, like someone standing outside nature—but...we, with flesh, blood 
and brain, belong to nature, and exist in its midst, and...all our mastery 
consists in the fact that we have the advantage over all other creatures of being 
able to learn its laws an apply them correctly.” Developing a non-dualistic 
understanding of the dialectic of humanity and nature, in this sense, without 
simply subsuming one under the other, is the great theoretical challenge of our 


"age. 
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It never occurred to me, as Gao Huizhu says, to substitute the concept of 
metabolism for “objective activity.” The notion of metabolism as employed in 
Marx’s thought had to do with what he called the “eternal natural conditions” 
within which life exists and human production occurs.® Revolutionary praxis, 
in Marx’s conception, is obviously not independent of material conditions, 
which are partly given by nature and then transformed by human production. 
Studying natural conditions and limits is part of a materialist understanding of 
the world. For example, one of the big issues today with respect to global 
ecology 1s species extinction due in part to climate change as the temperature 
zones or isotherms shift faster than species are able to move toward the poles, 
resulting in increased loss of species.” I think it is, therefore, of great 
significance that near the end of his life, in 1878, Marx was studying, ‘and 
taking scientific notes, on isotherms and their relation to species extinction due 
to shifts in the former—even making drawings of the temperature zones in his 
notebook. He clearly regarded this as crucial to the understanding of the 
material conditions and limits of life.'° The idea that in extending his thinking 
in these directions he was simply acting as an ecologist and not also as a 
revolutionary thinker is I think far too narrow. Marx’s view, like Hegel’s, was 
that “the true is the whole.”!! Marx’s use of the notion of metabolism was 
thus dialectical in the widest, most critical sense—as Lukács was among the 
first to perceive, seeing it as the key to a meaningful dialectic of nature and 
society.'* None of this should be conceived as subtracting from the Marxian 
notion of praxis or “objective activity.” Today ours is the task of developing a 
more dialectical and revolutionary ecological praxis, which is vitally needed in 
our period of planetary crisis. 

It would be a serious mistake, I believe, to view ecological Marxism as a 
replacement for Marxism or as a superior Marxism. Rather the 
incorporation of ecological-materialist understandings as integral to 
historical materialism was conceived in broad outline by Marx, and is an 
essential element of the dialectical approach to theory and practice, science 
and history, that he promoted. This was understood by some of his earlier 
followers. However, the ecological element within Marxism was largely lost 
in the early twentieth century. In the Soviet Union the leading ecological 
Marxists were purged. While in critical Marxist philosophy in the West—in 
what came to be viewed by many as the defining trait of “Western 
Marxism”—an extreme revolt against physical science as an embodiment of 
positivism resulted in an unfortunate divorce between Marxism and the 
ecological ideas that were developing within science at that time.’* Both of 
these developments were “sins” against Marxism. Today we are in a 
position to repair these rifts between Marxism and ecology as part of a 
larger revolutionary movement aimed at repairing the rifts between society 
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and nature. 


China and Ecological Marxism 


A further set of criticisms and challenges raised in the above article relate 
to the significance of my work and ecological Marxism in general for 
understanding the conditions governing the former Soviet Union and the 
situation of present-day China. From a viewpoint influenced by constructive 
postmodernism—that is, the humanist ecological vision inspired by 
Whitehead’s philosophy—Meng Genlong argues that my perspective fails to 
explain what happened in the former Soviet Union or the ecological problems 
facing socialist China today. He contends that constructive postmodernism 
offers a more powerful critique in this respect than ecological Marxism, which 
is unable to account for socialism’s own failures. 

This raises extremely complex historical and theoretical questions. In 
my own view, modernity, insofar as it is separate from the distinctive 
development of bourgeois civilization, is too abstract a concept to carry the 
full burden of ecological critique. Minus historical specificity it becomes 
prone to Whitehead’s famous “fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” ** 

In addressing the question of socialism and the environment it is 
important to understand the accumulation imperative of a capitalist system 
that drives it inexorably toward ecological disaster, while socialism lacks 
such an absolute economic growth imperative as an invariant standard and 
driving force. Nevertheless, this makes it all the more important to explain 
why socialist revolutions led to ecological results analogous to those of 
capitalism. The reality is that the Soviet socialist experiment emerged in 
what was largely an underdeveloped and peripheral (or semi-penipheral) 
area of the capitalist world economy and was immediately subject to the full 
force of imperialism—-geopolitical, military, and economic, of which the 
Cold War was itself emblematic. The pressure to prepare for defense and 
put all other interests aside was intense. In its early phase, until the 1930s, 
the USSR boasted an unequalled ecological science. But with external 
pressures, the internal deformations and brutalities of the 1930s, and then 
fighting for survival against the Nazis, it evolved into a system geared to 
“production for production’s sake.” When emergency conditions began to 
ease, deep and lasting damage had been done. The USSR did not even 
remain socialist in the sense of continually promoting egalitarianism; in 
fact, a proletarianized working class remained. New ruling elements 
emerged. The USSR consciously copied methods and systems from 
advanced capitalist countries—including factory size and organization, 
scientific management, and agricultural practices. The kind of forced 
drafting of resources that is characteristic of war economies became 
instttutionalized in the system. 
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In terms of Marxist theory, then, the USSR lost most of the essential 


characteristics of societies in transition from capitalism to socialism.’° 
Accompanying this was a blatant disregard of ecological conditions—and 
the purging of the scientists who in the 1920s and early “30s had made 
Soviet ecological science foremost in the world. I have written briefly on the 
ecological contradictions of the Soviet Union and the role they placed in its 
demise in a section of my book The Vulnerable Planet, entitled “The 
Environment of the Cold War: Ecocide in the Soviet Union.” In Marx’s 
Ecology the destruction of Soviet ecological science is discussed.'® 

In China the capitalist road to socialism, articulated by the Chinese 
Communist Party in the most recent period (since 1979), put development 
first, and also involved the forced drafting of natural resources and, to a 
significant extent, reliance on the profit motive to propel investment. In 
contrast to this, we are now seeing new ecological initiatives taking place in 
China, such as the New Rural Reconstruction program promoted by Wen 
Tiejun, basing itself on some of the strengths of the Chinese revolution.” 

An article that I wrote with Brett Clark on “The Planetary Emergency” 
for the December 2012 issue of Monthly Review points to the ecological 
significance of the New Rural Reconstruction movement in China.’® In my 
book, The Endless Crisis, written with Robert W. McChesney, there is a 
discussion of China’s current socioeconomic problems in which the growing 
ecological crisis of China—accelerating perhaps even more rapidly than the 
planetary crisis—is addressed. Our concluding chapter on China does not 
stop short of the critique of Foxconn and of. the abysmal forms of labor 
exploitation in China, where, as Wang and his colleagues indicate, workers 
recently have been openly referred to by entrepreneurs as “animals” and 
compared to occupants of zoos—in obscene violation of everything that 
socialism has stood for historically." My article “James Hansen and the 
Climate-Change Exit Strategy” in this issue of Monthly Review discusses 
China’s response to climate change and some of the challenges it faces.” All 
of this makes the new “ecological civilization” discussion emerging in China 
all the more important. Fred Magdoff, with whom I recently wrote the book, 
What Every Environmentalist Needs to Know About Capitalism, published 
an article in the January 2011 issue of Monthly Review entitled “Ecological 
Civilization,” which was a talk delivered in 2010 at the Ecological 
Civilization Conference at Fudan University in Shanghai.”" 

I would like to conclude by indicating my complete agreement with 
Zhihe Wang and his colleagues that ecological Marxism and constructive 
postmodernism represent overlapping and, to a considerable extent, 
complementary theoretical interventions, which, from all indications, are 
generating in China an intellectually powerful and praxis-oriented ecological 
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critique. What Wang has elsewhere called “the indigenization of ecological 
Marxism in China” represents an extremely hopeful development not only 
for China but the world.” China today must confront not simply capitalism 
as such, but the peculiar ecological and social nfts of a modem Chinese 
system, which, whatever its defining socioeconomic characteristics, 1s clearly 
threatened, both from within and without, by the cancerous spread of 
capitalist methods and mores. 
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For a long time now orthodox economics has been hindered by its extreme 
irrealism—a refusal even to attempt a realistic theoretical understanding of 
how modern capitalism functions. The shift to using fanciful assumptions 
to explore largely minor issues, following a brief Keynesian moment in 
the post-Second World War era, has been in many ways self-reinforcing. 
Once fundamental characteristics of the capitalist economy such as labor 
exploitation, accumulation, built-in inequality, monopoly power, rent-seeking 
behavior, technological change, and the tendency to stagnation were removed 
from the analysis—as a result of an ideological process of system- 
rationalization—there was little recourse but to fall back in successive stages 
on more and more abstract models based on increasingly purified notions of 
individual rationality. This is particularly evident in rational expectations 
theory, which assumes that all economic actors have not only perfect 
information but also perfect economic analysis. Thus, while the technical skills 
of economists improved, their underlying historical understanding was more 
and more clouded. 

Nevertheless, the deepening crisis of today’s monopoly-finance capital has 
given rise to a new era of questioning within the economics profession, and 
some top-tier neoclassical economists are now struggling—though aa E 
every step by their own training and inclinations—to reca 
long abandoned (at least outside of the left and some of anaes more agi 
sectors of business and finance). Hence, it 1s not unusual today to find 
mainstream economists raising issues of stagnation and endemic financial- 
crisis tendencies that they had long ago dismissed as left-wing fantasies. 

The most recent dramatic development along these lines is the rediscovery 
of: (1) the conflict between labor and capital ney and shaping the 
accumulation process and giving it its class bias), and (2) the growth of 
monopoly power. Thus in attempting to understand ais the U.S. economy 

“js still by most measures, deeply depressed” while “corporate profits are at a 
record high,” Paul Krugman has recently argued, most notably in a 
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December 9, 2012 New York Times column entitled “Robots and Robber 
Barons,” that this might have to do with these two factors. 

Over and over again Krugman has indicated surprise at where his analysis 
is leading him. “Are we really,” he writes, “back to talking about capital 
versus labor? Isn't that an old-fashioned, almost Marxist sort of discussion, 
out of date in our modern information economy? Well, that’s what many 
people thought; for the past generation discussions of inequality [within 
orthodox economics] have focused overwhelmingly not on capital versus labor 
but on distributional issues between workers.... But that may be yesterday’s 
story.” In a related blog entry on December 11, entitled “Human Versus 
Physical Capital,” he wrote: “If you want to understand what's happening to 
income distribution in the 21st century nan you need to stop talking so 
much about skills, and start talking much more about profits and who owns 
the ca ital. Mea culpa: I myself didn’t grasp this until recently. But it’s really 
crucial. 

an is concerned in particular with the issue of the dramatic drop in 

the labor share of GDP. He attributes this in part to a labor-saving bias in 
technology, which he refers to somewhat metaphorically as the nse of 
“robots. Reaching back into the past he observes in “Robots or Robber 
Barons” that “serious economists have been aware of this possibility for almost 
two centuries. The early-]9th-century economist David Ricardo,” he tells us, 
pointed to just such a tendency in his 1817 Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation, which “included a chapter on how the new, capital-intensive 
technologies of the Industrial Revolution could actually make workers worse 
off, at least for a while.” Krugman, however, stops short of referring to that 
other “serious economist” who famously expanded upon Ricardo’s thesis: 
Karl Marx. Stll, Krugman recognizes the significance of his own recent 
awakening in this respect: “I think it’s fair to say that the shift of income from 
labor to capital pes not yet made it into our national discourse. Yet that shift 
happening—and it has major implications’ (“Robots and Robber 
Barone") Moreover, he is alert to the dangers this spells for the system. “If 
income no continues to soar,” he writes, we are looking at a “class- 
o s (Krugman, “Is Growth Over?” New York Times, December 

The other factor to which Krugman has turned in his attempt to explain 
today’s economic stagnation is the growth of monopoly n Toi referring 
to an account of the growing monopolization tendency by Barry Lynn and 
Phillip Longman of the New American Foundation (Lynn is rae known for 
his book, Cornered: The New Monopoly Capitalism and the Economics of 
Destruction), Krugman wnites in “Robots and Robber Barons”: “Increasing 
business concentration could be an important factor in stagnating a fer 
labor, as corporations use their growing monopoly power to raise prices 
Winog ing the gains on to employees.” In his December 9, 2012 blog 

echnology or Monopoly Power?” he explains that h monopoly 
eum “could simultaneously = the average rents to capital and reduce the 
return on investment as perceived by corporations, which would now take into 
account the negative effects of capital growth on their markups. So a rising- 
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monopoly-power story would be one way to resolve the seeming paradox” of 
stagnation coupled with “rapidly nsing profits and low interest rates.” This 
could have come straight out of Michat Kalecki’s Selected Essays in the 
Dynamics of the Capitalist Economy (parts of which at least, judging from his 
latest book, End This Depression Now/, Krugman has been reading)—or 
even from the 2012 Monthly Review Press book by John Bellamy Foster and 
Robert W. McChesney, The Endless Crisis: How Monopoly-Finance Capital 
Produces Stagnation and Upheaval from the USA to China, which includes 
statistical evidence on the monopolization tendency. 
an is not alone among leading mainstream economists in turning 

suddenly to growing inequality and monopoly power in order to explain 
today’s economic stagnation. Joseph Stiglitz’s 2012 book, The Price of 
Inequality, presents similar arguments. As he makes clear, the problem i is that 
in the crisis “the share of wages” in the economy “has actually fallen,” while 

“many firms are making good profits” (29). Stiglitz devotes a whole chapter 
of his book to the “increased monopoly power in the United States.” He 
argues that this creates a “negative-sum game” whereby the giant, 
concentrated firms gaim, while the economy as a whole loses (33, 45). 
Likewise Izabella Kaminska, an exceptionally astute reporter | for the Financial 
Times blog, FT Alphavi lle, observed on December 27 in “In an Economy 
Not So Far, Far Away,” that “As Paul Krugman, the economist, argued, too 
much market power can easily end up raising average rents to capital while 
reducing the return on investment perceived by corporations. This notion 
resonates well with today’s crisis because it is consistent with the paradox of 
rapidly rising profits amid low real interest rates, stagnant real wages and 
persistent unemployment. It also explains nsing inequality.” 

Of course mainstream economists are a long way from seeing these 
problems in their full historical dimensions, or from recognizing that both the 
capital-labor problem and monopoly power are endemic to capitalist 
development. For Stiglitz, as he explains at the end of his book, the issue is 
simply one of the revival of antitrust, government regulation of the economy, 
and progressive income redistribution. There seems to be no real inkling that 
the conflict between labor and capital extends to the class' bias of the capitalist 
state. Barring the sharpest kind of class struggle, what Stiglitz suggests in the 
way of reform is unimaginable. And even with it, we cannot be certain much 
would change within the system. We no longer live in that special period of 
the post-Second World War U.S. welfare state and European social 
democracy, in which the existence of the Soviet Union and attempted 
alternatives in the third world, coupled with an exceptional prosperity, pushed 
the West toward meaningful reform. Instead we live in an era of neoliberal 
globalization and financialization, which have pushed the world in a regressive 
direction. Such structural problems as growing class inequality and rising 

monopoly power are, moreover, inherent tendencies of capitalism as a system. 


They will end only with the end of capitalism itself. 
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acknowledged) Punascha was an instant success. Dipankar and his team was 
groping for a new orientation to propagate pro-people literature and art, 
which would have the nght blend with pro-people politics of the day. During 
this period, the quarterly literary journal, Punasche, had metamorphosed into 
Aneek (the Bengali equivalent being soldier), thanks to the Registrar of 
Newspapers of India’s dictum. 

After this new incarnation, Aneek under Dipankar’s able stewardship, 
never looked back. In due course, Aneek turned into a monthly socio-political- 
literary journal from its casual appearance as a quarterly. During the period of 
Indo-Pakistan war in 1965, the border districts (with the then East Pakistan) 
of Bengal witnessed an orgy of chauvinism. Dipankar and his associates, 
through the organizations that he had nurtured so dearly, played an 
instrumental role in maintaining peace and harmony in the town and the 
district at large. 

Aneek was maintaining a political stance which was different from the 
peasant-centric politics that would eventually create the second major split in 
the already divided communist movement of India. When the Naxalbari 
peasant uprising appeared as a spring thunder, Aneek, not sharing as yet the 
major political formulation behind this movement, welcomed it with whcle 
heart. Aneek became a de facto polemical forum about the questions 
confronting the Indian Revolution. Dipankar has an enquiring mind and 
opposed to any subjective ideas suiting the proverbial ego of intellectuals. 
Persistent study about Indian economics, sociology and politics led him to 
appreciate the seminal kernel put forward by Naxalbari uprising and he 
changed his political position buttressed by serious activities. Aneek carried a 
brilliant editorial penned by him which might serve as a model of how to 
engage in real, not sham self-criticism, taught and practiced by the makers of 
social revolution. 

Though Aneek supported the broad agenda of Naxalite politics, he had 
the courage and vision to oppose the “annihilation” and boycott of mass 
organization propagated by the mainstay Naxalite outfits. He was criticized by 
a section of the Naxalites as “coward”, being too much reliant on “legal 
means’. In one of the editorials of Annek, Dipankar dealt with these 
questions brilliantly. The criticisms he leveled against the sections of the 
Naxalites also taught many a person as to how to engage in resolving a non- 
antagonistic contradiction. 

When Siddartha Sankar Ray grabbed the powers of Bengal by a mock — 
election and made the state a hunting ground and when just being a youth 
was a “crime”, Aneek in no uncertain terms crticised the Police Raj, while 
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remaining critical about the “annihilation” line of the section of the Naxalites. 
During those days, Dipankar was at the forefront of the Democratic and Civil 
liberties movement and became an active pillar of the organization, 
Association for the Protection of Democratic Rights, popularly known as 
APDR. He founded the first district branch of the association in 
Murshidabad. Till his last days, he was associated with the organization, 
contributing towards shaping its policies. 

Before the internal emergency was declared, Indira Gandhi Government 
was on a spree of “treaties” with various countries. [he clauses were as a rule 
withheld from the general public. Dipankar wrote a very critical article about 
Indo-Soviet treaty, India Government’s stance on Sikkim , Kashmir and the 
North-Eastern states. During the euphoria of Bangadesh days, Dipankar took 
an active role in exposing the sham Bengali sentiment of Seikh Muyib. He 
penned a brilliant article exposing the anti-people role of Mujib dunng the 
days of the British Raj. 

Dipankar visited Bangladesh in 1972 and wrote two penetrating reports 
on the left parties of Bangladesh. These two reports are among very few 
authentic reports which still serve the researchers in this subject. Noted 
intellectual and political personalily of Bangladesh, Badruddin Umar 
remarked that very few Indian intellectuals had any genuine interest in the 
affairs of Bangladesh, and to his view, Dipankar was an exception. 

During the dark days of internal emergency, censorship on news and views 
was imposed by those who were bent on thwarting any dissenting voice. One 
fine morning in July 1975, Dipankar was arrested, not for any cooked up 
“annihilation “ charge, nor for any “criminal activities”, but for editing and 
writing in a legal, registered journal, Aneek. During the entire period of 
emergency, no other editor of any leftist journal of any standing was put 
behind the bars for being an editor. He was not released until 1977. 

The journal Aneek could not be published as the editor was in jail, and all 
legal activities was out of the question. Dipankar was released from the jail 
because he was booked on MISA, (which required no specific charges for 
detention). He immediately regrouped his scattered friends and Aneek 
resumed his publication maintaining the same standard as before. He also 
became very active in releasing the political prisoners in jail in this state and 
the country as a whole. The re-organised Aneek once again changed its tag 
and became a socio-political monthly, which still continues to attract the best 
minds of the day. 

He has no mean achievement in the academic front either. Apart from 
being an inspinng and brillant teacher, he demystified the subject economics 
and used to lay bare before his students from peri-urban areas the actual 
political content of the subject. He wrote an original thesis, one of the first of 

continued on page 19 
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his life at a moment like that which the author Lillian Hellman once so aptly 
described as “scoundrel time”. 

Long back in 1964, in a sleepy town of a distant district of Bengal, away 
from the cultural capital of the state, Kolkata, a group of young enthusiasts 
decided to challenge the then prevalent decadent culture propounded by the 
state. They formed a literary-cultural group, Punascha. The gravitating 
center of all these activities, the scintillating personality nucleating the young 
minds around his zone of attraction, was Dipankar Chakraborty. The frail’: 
individual who undertook such an up-hill task was a teacher in the prestigious 
K N College, introducing the sophomores to the nitty-grittys of India's 
bizarre economics. Looking at his unassuming persona and attire, one hardly 
could fathom the power-plant running within. One is equally at a loss to 
figure out as to how such a person, away from the centre, could attract 
personalities like poet Bishunu Dey, Alokranjan Dasgupta, Manjubhas 
Mitra on one side and Satyajit Ray, Mrinal Sen, Utpal Dutta one the other. 

Those were the days when the country had plunged into a debt-trap, PL- 
480 was playing havoc. The Left politics was choosing the safe path of court 
politics. Fissure in the fabric of the Left polity soon began to appear. The 
Communist Party of India witnessed its first split. Dipankar was an 
enthusiastic activist of the student wing of the Communist Party. To him the 
split was a foregone conclusion. Like many other young minds of the day, he 
embraced the radical faction of the nascent formation. With remarkable zeal, 
he shaped the student front at the district and at the campus level activities in 
the student front. He was entrusted by the new Communist Party to take care 
of the district mouthpiece of the party in editorial capacity, which he 
performed with remarkable alacrity and zeal. When he joined the college, he 
was playing an instrumental role in shaping the disoriented teachers’ front of 
his district. He founded the literary magazine, Punascha, the effort was soon 
to spread in other areas of cultural activities. He founded the first film society 
in any district of Bengal outside Kolkata. The film society was vibrant and 
noted film personalities, like Mrinal Sen and others used to visit his place of 
activity, Baharampur town, to take part in the film festival. Later, he also 
founded a debate society, a society which taught the young enthusiasts the art 
of recitation. 

Acting as the driving engine, Dipankar, who now gathered a team around 
his magnetic personality consolidated the activities with all seriousness and 
alacrity. Oblivious to any accolades, (which seasoned commentator, like the 
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The New Pope - Death Squad Collaborator 

You will not be reading it in the English language mass media, but 
the Jesuit chosen to be the new Pope of the Roman Catholic Church 
has a shameful history. No, not merely the by now expected history of 
hypocrisy in denouncing gay sex and gay marriage while enjoying sex 
with boys, but something far worse than hypocrisy. In the late 1970s, 
in the times of U.S. Secretary of State Kissinger and Chile's General 
Pinochet, Argentina for years suffered under a military regime that 


tortured and murdered thousands of young leftists. Among the victims 
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Fred Magdoff and John Bellamy Foster 


Workers in the United States are in a very difficult situation—one made 
significantly worse by the Great Recession and the very slow “recovery.” The 
latest data as we wnite this (available for January 2013) indicates that 
although the unemployment rate has declined from its peak and is now at 7.9 
percent, when those working part time but wanting full-time jobs and those 
who have given up looking for work are added in, 14.4 percent of the labor 
force currently needs full-time employment.’ To give some idea of the 
meaning of such a large percentage needing full-time jobs, this represents 22 
million people, compared to total nonfarm private-sector employment of about 
113 million. Given the large portion of workers in part-time positions, there 
are currently less than 100 million full-time-equivalent jobs left in the private 
sector.” With the public sector hiring few if any workers for the foreseeable 
future, and no New Deal-type works program in the cards, the private sector 
will be the source of whatever job increases occur. 

As if the current employment situation is not bad enough, there-has also ; 
been a long-term decline in the relative power of the working class, with capital. : 
increasingly gaining the upper hand. One crucial indication of this:is ‘the ; 
stagnation or decline over decades of real wages (corrected for inflation). Fora « 
while workers’ lost ground with respect to wages was compensated for by more _ 
women entering the labor force so that households increasingly had two earners, 
helping to maintain household income. However, over the last decade there has 
even been a downward trend in median family income—decreasing from 
$54,841 in 2000 to $50,054 in 2011 (both in 2011 dollars).* The financial 
impact of the Great Recession has had a devastating effect on many people— 
with millions declaring bankruptcy, losing homes to foreclosure, or being forced 
“underwater” (owing more than the worth) on their homes. 


FRED MAGDOFF jis professor emeritus of plant and soil science at the University of 
Vermont. JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER is editor of Monthly Review and professor of sociology at 
University of Oregon. They are the coauthors of The Great Financial Crisis (2009) and What 
Every Environmentalist Needs to Know About Capitalism (2011)—both published by 
Monthly Review Press. 
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Although there were numerous other factors at work, President Reagan’s 
1981 firing of striking air traffic controllers, replacing them with nonunionized 
workers, was a tuming point in the class war, leading to the decline of 
workers’ power. This action set a tone for private business that made it 
“acceptable” to break strikes by bringing in scab labor. Labor legislation 
protecting workers’ right to organize was weakened. The various unanswered 
attacks on both private- and public-sector labor that took place helped reverse 
the generally favorable view of unions on the part of the public. Consequently, 
the number of unionized workers has decreased dramatically, with public- 
sector workers providing now most of the total union membership, and attacks 
on unions increasingly focused on the public-sector. Total union membership 
dropped by 2.8 percent in 2012 to 11.3 percent of the workforce, the lowest 
in the entire post-Second World War period, with more than half the union- 
membership loss occurring in government jobs. Both the number of strikes 
and the workdays lost due to strikes have plummeted over the last four 
decades.* 

Among the arsenal of tools at capital’s disposal that added to the decline 
of working-class power, perhaps the most important was the ability of bosses 
to outsource a portion of the work or actually move entire factores—first to 
low-wage parts of the United States and, more recently, offshoring jobs to 
Asia and elsewhere to take advantage of low wages and lax environmental 
laws. Even the mere threat to move factones and jobs to lower-wage areas 
has frequently been enough to subdue labor—and understandably so. With 
employment growth anemic at best, workers have been concerned that if they 
lost their jobs they might not be able to find new ones—or ones as good. In 
the words of a recent New York Times headline, the “Majority of New Jobs 
Pay Low Wages.” 

Another long-term trend that has weakened labor has been the increasing 
use of part-time employees—anyone working from | to 34 hours per week is 
officially considered part time. Since the 1970s there has been a general 
increase in the use of part-time labor, which now makes up approximately 20 
percent of all employed workers. During the Great Recession when more than 
11 million full-time jobs were lost, there was actually a gain in part timers—so 
that the reported net loss of jobs, 8.7 million, did not give a full picture of 
what was happening.® Many part-time workers are in especially difficult work 
environments, with new computerized scheduling programs able to tell bosses 
the number of workers needed during different days of the week—and even at 
different times during the day. As a result, many part-timers, especially in 
retail sales, do not have fixed schedules that they can count on. This makes it 
more difficult to work at a second part-time job. An additional problem for 
labor in the current environment is that, of the workers hired during the 
“recovery” from the Great Recession, over 750,000 of these jobs were 
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supplied by temporary help services, leaving these employees with a precarious 
hold on their jobs.’ 


Labor’s Share 


James K. Galbraith examined the “squeeze on wages from the 1950s— 
1990s,” discovering that the wage and salary share of personal income 
declined every decade on average throughout this period.® Recently, a number 
of studies by quite “reputable” sources have appeared—especially one by staff 
at the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank and one by the Congressional Budget 
Office—showing the decline in the share of the economy going to labor seen 
in the last half of the twentieth century has continued into the present 
century.” Using different assumptions and approaches they developed three 
different calculations, all of which indicated that labor’s share has been 
declining for some time. 

Determining labors share of the pie obviously raises a number of 
methodological questions, as there are various ways to calculate this. Labor’s 
share of income can be estimated on the basis of either (a) wages and salaries 
received by workers or (b) total compensation. The latter includes, in addition 
to wages and salaries, benefits provided by employers—both legally required 
insurance entitling the employee to benefits in the event of ill-health, 
unemployment, disability, and old-age retirement, and also voluntary benefits 
such as paid leave and life insurance. These benefits differ considerably. 
Some, such as Social Security and Medicare, are genuine social insurance 
programs. Others, such as the Health Management Organizations (HMOs) 
in which workers are enrolled by their employers, are private insurance 
programs, where workers are required to pay a large and increasing portion of 
the cost, generating high profits to insurance companies and offering 
diminishing use-value per benefit dollar to employees. ° 

It is important to recognize that benefits received by employees— 
distinguishing total compensation from mere wages and salaries—are very 
unevenly divided in the U.S. economy. They vary by (a) whether the worker 
is full time or part ttme—benefits represent 31 percent of total compensation 
for private sector full-time workers but only 21 percent for part-time 
employees; (b) union or nonunion—benefits are approximately 41 percent of 
ail compensation for unionized goods-producing employees versus 31 percent 
for nonunion employees doing similar jobs; and (c) job type—for example, 
benefits represent 34 percent of total compensation for full-time “information” 
employees versus 29 percent for full-time service employees.” 

Depending on the nature of the question, then, one may wish to emphasize 
either total compensation or wages and salaries in analyzing labor’s share, 
comparing them alternately to GDP (or some other national-income 
indicator) or to private-sector output. In all cases, however, the general trends 
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are very similar. Movements of total compensation and wages and salaries 
generally rise and fall together. This means, according to The State of 
Working America for 2012, “that analyses...that focus on wage trends” alone 
as opposed to total compensation “are using an appropriate proxy for 
compensation, at least on average.” 


Chart 1. Total Labor Compensation as a Percent of GDP 
Sources: 
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Sources: “All employees” is government plus private sector employee. Compensation for 
government employees from Table 1.13, “National Income by Sector, Legal Form of 
Organization, and Type of Income,” National Income and Product Accounts (NIPA), 
Bureau of Economic Analysis (BEA); Compensation for private sector employees, is from 
unpublished Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) data; “Gross Domestic Product” (GDP), 
St. Louis Federal Reserve (FRED Database), http://research.stlouisfed.org/fred2. BLS 
data for private sector compensation provided by personal communication from the 
Supervisory Economist, Office of Productivity and Technology Division of Major Sector 
Productivity. 


Here, we shall look separately at the shares of GDP represented by total 
compensation and wages and salaries. The upper line in Chart | shows the 
total compensation of all employees receiving wages and salanies—workers 
and managers in the government and private sectors—as a percent of GDP, 
while the lower line is restricted to total compensation of private-sector 
employees as a percent of GDP. Comparing the two lines, we can see that 
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after a brief rise in the late 1960s a plateau emerges in the labor share of 
GDP for all employees (upper line), persisting through much of the 1970s, 
followed by a downward trend to the present. In contrast, the labor share of 
GDP for private sector employees alone (lower line) exhibits no increase in 
the 1960s, and a decline from the 1980s to the present. The slight rise in the 
labor share for all employees in the late 1960s along with the plateau for 
much of the ‘70s can therefore be attributed almost entirely to the increase in 
government employment in these years. [his corresponded to the Vietnam 
War, the Great Society, and the Nixon Family Assistance Program, and to 
state and local government hiring to staff new schools and expand police and 
fire departments in the burgeoning suburbs. In the second half of 1966, 
during the big buildup of the Vietnam War, military expenditures accounted 
for half of the total increase in GDP. Overall, there was a huge increase ‘in 
civilian government employees—federal, state, and local—in this penod with 
civilian government employment as a percentage of all nonfarm employment 
rising from 15.6 percent in 1960 to its post-Second World War peak of 19.2 
percent in 1975.4 

Not surprisingly, this period was one of relative prospenity for workers. [he 
average rate of real growth of the U.S. economy was higher in the 1950s and 
‘60s than in the ‘70s. But even in the 1970s the economic growth rate exceeded 
that of the three decades that were to follow. 5 

Chart |- shows that total compensation of both all employees and private 
sector employees as a percent of GDP continued a downward slide for most 
of the 1980s, “90s, and the first decade of this century. However, a brief 
bump up was experienced in the second half of the 1990s. The temporary nse 
in the compensation share at that time was mainly a product of the dot-com 
financial boom, which turned into a bust in 2000. The bursting of the dot- 
com bubble led to a sudden drop in the compensation share, which was given 
an added downward push by the Great Recession less than a decade later. 

Wages and salaries, as distinct from total compensation, are especially 
important for workers at the lower-income levels, since this is the basis of their 
everyday consumption, constituting their means of subsistence. As with total 
compensation—only more so——-wages and salaries exhibited a strong 
downward trend as a percentage of national output of goods and services 
(Chart 2). Similar to what we observed in the case of the total-compensation 
share, a brief, cyclical increase in the wage share is evident for all employees in 
the late 1960s and early ‘70s (upper line). But just as we saw with respect to 
total compensation, this short-term increase in the wage share disappears once 
we look at the wages and salaries of private-sector employees as a percent of 
GDP (lower line). Hence, the rising wage share for all employees in these 
years 18 once again explained primarily by the expansion of government 
employment, and subsequently eroded along with the decline of government 
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consumption and investment as a percent of GDP beginning in the 1970s.*® 
It was not until the late 1990s dot-com bubble that one again sees significant 
employment gains, as well as modest increases in wages and salaries, resulting 
in a very brief increase in the share of wages and salaries in GDP—though 
never approaching its previous peaks, and plummeting thereafter. 


Chart 2. Wages and Salaries as a Percent of GDP 
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Sources: Salary and wages for all employees and private sector employees from Table 
1.12. NIPA. BEA: GDP. FRED Database. 

Overall the decline in real wages (corrected for inflation) since the 1970s 
has been sharp. As David Gordon observed in 1996 in Fat and Mean, by the 
early 1990s the real hourly spendable eamimgs of private 
nonproduction/nonsupervisory employees in the United States had fallen 
“below the level they had last reached in 1967.... Referring to these trends 
since the early 1970s as ‘the wage squeeze’ is polite understatement. Calling it 
the ‘wage collapse’ might be more apt.” While the real hourly wage for all 
nonfarm private workers has declined, weekly (or annual) wages and salaries 
have fallen even faster. In the early 1970s the average earnings of nonfarm 
private workers was over $340 per week (in 1982—1984 dollars). Earnings of 
these workers declined rapidly to less than $270 per week in the early 1990s, 
rebounding to $294 per week by 201 1—still close to 15 percent less than in 
1973.'® The decline in real income per week was the product of two trends: (1) 
stagnating and declining real hourly wages and (2) the decline of hours worked 
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per week. As more people worked part time, the average hours worked in 
private sector nonfarm jobs declined from 38.6 hours in 1965 to 33.6 hours in 
2011." It was this combination of declining real wages and fewer hours worked 


that left workers poorer and in more precarious positions. 


A Look at Class Divisions and Wages 
The labor share of income as depicted above in terms of both total 


employee compensation and wages and salaries as shares of GDP is of course 
a very crude indicator of what is happening to the working-class income, 
downplaying the actual fall in working-class wages and salaries as a share of 
GDP. This is because the aggregate data also includes the compensation 
going to CEOs and other upper-level management, which ought to be 
counted as income to capital rather than labor. The wages and salaries (and 
benefits) of higher management positions have been rising in leaps and 
bounds in recent decades while workers’ wages at the bottom have lost 
ground. Consequently, the actual decline in wages as a share of GDP is much 
sharper where the working class itself is concerned. An examination of real 
hourly wages 1979-2011 by income decile (up to the 95th percentile) shows 
that the real hourly wage of the bottom decile shrank in absolute terms over 
the period, while that of the top decile increased by more than 35 percent.” 
Thus, although the wage share of income has sharply dropped in the U.S. 
economy, this decline has not been shared equally, and applies mainly to what 
is properly called the working class, i.e., the bottom 80 percent or so of wage 
and salary workers. 

We should add, parenthetically, that the term “working class” is hardly 
used in the dominant discourse in the United States today. Many workers 
conceive of themselves as part of the “middle class” because they have come to 
think of their income as providing them with a “middle-class lifestyle” —and 
because they consider themselves above “the poor,” who have been converted 
in the ruling ideology into the entire lower class (or underclass), leaving out 
the working class altogether. Nevertheless, from a perspective that focuses on 
class as a power relation the working class rightly includes all those who work 
for wages or salaries and are not in a management or predominantly 
supervisory position—and who are also not high-level professionals, such as 
doctors, lawyers, and accountants. Some members of the working class might 
be paid very well, but they still have the same basic relationship of worker to 
capital or “the boss.””! 

There is no routine collection of statistics on the entire working class. The 
closest that the official statistics come to in this respect is in the standard 
private-sector reporting category called “production and nonsupervisory” 
workers, which includes “production workers in the goods-producing 
industries and nonsupervisory workers in the service-providing industries.” 
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Although compnsing some 90 million employees (about 80 percent of 
private-sector workers), it is a very rough approximation of the U.S. working 
class, leaving out many who should be counted.” The residual group of 
private-sector employees not considered in this category, which we refer to in 
this article as “management, supervisory, and other nonproduction 
employees,” undoubtedly includes many employees who might well be 
considered part of the working class. Moreover, the production and 
nonsupervisory workers category applies only to the private sector and thus 
leaves out all government workers, many of whom, such as those who work in 
the post office, public schools, and local police, should be included within the 
total working class. So while the data tells us a lot, we must recognize its 
inadequacies. Still, it is the best statistical basis available for looking at the 
working class as a whole, as inadequate as it may be. 

Chart 3 provides data related to production and nonsupervisory employees. 
While the share of the GDP going to the wages and salaries of all private 
employees has, as we have seen, decreased dramatically (lower line in chart 2), 


Chart 3. Number and Payroll of Production and Nonsupervisory 
Employees as a Percent of Total Private Sector 
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Sources: Number of private sector production and nonsupervisory employees from BLS 
Series CES0500000006; Total private sector employees from “All Employees: Total 
Private Industries” (USPRIV), FRED database; Annual payroll of production and 
nongupervisory is calculated from weekly aggregate payroll, BLS Series 
CES0500000082; Aggregate payroll of all private employees from Table 1.12, NIPA, 
BEA. 
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the drop in the wage income of production and nonsupervisory workers as 
depicted here has beer even more startling. Chart 3 shows that private-sector 
production and nonsupervisory workers have remained a -fairly constant 
percentage of all private employment from the mid—1960s to the present. (See 
the top line in the chart, indicating that these workers represented around 83 
percent of all private sector workers in both 1965 and 2011.) Nevertheless, the 
share of production and nonsupervisory workers in the total private sector 
payroll dropped from over 75 percent in 1965 to less than 55 percent during 
the Great Recession, and has only risen slightly since. 

The implication of this, of course, is that the management, supervisory and 
other nonproduction employees at the top, representing around 17 percent of 
private employees, receive more than 40 percent of private sector wage and 
salary income—and thas share is rising. 

We see the contrasts even more clearly when we look in Chart 4 at the 
shares of GDP goinz to the two separate groups that make up private 
employees—production and nonsupervisory employees versus what we have 
labeled as management, supervisory, and other nonproduction employees. 
Wages and salaries rezeived by the upper levels of private employees actually 


Chart 4. Wages and Salaries of Private Sector Employees as a 
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nonproductive employees” calculated by subtraction of wages and salaries of “production 
and nonsupervisory employees” from wages and salaries of all private sector employees. 
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increased from 1965 to the present as a share of GDP. At the same time, 
those of the over 80 percent of private-sector workers in the production and 
nonsupervisory worker category saw their wages and salaries decline 
dramatically, from over 30 percent of the GDP to about 20 percent in 201 1. 
Hence, the rapidly declining wage share in the monopoly-finance-capital 
period since the mid—!970Qs stagflation crisis fell entirely on the backs of 
working-class employees. 

Given this: background of high unemployment, lower-wage jobs, and 
smaller portions of the pie going to workers, it should come as no surprise 
that, according to the U.S. Census Bureau, nearly 50 million people in the 
United States live in poverty (with income in 2011 below $23,021 for a 
family of four) while another 50 million live between the poverty level and 
twice the poverty level—one paycheck away from economic disaster.” Thus, 
the poor (those in poverty or near poverty), most of whom belong to the 
working poor, account for approximately 100 million people, fully one-third of 
the entire U.S. population. 

Whiting more than a decade ago; Bill Moyers commented on the plight of 
labor as follows: “Our business and political class owes us better than this. 
After all, it was they who declared class war 20 years ago, and it was they 
who won. They're on top.”“4 However, the way the system works, the ruling 
class does not owe workers anything aside from wages and salary earned and 
legally required benefits. And the attack on labor—its unions, wages, working 
conditions, social programs, and even legally required benefits—continues to 
this day. 

Wage repression and high unemployment are the dominant realities of our 
time. A vast redistribution of income—Robin Hood in reverse—is occuming 
that is boosting the share of income to capital, even in a stagnating economy. Is it 
any wonder, then, that for years on end polls have shown a majonty of the 
population agreeing with the statement that the United States is on the wrong 
track and not headed in the nght direction?™ 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


The United States was built up on an economy of slavery.... Many 
societies and countries have been based on slavery. The crime of the United 
States is that it is the first and only country which, having freed its slaves 
legally, by proclamation, by law and in the courts, then continued to enslave 
them and deny them equal nghts on the basis of their color. The unique 


character of the Negro question in the United States stems from the infamous 
raw deal of 1877 which permitted the Southerners to keep the Negroes in 
servitude as long as the Northern industrialists could industrialize the country 
and accumulate capital and the white workers could have homesteads in the 
West to provide the foodstuffs needed for an industrialized East. It is this deal 
which has given the Negro struggle both its class and its race character. 
——James Boggs, “Black Political Power,” Mathy Rien, March 1963 
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Ghosts 


Marge Piercy 


How often we navigate by what is no 
longer there. Turn nght where the post 
office used to be. She lives in a condo 
above where the bakery blew sweet - 
yeasty smells into the street. A nail 
salon now. 


Kelsey Hayes had a factory there 
on Livernois where our neighbors 
worked. A foundry spat out metal 
where the strip club spits neon 
now and loud skanky music 

into the night. 


Rows of little cheap houses replaced 
by a few McMansions. Where did 
all those people go? The workers 
in factories, in tool and dye shops, 


the shoemakers and tailors, mom 
and pop eateries? 


You can be plunked down in Anywhere 
U.S.A. and see the same row of stores 
Target, Walmart, Gap, Toys-R-Us. 
Exit the superhighway: McDonalds, 
Taco Bell, Burger King, Hardees, 


you haven’t moved. 


Thats where the school was: see, 
it’s condos now. That’s the church 


MARGE PIERCY is the author of eighteen poetry books, most recently The Hunger Moon: 
New & Selected Poems, 1980-2010 from Knopf. Her most recent novel is Sex Wars (Harper 
Perennial) and PM Press has republished Vida and Dance the Eagle to Sleep with new 


introductions. 
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the parish closed to pay for priests’ 

sex. China got the shoe factory. 

Urban renewal tumed the old neighbor- 
hood to dust. 


Some things we make better and some 
are destroyed by greed and bad 
politics. We live in the wake 

of decisions we didn’t share in, 
survivors of a vast lethal typhoon 

of power. 


An Appeal to the Readers of 


Analytical Monthly Review 

Dear Reader, 

For the last about twenty years (from September, 1993 as 
Monthly Review and then from April, 2003 as Analytical Monthly 
Review), the cover price of the Magazine remains same i.e. 725 per 
copy in spite of the continuous increase of the production cost(which 
includes the cost of paper, printing, binding etc) and other 
accessories. But now, for the sustainability of the publication, we are 
forced to increase the cover price to 730 and accordingly the 
subscription rates are also revised. New subscription rates are given 
in page 53 and will >e effective from Vol.11, No.1 , Apnl 2013. 

Due to small sukscribers base, we are inak to vail the benefits 
of scale and so we earnestly appeal to our readers to help us in 
building larger base of AMR readership. 

Analytical Monthly Review 
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China 2013 
Samir Amin 


The debates concerning the present and future of China—an “emerging” 
power—always leave me unconvinced. Some argue that China has chosen, 
once and for all, the “capitalist road” and intends even to accelerate its 
integration into contemporary capitalist globalization. They are quite pleased 
with this and hope only that this “return to normality” (capitalism being the 
“end of history”) is accompanied by development towards Western-style 
democracy (multiple parties, elections, human rights). They believe—or need 
to believe—in the possibility that China shall by this means “catch up” in 
terms of per capita income to the opulent societies of the West, even if 
gradually, which I do not believe is possible. The Chinese right shares this 
point of view. Others deplore this in the name of the values of a “betrayed 
socialism.” Some associate themselves with the dominant expressions of the 
practice of China bashing’ in the West. Still others—those in power in 
Beying——describe the chosen path as “Chinese-style socialism,” without being 
more precise. However, one can discern its characteristics by reading official 
texts closely, particularly the Five-Year Plans, which are precise and taken 
quite seriously. 

In fact the question, “Is China capitalist or socialist?” is badly posed, too 
general and abstract for any response to make sense in terms of this absolute 
alternative. In fact, China has actually been following an original path since 
1950, and perhaps even since the Taiping Revolution in the nineteenth century. 
I shall attempt here to clarify the nature of this original path at each of the stages 
of its development from 1950 to today—20 13. 


The Agrarian Question 

Mao described the nature of the revolution carried out in China by its 
Communist Party as an ant-imperialist/anti-feudal revolution looking toward — 
socialism. Mao never assumed that, after having dealt ‘with imperialism and 
feudalism, the Chinese people had “constructed” a socialist society. He 
always characterized this construction as the first phase of the long path to 


SAMIR AMIN is director of the Third World Forum m Dakar, Senegal. His books include 
The Liberal Virus, The World We Wish to See, and The Law of Worldwide Value (all 
published by Monthly Review Press). This article was translated from the French by James 
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socialism. 

I must emphasize the quite specific nature of the response given to the 
agrarian question by the Chinese Revolution. The distributed (agricultural) 
land was not privatized; it remained the property of the nation represented by 
village communes and only the use was given to rural families. That had not 
been the case in Russia where Lenin, faced with the fait accompli of the 
peasant imsurrection in 1917, recognized the private property of the 
beneficiaries of land distribution. 

Why was the implementation of the principle that agricultural land is not a 
commodity possible in China (and Vietnam)? It is constantly repeated that 
peasants around the world long for property and that alone. If such had been 
the case in China, the decision to nationalize the land would have led to an 
endless peasant war, as was the case when Stalin began forced collectivization 
in the Soviet Union. 

The attitude of the peasants of China and Vietnam (and nowhere else) 
cannot be explained by a supposed “tradition” in which they are unaware of 
property. It is the product of an intelligent and exceptional political line 
implemented by the Communist Parties of these two countnes. 

The Second International took for granted the mevitable aspiration of 
peasants for property, real enough in nineteenth-century Europe. Over the 
long European transition from feudalism to capitalism (1500-1800), the 
earlier institutionalized feudal forms of access to the land through rights 
shared among king, lords, and peasant serfs had gradually been dissolved and 
replaced by modern bourgeois private property, which treats the land as a 
commodity—a good that the owner can freely dispose of (buy and sell). The 
socialists of the Second International accepted this fait accompli of the 
“bourgeois revolution,” even if they deplored it. 

They also thought that small peasant property had no future, which 
belonged to large mechanized agricultural enterprise modeled on industry. 
They thought that capitalist development by itself would lead to such a 
concentration of property and to the most effective forms of its exploitation 
(see Kautsky’s wntings on this subject). History proved them wrong. Peasant 
agriculture gave way to capitalist family agriculture in a double sense; one that 
produces for the market (farm consumption having become insignificant) and 
one that makes use of modern equipment, industrial inputs, and bank credit. 
What is more, this capitalist family agriculture has turned out to be quite 
efficient in comparison with large farms, in terms of volume of production per 
hectare per worker/year. This observation does not exclude the fact that the 
modern capitalist farmer is exploited by generalized monopoly capital, which 
controls the upstream supply of inputs and credit and the downstream 
marketing of the products. These farmers have been transformed into 
subcontractors for dominant capital. 
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Thus (wrongly) persuaded that large enterprise is always more efficient 
than small in every area—industry, services, and agriculture—the radical 
socialists of the Second International assumed that the abolition of landed 
property (nationalization of the land) would allow the creation of large 
socialist farms (analogous to the future Soviet sovkhozes and kolkhozes). 
However, they were unable to put such measures to the test since revolution 
was not on the agenda in their countries (the imperialist centers). 

The Bolsheviks accepted these theses until 1917. They contemplated the 
nationalization of the large estates of the Russian anstocracy, while leaving 
property in communal lands to the peasants. However, they were 
subsequently caught unawares by the peasant insurrection, which seized the 
large estates. 

Mao drew the lessons from this history and developed a completely 
different line of political action. Beginning in the 1930s in southern China, 
during the long civil war of liberation, Mao based the increasing presence of 
the Communist Party on a solid alliance with the poor and landless peasants 
(the majority), maintained friendly relations with the middle peasants, and 
isolated the rich peasants at all stages of the war, without necessarily 
antagonizing them. The success of this line prepared the large majonity of 
rural inhabitants to consider and accept a solution to their problems that did 
not require private property in plots of land acquired through distmbution. | 
think that Mao’s ideas, and their successful implementation, have their 
historical roots in the nimeteenth-century Taiping Revolution. Mao thus 
succeeded where the Bolshevik Party had failed: in establishing a solid 
alliance with the large rural majority. In Russia, the fait accompli of summer 
1917 eliminated later opportunities for an alliance with the poor and middle 
peasants against the rich ones (the kulaks) because the former were anxious to 
defend their acquired private property and, consequently, preferred to follow 
the kulaks rather than the Bolsheviks. 

This “Chinese  specificity’—whose consequences are of major 
importance—absolutely prevents us from characterizing contemporary China 
(even in 2013) as “capitalist” because the capitalist road is based on the 
transformation of land into a commodity. 


Present and Future of Petty Production 

However, once this principle is accepted, the forms of using this common 
good (the land of the village communities) can be quite diverse. In order to 
understand this, we must be able to distinguish petty production from small 
property. 

Petty production—peasant and artisanal—dominated production in all 
past societies. It has retained an important place in modern capitalism, now 
linked with small property—in agriculture, services, and even certain segments 
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of industry. Certainly in the dominant triad of the contemporary world (the 
United States, Europe, and Japan) it is receding. An example of that is the 
disappearance of small businesses and their replacement by large commercial 
operations. Yet this is not to say that this change is “progress,” even in terms 
of efficiency, and all the more so if the social, cultural, and civilizational 
dimensions are taken into account. In fact, this is an example of the distortion 
produced by the domination of rent-seeking generalized monopolies. Hence, 
perhaps in a future socialism the place of petty production will be called upon 
to resume its importance. 

In contemporary China, in any case, petty production—which is not 
necessarily linked with small property—retains an important place in national 
production, not only in agriculture but also in large segments of urban life. 

China has experienced quite diverse and even contrasting forms of the 
use of land as a common good. We need to discuss, on the one hand, 
efficiency (volume of production from a hectare per worker/year) and, on 
the other, the dynamics of the transformations set in motion. [hese forms 
can strengthen tendencies towards capitalist development, which would 
end up calling into question the non-commodity status of the land, or can 
be part of development in a socialist direchon. These questions can be 
answered only through a concrete examination of the forms at issue, as 
they were implemented in successive moments of Chinese development 
from 1950 to the present. 

At the beginning, in the 1950s, the form adopted was petty family 
production combined with simpler forms of cooperation for managing 
irrigation, work requiring coordination, and the use of certain kinds of 
equipment. This was associated with the insertion of such petty family 
production into a state economy that maintained a monopoly over purchases 
of produce destined for the market and the supply of credit and inputs, all on 
the basis of planned prices (decided by the center). 

The expenence of the communes that followed the establishment of 
production cooperatives in the 1970s is full of lessons. It was not necessarily a 
question of passing from small production to large farms, even if the idea of the 
superiority of the latter inspired some of its supporters. The essentials of this 
initiative onginated in the aspiration for decentralized socialist construction. The 
ean not only had responsibility for managing the agricultural production of 

a large village or a collective of villages and hamlets (this organization itself was a 
mixture of forms of small family production and more ambitious specialized 
production), they also provided a larger framework: (1) attaching industrial 
activites that employed peasants available in certain seasons; (2) articulating 
productive economic activities together with the management of social services 
(education, health, housing); and (3) commencing ‘the decentralization of the 
political administration of the society. Just as the Paris Commune had intended, 
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the socialist state was to become, at least partially, a federation of socialist 
Communes. 

Undoubtedly, in many respects, the Communes were in advance of their 
time and the dialectic between the decentralization of decision-making powers 
and the centralization assumed by the omnipresence of the Communist Party 
did not always operate smoothly. Yet the recorded results are far from having 
been disastrous, as the right would have us believe. A Commune in the Bejing 
region, which resisted the order to dissolve the system, continues to record 
excellent economic results linked with the persistence of high-quality political 
debates, which disappeared elsewhere. Current projects of “rural 
reconstruction,” implemented by rural communities in several regions of China, 
appear to be inspired by the expenence of the Communes. 

The decision to dissolve the Communes made by Deng Xiaoping in 1980 
strengthened small family production, which remained the dominant form dunng 
the three decades following this decision. However, the range of users’ rights (for 
village Communes and family units) has expanded considerably. It has become 
possible for the holders of these land use nights to “rent” that land out (but never 
“sell” it), either to other small producers—thus facilitating emigration to the cities, 
particularly of educated young people who do not want to remain rural 
residents—or to firms organizing a much larger, modernized farm (never a 
latifundia, which does not exist in China, but nevertheless considerably larger than 
family farms). [his form is the means used to encourage specialized producton 
(such as good wine, for which China has called on the assistance of experts from 
Burgundy) or test new scientific methods (GMOs and others). 

To “approve” or “reject” the diversity of these systems a prion makes no 
sense, in my opinion. Once again, the concrete analysis of each of them, both 
in design and the reality of its implementation, is imperative. The fact remains 
that the inventive diversity of forms of using commonly held land has led to 
phenomenal results. First of all, in terms of economic efficiency, although 
urban population has grown from 20 to 50 percent of total population, China 
has succeeded in increasing agricultural production to keep pace with the 
gigantic needs of urbanization. This is a remarkable and exceptional result; 
unparalleled in the countries of the “capitalist” South. It has preserved and 
strengthened its food sovereignty, even though it suffers fom a major 
handicap: its agriculture feeds 22 percent of the world’s population 
reasonably well while it has only 6 percent of the world’s arable land. In 
addition, in terms of the way (and level) of life of rural populations, Chinese 
villages no longer have anything in common with what is still dominant 
elsewhere in the capitalist third world. Comfortable and well-equipped 
permanent structures form a striking contrast, not only with the former China 
of hunger and extreme poverty, but also with the extreme forms of poverty that 
still dominate the countryside of India or Africa. 
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The principles and policies implemented (land held in ‘common, 
support for petty production without small property) are responsible for 
these unequalled results. They have made possible a relatively controlled 
rural-to-urban migration. Compare that with the capitalist road, in Brazil, 
for example. Private property in agricultural land has emptied the 
countryside of Brazil—today only 11 percent of the country’s population. 
But at least 50 percent of urban residents live in slums (the favelas) and 
survive only thanks to the “informal economy” (including organized crime). 
There is nothing similar in China, where the urban population is, as a 
whole, adequately employed and housed, even in companson with many 
“developed countries,” without even mentioning those where the GDP per 
capita is at the Chinese level! 

The population transfer from the extremely densely populated Chinese 
countryside (only Vietnam, Bangladesh, and Egypt are similar) was essential. 
It improved conditions for rural petty production, making more land available. 
This transfer, although relatively controlled (once again, nothing is perfect in 
the history of humanity, neither in China nor elsewhere), is perhaps 
threatening to become too rapid. This is being discussed in China. 


Chinese State Capitalism 


The first label that comes to mind to describe Chinese reality is state 
capitalism. Very well, but this label remains vague and superficial so long as 
the specific content is not analyzed. 

It is indeed capitalism in the sense that the relation to which the workers 
are subjected by the authorities who organize production is similar to the one 
that characterizes capitalism: submissive and alienated labor, extraction of 
surplus labor. Brutal forms of extreme exploitation of workers exist in China, 
e.g., in the coal mines or in the furious pace of the workshops that employ 
women. [his is scandalous for a country that claims to want to move forward 
on the road to socialism. Nevertheless, the establishment of a state capitalist 
regime is unavoidable, and will remain so everywhere. The developed 
capitalist countries themselves will not be able to enter a socialist path (which 
is not on the visible agenda today) without passing through this first stage. It 
is the preliminary phase in the potential commitment of any society to 
liberating itself from historical capitalism on the long route to 
socialism/communism. Socialization and reorganization of the economic 
system at all levels, from the firm (the elementary unit) to the nation and the 
world, require a lengthy struggle during an historical tme period that cannot 
be foreshortened. 

Beyond this preliminary reflection, we must concretely describe the state 
capitalism in question by bringing out the nature and the project of the state 
concemed, because there is not just one type of state capitalism, but many 
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different ones. The state capitalism of France of the Fifth Republic from 1958 
to 1975 was designed to serve and strengthen private French monopolies, not to 
commit the country to a socialist path. 

Chinese state capitalism was built to achieve three objectives: (i) construct 
an integrated and sovereign modern industrial system; (i) manage the relation 
of this system with rural petty production; and Git) control China’s integration 
into the world system, dominated by the generalized monopolies of the 
impenalist tnad (United States, Europe, Japan). The pursuit of these three 
priority objectives is unavoidable. As a result it permits a possible advance on 
the long route to socialism, but at the same time it strengthens tendencies to 
abandon that possibility in favor of pursuing capitalist development pure and 
simple. It must be accepted that this conflict is both mevitable and always 
present. [he question then is this: Do China’s concrete choices favor one of the 
two paths? 

Chinese state capitalism required, in its first phase (1954-1980), the 
nationalization of all companies (combined with the nationalization of 
agricultural lands), both large and small alike. Then followed an opening to 
private enterprise, national and/or foreign, and liberalized rural and urban 
petty production (small companies, trade, services). However, large basic 
industries and the credit system established during the Maoist period were not 
denationalized, even if the organizational forms of their integration into a 
“market” economy were modified. This choice went hand in hand with the 
establishment of means of control over private initiative and potential 
partnership with foreign capital. It remains to be seen to what extent these 
means fulfill their assigned functions or, on the contrary, if they have not 
become empty shells, collusion with private capital (through “corruption” of 
management) having gained the upper hand. 

Stll, what Chinese state capitalism has achieved between 1950 and 2012 
is quite simply amazing. It has, in fact, succeeded in building a sovereign and 
integrated modern productive system to the scale of this gigantic country, 
which can only be compared with that of the United States. It has succeeded 
in leaving behind the tght technological dependence of its ongins 
(importation of Soviet, then Western models) through the development of its 
own capacity to produce technological inventions. However, it has not (yet?) 
begun the reorganization of labor from the perspective of socialization of 
economic management. The Plan——and not the “opening”—has remained 
the central means for implementing this systematic construction. 

In the Maoist phase of this development planning, the Plan remained 
imperative in all details: nature and location of new establishments, 
production objectives, and prices. At that stage, no reasonable alternative was 
possible. I will mention here, without pursuing it further, the interesting 
debate about the nature of the law of value that underpinned planning in this 
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period. The very success—and not the failure—of this first phase required an 
alteration of the means for pursuing an accelerated development project. The 
“opening” to private imitiatrve—beginning in 1980, but above all from 
1990—was necessary in order to avoid the stagnation that was fatal to the 
USSR. Despite the fact that this opening coincided with the globalized 
tnumph of neo-liberalism—with all the negative effects of this coincidence, to 
which I shall return—the choice of a “socialism of the market,” or better yet, a 
“socialism with the market,” as fundamental for this second phase of 
accelerated development is largely justified, in my opinion. 

The results of this choice are, once again, simply amazing. In a few 
decades, China has built a productive, industnal urbanization that brings 
together 600 million human beings, two-thirds of whom were urbanized over 
the last two decades (almost equal to Europe’s population]). This is due to 
the Plan and not to the market. China now has a truly sovereign productive 
system. No other country in the South (except for Korea and Taiwan) has 
succeeded in doing this. In India and Brazil there are only a few disparate 
elements of a sovereign project of the same kind, nothing more. 

The methods for designing and implementing the Plan have been 
transformed in these new conditions. [he Plan remains imperative for the 
huge infrastructure investments required by the project: to house 400 million 
new urban inhabitants in adequate conditions, and to build an unparalleled 
network of highways, roads, railways, dams, and electric power plants; to 
open up all or almost all of the Chinese countryside; and to transfer the 
center of gravity of development from the coastal regions to the continental 
west. [he Plan also remains imperative—at least in part—for the objectives 
and financial resources of publicly owned enterprises (state, provinces, 
municipalities). As for the rest, it points to possible and probable objectives 
for the expansion of small urban commodity production as well as industrial 
and other private activites. These objectives are taken seriously and the 
political-economic resources required for their realization are specified. On 
the whole, the results are not too different from the “planned” predictions. 

Chinese state capitalism has integrated into its development project visible 
social (I am not saying “socialist”) dimensions. These objectives were already 
present in the Maoist era: eradication of illiteracy, basic health care for 
everyone, etc. In the first part of the post-Maoist phase (the 1990s), the 
tendency was undoubtedly to neglect the pursuit of these efforts. However, it 
should be noted that the social dimension of the project has since won back its 
place and, in response to active and powerful social movements, is expected to 
make more headway. The new urbanization has no parallel in any other 
country of the South. There are certainly “chic” quarters and others that are 


not at all opulent; but there are no slums, which have continued to expand 
everywhere else in the cities of the third world. 
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The Integration of China into Capitalist Globalization 


We cannot pursue the analysis of Chinese state capitalism (called “market 
socialism” by the government) without taking into consideration its integration 
into globalization. 

The Soviet world had envisioned a delinking from the world capitalist 
system, complementing that delinking by building an integrated socialist 
system encompassing the USSR and Eastem Europe. The USSR achieved 
this delinking to a great extent, imposed moreover by the West’s hostility; even 
blaming the blockade for its isolation. However, the project of integrating 
Eastern Europe never advanced very far, despite the initiatives of Comecom. 
The nations of Eastern Europe remained in uncertam and vulnerable 
positions, partially delinked—but on a strictly national basis—and partially 
open to Western Europe beginning in 1970. There was never a question of a 
USSR-China integration, not only because Chinese nationalism would not 
have accepted it, but even more because China’s priority tasks did not require 
it. Maoist China practiced delinking in its own way. Should we say that, bv 
reintegrating itself into globalization beginning in the 1990s, it has fully and 
permanently renounced delinking? 

China entered globalization in the 1990s by the path of the accelerated 
development of manufactured exports possible for its productive system, giving 
first priority to exports whose rates of growth then surpassed those of the 
growth in GDP. The triumph of neoliberalism favored the success of this 
choice for fifteen years (from 1990 to 2005). The pursuit of this choice is 
questionable not only because of its political and social effects, but also 
because it is threatened by the implosion of neoliberal globalized capitalism. 
which began in 2007. The Chinese government appears to be aware of this 
and very early began to attempt a correction by giving greater importance to 
the internal market and to development of western China. 

To say, as one hears ad nauseam, that China’s success should be 
attributed to the abandonment of Maoism (whose “failure” was obvious), the 
opening to the outside, and the entry of foreign capital is quite simply idiotic. 
The Maoist construction put in place the foundations without which the 
opening would not have achieved its well-known success. A comparison with 
India, which has not made a comparable revolution, demonstrates this. To say 
that China’s success is mainly (even “completely”) attributable to the 
initiatives of foreign capital is no less idiotic. It is not multinational capital that 
built the Chinese industrial system and achieved the objectives of urbanization 
and the construction of infrastructure. The success is 90 percent attributable 
to the sovereign Chinese project. Certainly, the opening to foreign capital has 
fulfilled useful functions: it has increased the import of modern technologies. 
However, because of its partnership methods, China absorbed these 
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technologies and has now mastered their development. There is nothing 
similar elsewhere, even :n India or Brazil, a fortiori in Thailand, Malaysia, 
South Africa, and other places. 

China’s integration into globalization has remained, moreover, partial and 
controlled (or at least controllable, if one wants to put it that way). China has 
remained outside of financial globalization. Its banking system is completely 
national and focused on the country’s internal credit market. Management of 
the yuan is still a matter for China’s sovereign decision making. The yuan is 
not subject to the vagaries of the flexible exchanges that financial globalization 
imposes. Bening can say to Washington, “the yuan is our money and your 
problem,” just like Wasaington said to the Europeans in 1971, “the dollar is 
our money and your problem.” Moreover, China retains a large reserve for 
deployment in its public credit system. The public debt is negligible compared 
with the rates of indebtedness (considered intolerable) in the United States, 
Europe, Japan, and many of the countries in the South. China can thus 
increase the expansion of its public expenditures without serious danger of 
inflation. 

The attraction of foreign capital to China, from which it has benefitted, is 
not behind the success of its project. On the contrary, it is the success of the 
project that has made investment in China attractive for Western 
transnationals. The countries of the South that opened their doors much 
wider than China and unconditionally accepted their submission to financial 
globalization have not become attractive to the same degree. Transnational 
capital is not attracted tb China to pillage the natural resources of the country, 
nor, without any transer of technology, to outsource and benefit from low 
wages for labor; nor to seize the benefits from training and integration of 
offshored units unrelated to nonexistent national productive systems, as in 
Morocco and Tunisia; nor even to carry out a financial raid and allow the 
imperialist banks to dispossess the national savings, as was the case in 
Mexico, Argentina, and Southeast Asia. In China, by contrast, foreign 
investments can certainly benefit from low wages and make good profits, on 
the condition that their plans fit into China’s and allow technology transfer. In 
sum, these are “normal” profits, but more can be made if collusion with 
Chinese authonities permits! 

China, Emerging Power 

No one doubts that China ts an emerging power. One current idea is that 
China is only attempting to recover the place it had occupied for centuries and 
lost only in the nineteenth century. However, this idea—certainly correct, and 
flattering, moreover—coes not help us much in understanding the nature of 
this emergence and its real prospects in the contemporary world. Incidentally, 
those who propagate this general and vague idea have no interest in 
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considering whether China will emerge by rallying to the general principles of 
capitalism (which they think is probably necessary) or whether it will take 
seriously its project of “socialism with Chinese characteristics.” For my part, | 
argue that if China is indeed an emerging power, this is precisely because it 
has not chosen the capitalist path of development pure and simple; and that, 
as a consequence, if it decided to follow that capitalist path, the project of 
emergence itself would be in serious danger of failing. 

The thesis that I support implies rejecting the idea that peoples cannot 
leap over the necessary sequence of stages and that China must go through a 
capitalist development before the question of its possible socialist future is 
considered. The debate on this question between the different currents of 
historical Marxism was never concluded. Marx remained hesitant on this 
question. We know that right after the first European attacks (the Opium 
Wars), he wrote: the next time that you send your armies to China they will 
be welcomed by a banner, “Attention, you are at the frontiers of the 
bourgeois Republic of China.” This is a magnificent intuition and shows 
confidence in the capacity of the Chinese people to respond to the challenge, 
but at the same time an error because in fact the banner read: “You are at 
the frontiers of the People’s Republic of China.” Yet we know that, 
concerning Russia, Marx did not reject the idea of skipping the capitalist 
stage (see his correspondence with Vera Zasulich). Today, one might 
believe that the first Marx was nght and that China is indeed on the route to 
capitalist development. 

But Mao understood—better than Lenin—that the capitalist path would 
lead to nothing and that the resurrection of China could only be the work of 
communists. [he Qing Emperors at the end of the nineteenth century, 
followed by Sun Yat Sen and the Guomindang, had already planned a 
Chinese resurrection in response to the challenge from the West. However, 
they imagined no other way than that of capitalism and did not have the 
intellectual wherewithal to understand what capitalism really is and why this 
path was closed to China, and to all the peripheries of the world capitalist 
system for that matter. Mao, an independent Marxist spirit, understood this. 
More than that, Mao understood that this battle was not won in advance—by 
the 1949 victory—and that the conflict between commitment to the long route 
to socialism, the condition for China’s renaissance, and return to the capitalist 
fold would occupy the entire visible future. 

Personally, I have always shared Mao’s analysis and I shall return to this 
subject in some of my thoughts concerning the role of the Taiping Revolution 
(which I consider to be the distant origin of Maoism), the 1911 revolution in 
China, and other revolutions in the South at the beginning of the twentieth ` 
century, the debates at the beginning of the Bandung penod and the analysis 
of the impasses in which the so-called emergent countries of the South 
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committed to the capitalist path are stuck. All these considerations are 
corollaries of my central thesis concerning the polarization (1.e., construction 
of the center/periphery contrast) immanent to the world development of 
historical capitalism. This polarization eliminates the possibility for a country 
from the periphery to “catch up” within the context of capitalism. We must 
draw the conclusion: if “catching up” with the opulent countries is impossible, 
something else must be done—t is called following the socialist path. 

China has not followed a particular path just since 1980, but since 1950, 
although this path has passed through phases that are different in many 
respects. China has developed a coherent, sovereign project that is appropriate 
for its own needs. This is certainly not capitalism, whose logic requires that 
agricultural land be treated as a commodity. This project remains sovereign 
insofar as China remains outside of contemporary financial globalization. 

The fact that the Chinese project is not capitalist does not mean that it 
“is” socialist, only that it makes it possible to advance on the long road to 
socialism. Nevertheless, it is also still threatened with a drift that moves it off 
that road and ends up with a return, pure and simple, to capitalism. 

China’s successful emergence is completely the result of this sovereign 
project. In this sense, China is the only authentically emergent country (along 
with Korea and Taiwan, about which we will say more later). None of the 
many other countries to which the World Bank has awarded a certificate of 
emergence is really emergent because none of these countries is persistently 
pursuing a coherent sovereign project. All subscnbe to the fundamental 
principles of capitalism pure and simple, even in potential sectors of their state 
capitalism. All have accepted submission to contemporary globalization in all its 
dimensions, including financial. Russia and India are partial exceptions to this 
last point, but not Brazil, South Africa, and others. Sometimes there are pieces 
of a “national industry policy,” but nothing comparable with the systematic 
Chinese project of constructing a complete, integrated, and sovereign industrial 
system (notably in the area of technological expertise). 

For these reasons all these other countries, too quickly characterized as 
emergent, remain vulnerable in varying degrees, but always much more than 
China. For all these reasons, the appearances of emergence—respectable 
rates of growth, capacities to export manufactured products—are always 
linked with the processes of pauperization that impact the majonty of their 
populations (particularly the peasantry), which is not the case with China. 
Certainly the growth of inequality is obvious everywhere, including China; but 
this observation remains superficial and deceptive. Inequality in the 
distribution of benefits from a model of growth that nevertheless excludes no 
one (and is even accompanied with a reduction in pockets of poverty—this is 
the case in China) is one thing; the inequality connected with a growth that 
benefits only a minority (from 5 percent to 30 percent of the population, 
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depending on the case) while the fate of the others remains desperate is 
another thing. The practitoners of China bashing are unaware—or pretend 
to be unaware—of this decisive difference. The inequality that is apparent’ 
from the existence of quarters with luxurious villas, on the one hand, and 
quarters with comfortable housing for the middle and working classes, on the 
other, is not the same as the inequality apparent from the juxtaposition of 
wealthy quarters, middle-class housing, and slums for the majonty. The Gini 
coefficients are valuable for measuring the changes from one year to another in 
a system with a fixed structure. However, in international comparisons 
between systems with different structures, they lose their meaning, like all 
other measures of macroeconomic magnitudes in national accounts. The 
emergent countries (other than China) are indeed “emergent markets,” open 
to penetration by the monopolies of the impenialist triad. These markets allow 
the latter to extract, to their benefit, a considerable part of the surplus value 
produced in the country in question. China is different: it is an emergent 
nation in which the system makes possible the retention of the majority of the 
surplus value produced there. 

Korea and Taiwan are the only two successful examples of an authentic 
emergence in and through capitalism. These two countries owe this success to 
the geostrategic reasons that led the United States to allow them to achieve 
what Washington prohibited others from doing. The contrast between the 
support of the United States to the state capitalism of these two countries and 
the extremely violent opposition to state capitalism in Nasser’s Egypt or 
Boumedienne’s Algeria is, on this account, quite illuminating. 

I will not discuss here potential projects of emergence, which appear quite 
possible in Vietnam and Cuba, or the conditions of a possible resumption of 
progress in this direction in Russia. Nor will I discuss the strategic objectives 
of the struggle by progressive forces elsewhere in the capitalist South, in India, 
Southeast Asia, Latin America, the Arab World, and Africa, which could 
facilitate moving beyond current impasses and encourage the emergence of 
sovereign projects that initiate a true rupture with the logic of dominant 
capitalism. 


Great Successes, New Challenges 


China has not just arrived at the crossroads; it has been there every day 
since 1950. Social and political forces from the right and left, active in society 
and the party, have constantly clashed. 

Where does the Chinese right come from? Certainly, the former 
comprador and bureaucratic bourgeoisies of the Guomindang were excluded 
from power. However, over the course of the war of liberation, entire segments 
of the middle classes, professionals, functionaries, and industrialists, 
disappointed by the ineffectiveness of the Guomindang in the face of Japanese 
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aggression, drew closer to the Communist Party, even joining it. Many of 
them—but certainly not all—remained nationalists, and nothing more. 
Subsequently, beginning in 1990 with the opening to private initiative, a new, 
more powerful, right made its appearance. It should not be reduced simply to 
“businessmen” who have succeeded and made (sometimes colossal) fortunes, 
strengthened by their clientele—including state and party officials, who mix 
control with collusion, and even corruption. 

This success, as always, encourages support for rightist ideas in the 
expanding educated middle classes. It is in this sense that the growing 
inequality—even if it has nothing in common with inequality characteristic of 
other countries in the South—is a major political danger, the vehicle for the 
spread of rightist ideas, depoliticization, and naive illusions. 

Here I shall make an additional observation that | believe is important: 
petty production, particularly peasant, is not motivated by rightist ideas, like 
Lenin thought (that was accurate in Russian conditions). China’s situation 
contrasts here with that of the ex-USSR. The Chinese peasantry, as a whole, 
is not reactionary because it is not defending the principle of private property, 
in contrast with the Soviet peasantry, whom the communists never succeeded 
in turning away from supporting the kulaks in defense of private property. On 
the contrary, the Chinese peasantry of petty producers (without being small 
property owners) is today a class that does not offer rightist solutions, but is 
part of the camp of forces agitating for the adoption of the most courageous 
social and ecological policies. The powerful movement of “renovating rural 
society” testifies to this. The Chinese peasantry largely stands in the leftist 
camp, with the working class. The left has its organic intellectuals and it ~~ 
exercises some influence on the state and party apparatuses. 

The perpetual conflict between the right and left in China has always 
been reflected in the successive political lines implemented by the state and 
party leadership. In the Maoist era, the leftist line did not prevail without a 
fight. Assessing the progress of rightist ideas within the party and its 
leadership, a bit like the Soviet model, Mao unleashed the Cultural 
Revolution to fight it. “Bombard the Headquarters,” that is, the Party <~ 
leadership, where the “new bourgeoisie” was forming. However, while the 
Cultural Revolution met Mao’s expectations during the first two years of its 
existence, it subsequently deviated into anarchy, linked to the loss of control 
by Mao and the left in the party over the sequence of events. This deviation 
led to the state and party taking things in hand again, which gave the right 
its opportunity. Since then, the right has remained a strong part of all 
leadership bodies. Yet the left is present on the ground, restricting the — 
supreme leadership to compromises of the “center”——but is that center right 
or center left? 

To understand the nature of challenges facing China today, it 1s essential 
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to understand that the conflict between China’s sovereign project, such as it is, 
and North American impenalism and its subaltem European and Japanese 
allies will increase in intensity to the extent that China continues its success. 
There are several areas of conflict: China’s command of modern technologies, 
access to the planet’s resources, the strengthening of China’s military 
capacities, and pursuit of the objective of reconstructing international politics 
on the basis of the sovereign rights of peoples to choose their own political and 
economic system. Each of these objectives enters into direct conflict with the 
objectives pursued by the imperialist triad. 

The objective of U.S. political strategy is military control of the planet, the 
only way that Washington can retain the advantages that give it hegemony. 
This objective is being pursued by means of the preventive wars in the Middle 
East, and in this sense these wars are the preliminary to the preventive 
(nuclear) war against China, cold-bloodedly envisaged by the North 
American establishment as possibly necessary “before it is too late.” 
Fomenting hostility to China is inseparable from this global strategy, which is 
manifest in the support shown for the slaveowners of Tibet and Sinkiang, the 
reinforcement of the U.S. naval presence in the China Sea, and the unstinting 
encouragement to Japan to build its military forces. The practitioners of China 
bashing contribute to keeping this hostility alive. 

Simultaneously, Washington is devoted to manipulating the situation by 
appeasing the possible ambitions of China and the other so-called emergent 
countries through the creation of the G20, which is intended to give these 
countries the illusion that their adherence to liberal globalization would serve 
their interests. The G2 (United States/China) is—in this vein—a trap that, 
in making China the accomplice of the impenialist adventures of the United 
States, could cause Beyjing’s peaceful foreign policy to lose all its credibility. 

The only possible effective response to this strategy must proceed on two 
levels: (1) strengthen China’s military forces and equip them with the potential 
for a deterrent response, and (fi) tenaciously pursue the objective of 
reconstructing a polycentric international political system, respectful of all 
national sovereignties, and, to this effect, act to rehabilitate the United 
Nations, now marginalized by NATO. I emphasize the decisive importance 
of the latter objective, which entails the priority of reconstructing a “front of 
the South” (Bandung 2?) capable of supporting the independent initiatives of 
the peoples and states of the South. It implies, in turn, that China becomes 
aware that it does not have the means for the absurd possibility of aligning 
with the predatory practices of imperialism (pillaging the natural resources of 
the planet), since it lacks a military power similar to that of the United States, 
which in the last resort is the guarantee of success for imperialist projects. 


China, in contrast, has much to gain by developing its offer of support for the 
industmalization of the countries of the South, which the club of imperialist 
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“donors” is trying to make impossible. 

The language used by Chinese authonties concerning international 
questions, restrained in the extreme (which is understandable), makes it 
difficult to know to what extent the leaders of the country are aware of the 
challenges analyzed above. More seriously, this choice of words reinforces 
naive illusions and depoliticization in public opinion. 

The other part of the challenge concerns the question of democratizing the 
political and social management of the country. 

Mao formulated and implemented a general principle for the political 
management of the new China that he summarized in these terms: rally the left, 
neutralize (I add: and not eliminate) the nght, govern from the center left. In my 
opinion, this is the best way to conceive of an effective manner for moving 
through successive advances, understood and supported by the great majonty. 
In this way, Mao gave a positive content to the concept of democratization of 
society combined with social progress on the long road to socialism. He 
formulated the method for implementing this: “the mass line” (go down into the 
masses, learn their struggles, go back to the summits of power). Lin Chun has 
analyzed with precision the method and the results that it makes possible. 

The question of democratization connected with social progress—in contrast 
with a “democracy” disconnected from social progress (and even frequently 
connected with social regression)—does not concern China alone, but all the 
world’s peoples. The methods that should be implemented for success cannot be 
summanzed in a single formula, valid in all tmes and places. In any case, the 
formula offered by Westem media propaganda—multiple parties and 
elections—should quite simply be rejected. Moreover, this sort of “democracy” 
turns into farce, even in the West, more so elsewhere. The “mass line” was the 
means for producing consensus on successive, constantly progressing, strategic 
objectives. This is in contrast with the “consensus” obtained in Western 
countries through media manipulation and the electoral farce, which is nothing 
more than alignment with the requirements of capital. 

Yet today, how should China begin to reconstruct the equivalent of a new 
mass line in new social conditions? It will not be easy because the power of 
the leadership, which has moved mostly to the nght in the Communist Party, 
bases the stability of its management on depoliticization and the naive illusions 
that go along with that. The very success of the development policies 
strengthens the spontaneous tendency to move in this direction. It is widely 
believed in China, in the middle classes, that the royal road tò catching up 
with the way of life in the opulent countries is now-open, free of obstacles; it is 
believed that the states of the triad (United States, Europe, Japan) do not 
oppose that; U.S. methods are even uncnitically admired; etc. This is 
particularly true for the urban middle classes, which are rapidly expanding 


and whose conditions of life are incredibly improved. The brainwashing to 
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which Chinese students are subject in the United States, particularly in the 
P social sciences, combined with a rejection of the official unimaginative and 
tedious teaching of Marxism, have contributed to narrowing the spaces for 
radical critical debates. 

The government in China is not insensitive to the social question, not only 
because of the tradition of a discourse founded on Marxism, but also because 
the Chinese people, who learned how to fight and continue to do so, force the 
government’s hand. If, in the 1990s, this social dimension had declined before 
the immediate priorities of speeding up growth, today the tendency 1s 
. reversed. At the very moment when the social-democratic conquests of social 
security are being eroded in the opulent West, poor China is implementing 
the expansion of social security in three dimensions—health, housing, and 
pensions. China’s popular housing policy, vilified by the China bashing of the 
European right and left, would be envied, not only in India or Brazil, but, 
equally in the distressed areas of Paris, London, or Chicago! 

Social security and the pension system already cover 50 percent of the urban 
population (which has increased, recall, from 200 to 600 million inhabitants!) 
and the Plan (still carried out in China) anticipates increasing the covered 
population to 85 percent in the coming years. Let the journalists of China 
bashing give us comparable examples in the “countries embarked on the 
democratic path,” which they continually praise. Nevertheless, the debate 
remains open on the methods for implementing the system. The left advocates 
the French system of distribution based on the principle of solidarity between 
these workers and different generations—which prepares for the socialism to 
come—while the right, obviously, prefers the odious U.S. system of pension 
funds, which divides workers and transfers the nsk from capital to labor. 

However, the acquisition of social benefits is insufficient if it is not 
combined with democratization of the political management of society, with its 
re-politicization by methods that strengthen the creative invention of forms for 
the socialist/communist future. 

Following the principles of a multi-party electoral system as advocated ad 
nauseam by Western media and the prachtioners of China bashing, and 
defended by “dissidents” presented as authentic “democrats,” does not meet. 
the challenge. On the contrary, the implementation of these principles could 
only produce in China, as all the experiences of the contémporary world 
demonstrate (in Russia, Eastern Europe, the Arab world), the self- 
destruction of the project of emergence and social renaissance, which is in fact 
the actual objective of advocating these principles, masked by an empty 
rhetoric (“there is no other solution than multi-party elections”!). Yet it is not 
sufficient to counter this bad solution with a fallback to the rigid position of 
defending the privilege of the “party,” itself sclerotic and transformed into an 
inshtution devoted to recruitment of officials for state administration. 
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Something new must be invented. 

The objectives of re-politicization and creation of conditions favorable to 
the invention of new responses cannot be obtained through “propaganda” 
campaigns. [hey can only be promoted through social, political, and 
ideological struggles. That implies the preliminary recognition of the 
legitimacy of these struggles and legislation based on the collective nghts of 
organization, expression, and proposing legislative initiatives. That implies, in 
turn, that the party itself is involved in these struggles; in other words, 
reinvents the Maoist formula of the mass line. Re-politicization makes no 
sense if it is not combined with procedures that encourage the gradual y , 
conquest of responsibility by workers in the management of their society at all “ 
levels—company, local, and national. A program of this sort does not exclude 
recognition of the rights of the individual person. On the contrary, it supposes 
their institutionalization. Its implementation would make it possible to reinvent ` 
new ways of using elections to choose leaders. 
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Notes : 


1 China bashing refers to the favored sport of Western media of all tendencies—including the 
left, unfortunately—that consists of systematically denigrating, even criminalizing, everything 
done in China. China exports cheap junk to the poor markets@t the third world (this is true), a 
hornble crime. However, it also produces high-speed trains, airplanes, satellites, whcse 
marvelous technological quality is praised in the West, but to which China should have no 
right! They seem to think that the mass construction of housing for the working class is nothing 
but the abandonment of workers to slums and liken “inequality” in China (working class houses 
are not opulent villas) to that in India (opulent villas side-by-side with slums), etc. China 
bashing panders to the infantile opmion found in some currents of the powerless Western 
“left”: if it is not the communism of the twenty-third century, it is a betrayal! China bashing 
participates in the systematic campaign of maintaining hostility towards China, in view of a 
possible military attack. This is nothing less than a question of destroying the opportunities for 
an authentic emergence of a great people from the South. 
u 
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Economic hit men (EHMs) are highly paid professionals who cheat 
countries around the globe out of trillions of dollars. They funnel money from 
the World Bank, the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID), 
and other foreign “aid” organizations into the coffers of huge corporations and. 
the pockets of a few wealthy families who control the planet’s natural resources. ' 
Their tools include fraudulent financial reports, rigged elections, payoffs, 
extortion, sex, and murder. They play a game as old as empire, but one that has’ 
taken on new and terrifying dimensions during this time of globalization. I 
should know; I was an EHM. 

— Ohn Ferking Confessions of an Economic Hit Man (204) 

Across several books, John Perkins exposes the lifestyles of the economic 
hit men. [hey inhabit a stateless global archipelago of pnvilege—a collection 
of private schools, tax havens, and gated residential communities with little or 
no connection to the outside world. They are people to whom nations are as 
meaningless as they are to the global corporations and to the international 
aristocracy they serve. 

The system of contemporary capitalist globalization operates for the 
exclusive benefit of a global plutocracy that has no national boundaries or 
loyalties. Oligarchy, a word that has been applied exclusively to the modern- 
day capitalist barons of Russia, is no less real in the tnad of the United 
States, Japan, and Europe. 

The operation of this global system and its current financial architecture is 
as far as it could possibly be from the fairytale version of “free market” liberal 
democracy glorthed in standard economic textbooks and the mainstream 
media. That is the reality that John Perkins’s Confessions of an Economic Hit 
Man has driven home for so many readers since it appeared in 2004. I spoke 
with him in September 2012. 


Ravi Bhandari (RB): As a fellow former EHM, pushing for the. 
privatization of land in Nepal through the World Bank’s market-led land 


RAVI BHANDARI js -co-editor of Real World Globalization and professor of economics at 
Saint Mary’s College of California. This interview was conducted on September 17, 2012. 
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reform of the 1990s, I feel that your + wha helped to give me, like countless 
others around the world, a bette “understanding of the disastrous 
consequences of our actions on the vast majority of the people and the planet. 
Since you wrote the famous opening paragraph, quoted above, in Confessions 
of an Economic Hit Man, many people throughout the world have been 
shocked to learn about tae operations of EHMs and how globalization works 
in the real world. Were ou surprised by the impact of the book? 

John Perkins (JP): The public interest aroused by Confessions was not by 
any means a forgone conclusion. I spent a great deal of time working up the 
courage to try to publish it. By late 2003, the manuscript had been circulated to 
many publishers—and I had almost given up on ever seeing the book in pnnt. 
Despite praising it as “riveting,” “eloquently written,” “an important exposé,” 
and “a story that must be told,” publisher after publisher—twenty-nine, in 
fact-—rejected it. My literary agent and I concluded that it was just too anti- 
corporatocracy. [A word introduced to most readers in Confessions, 
“corporatocracy” refers zo the powerful group of people who run the world’s 
biggest corporations, the most powerful governments, and history's first truly 
global empire. —-Bhandari] The major publishing houses, we concluded, were 
too intimidated by, or perhaps too beholden to, the corporate elite. 

Finally, Berrett-Koehler, a relatively small publishing house, took it on. 
Almost instantly it hit the bestseller lists. But despite all the success the book 
had, an important element was still missing. The major U.S. media refused to 
discuss Confessions or the fact that, because of it, terms such as “EHM” and 

“corporatocracy” were now appearing on college syllabi. It is interesting that a 
book entitled Confessions of an Economic Hit Man eamed its author an 
international peace prize. I was recently awarded the Lennon Ono Grant for 
Peace—mainly becaus2 of that book but also recognizing my work on 
protecting the rainforests and indigenous peoples in Latin America. Fighting 
the global corporatocrazy has led me most recently to Iceland and Ireland, 
where I have encouraged the voters to refuse to pay back the debt that the big 
banks claim they owe. 

RB: The degree of monopolization has reached an smumecesicnied level 
today. Oligarchy is established not just in Russia but throughout the rich 
capitalist countries. So .s the industry of the EHMs growing and adapting to 
meet the new needs of global capital? 

JP: Absolutely, today there are many more types of EHMs and the role 
they play is more diverse. Moreover, the game is far more complex, its 
corruption more pervasive, and its operations more fundamental to the world 
economy and politics. This makes the future of developing countries even 
more bleak today than the 1980s. In the Secret History of the American 
Empire (2007), I document how the veneer of responsibility remains a key 
factor in the dark side of globalization; subterfuges range from money 
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laundering and tax evasion in luxurious office suites to activities that amount 
to economic war crimes. Real globalization is based on a system of deception, 
extortion, and rampant violence—from IMF officers slashing education and 
health care programs to mercenanes defending European oil interests in 
Nigeria to executives financing warlords in Congo to secure supplies of coltan 
ore. 

One of the earliest robber barons noted in my book was J.P. Morgan. He 
set a course years ago that has been followed by many of today’s billionaires— 
of mergers, acquisitions, and consolidations, deals that heap riches on those 
who mold them but wreak havoc on competitors, workers, and local 
economies. These transactions empower a few individuals with control of 
resources and markets; the CEOs who end up at the top of the conglomerates 
are In positions to exert excessive influence over government officials, the 
press, and buying trends. Because such deals are made on paper—in board 
rooms, law offices, and at investment banks—they seldom produce tangible 
goods or services or create new jobs. [hese paper transactions have played an 
ever increasing role in the U.S. economy in recent decades and are a: major 
contributor to the failing of our economy. 7 

RB: Although the global financial cnsis started in 2007 in ie United: 
States, now the international spotlight is on Europe and its debt crisis, and on’ 
Greece in particular. Many things you wrote about in Hoodwinked, your 
follow-up to Confessions, have come to pass as you predicted. 

JP: Yes, Greece has clearly been struck by EHMs. Set to default on its 
debts, the Athens government is leading the pack of the seventeen Eurozone 
states as the first country where the common currency (the euro) is to be 
declared in “selective default” on its debt. In the process, this nation, where 
democracy was first defined more than 2,000 years ago, is clearly 
demonstrating how predatory capitalism works to undo the freedoms of its 
citizens. The Greek people were not the ones who agreed to accept these 
debts and for the most part they did not benefit from them; yet they will be 
burdened for years to come because they were hoodwinked by the 
international banking community and their own corrupt leaders. 

Bailouts serve the creditors; they enslave the debtors. Although protestors ' 
swarm the streets of Athens, objecting to the draconian measures being: 
imposed by the European Union and the IMF, the country’s leaders are 
crumbling; they are accepting the bailouts. It has become evident that bailouts’ 
in our own U.S. crisis have only benefited the corporatocracy, with CEOs- 
paying themselves truly outrageous bonuses. This method of borrowing’ 
against the well-being of the country’s citizens merely serves to increase the? 
power of the central banks, the IMF, and corporate CEOs. 

In my books, I write about how world economics and politics today are- 
controlled by a very few people—the corporatocracy. This is clearly: 
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demonstrated by the fact that whenever “debt restructuring” or “debt 
forgiveness” deals are struck they include privatizing parts of the economy that 
were previously considered public. Uliities, schools, pensions—even 
significant parts of the military—are sold to multinational corporations. Those 
who demand smaller government are, knowingly or not, supporting a new 
brand of corporate imperialism. 

These corporations are usurping the economic engines of growth, that 

historically have been considered as belonging to the public domain. When I 
was an economic hit man during the 1970s, I was ordered to implement these 
policies in many “third world” countries. It took me nearly a decade tb see 
beyond the smoke and mirrors of the World Bank/business school models, but 
eventually I came to understand that this was nothing less than the Big Steal. 
Now it has struck Iceland, Ireland, and Greece; Spain and Portugal are in 
the crosshairs. The Big Steal is escalating in the United States, with the 
current round of budget-cutting anti-government campaigns. 
a RB: We are confronted daily with so many crises that are global in nature 
yet appear separate and unrelated. Isn’t the crisis now—including all its 
political, economic, environmental, and other aspects—a cnisis of the global 
capitalist system itself as opposed to merely a financial crisis or a sum of 
multiple systemic crises? 

JP: What we have seen is that we are going through the throes of a ieee 
global economy. I do not think that the depression or recession that we, and so 
many countries around the world are expenencing today, is temporaly. lt 
reflects a structural problem that we have around the world with the current 
form of capitalism. And | call this current form of capitalism predatory 
capitalism. | think it is a mutant viral form of capitalism that really took! hold 
in the 1970s and has been spreading ever since. As expressed by famous 
economist Milton Friedman, it is based on a single premise, a single goal, and 
that goal is to maximize profits, without taking into account social and 
environmental cost. In essence every U.S. president since Ronald Reagan has 
bought into this idea, and supported it, Democrat and Republican alike! The 
big businesses of the world, the multinationals, really have embraced this 
concept and they hire highly paid lobbyists and others to make sure that laws 
are written in a way that will support the goal of maximizing profits regardless 
of the social and environmental costs. They have been able to yntrol 
politicians and the laws they implement, legally, and they achieve this through 
campaign financing. [he people that run the corporations which I call the 
corporatocracy control the. mainstream press. Specifically they own the nedia 
outlets or if they do not, they control its message through media eee 
Thus-they have used: their tremendous power to create a global economic 
system that is unstable, unjust, and rather insane. It is a wholly inefficient 
system in that it doesn’t work for anyone except the very wealthy, in which 
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case the system works beautifully. Even in times of recession, due to the power 
which they wield, all parties that make up this corporatocracy are able to be 
bailed out of their failed gambles. 

RB: Your work emphasizes how the “first world” continues to 
economically, politically, and militarily colonize the third world—old wine in 
new bottles—through the games of EHMs in finance, debt, and so-called 
“development.” 

JP: Yes, the new form of impenalism is debt, and it is done through 
finance. The military is there as a backup but the most used tool is 
imperialism through economics. The current control and scramble for natural 
resources throughout the third world coupled with the corporatocracy once 
again calling for “radical structural reforms,” more deregulation, and more 
financialization should not come as a surprise. Let me share with you a long- 
standing effort of mine to fight this imperialism by working with indigenous 
people to protect the rainforests. 

In June, hundreds of indigenous demonstrators began dismantling the 
Belo Monte Dam in the heart of Brazil’s rainforest to protest the destruction 
it will bring to lands they have loved and honored for centuries. The Brazilian 
government is determined to promote construction of this massive, $14 billion 
dam, which will be the world’s third largest when it is completed in 2019. It is 
being developed by Norte Energia, a consortium of ten of the world’s largest 
construction, engineering, and mining firms set up specifically for the project. 
Hydroelectric energy is anything but “clean” wnen measured in terms of the 
excruciating pain it causes individuals, social institutions, and local ecology. 
The indigenous people’s occupation of the dam garnered international 
attention, connecting their situation to. other events around the globe. 
Indigenous leaders from these groups have asked the Brazilian government to 
immediately withdraw the installation license for Belo Monte. They demand a 
halt to work until the government puts into place “effective programs and 
measures to address the impacts of the dam on local people.” They point out 
that a promised monetary program to compensate for the negative impacts of 
the mega-dam has not yet been presented by local villages. 

The indigenous peoples’ occupation of the dam garnered international 
attention, interweaving their situation with other events across the globe-——the 
Arab spring, democratic revolutions in Latin America, the Occupy 
Movement, and anti-austerity strikes in Spain and other European nations. 
_ Brazil’s mdigenous protestors have essentially joined protestors on every 
continent who are demanding that rights be restored to the people. 

RB: If global corporations are above the nation-state and have no global 
accountability or global institutions to regulate them, then how do countries 
not only in the third world, but the periphery within Europe respond to these 
debt-dependency burdens? 
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JP: Iceland is a great case in point. I traveled around that country, met with 
the President and many top-ranking government officials, and spoke al 
universities and other public forums. I urged the people not to pay the debts the 
international banking community said they owed. And they voted overwhelming 
not to in a national referendum. After refusing to pay the banks for the 
outrageous debt they didn’t deserve, Iceland is now doing very well financially 
and economically speaking. 

But now the banks, including the IMF and the World Bank, say that Ireland 
owes them. In May 2010, I was in Ireland lobbying against the referendum that 
would force the Irish people to pay back the enormous debt. After the vote, it 
appeared that Ireland, unlike Iceland, didn’t listen to my advice. Today there is a 
large rumble in Ireland that the voting for the referendum was rigged and in fact 
the Insh people voted against the plan to repay the banks. And also and 
unfortunately in Ireland, there has been a history of the people voting down 
referendums like this one, and then having their politicians devise a similar 
referendum to vote on. Even though the people are making their voices heard, 
their politicians are only happy with a specific type of voice. What this shows, is 
that in Iceland where the population is around 300,000; democracy was able to 
work because essentially everyone knows everybody else, people can’t get away 
with much. From a political standpomt, democracy is a very difficult thing to 
maintain, especially in countries with large and diverse populations, like the 
United States (e.g. Al Gore’s loss that may have been due to election ngging— 
win the popular vote and lose the Electoral College). 

The bigger issue today is that nations are not all that important. We have 
moved from religious organizations ruling the world to different types ol 
governments (totalitarian, republican) to now multinational corporations that 
rule the world. Nowhere is this more evident than in the United States where 
no one is elected into a high-ranking position until they receive large support 
from these multinationals. Big corporations control the mainstream media as 
well. Big corporations’ control is profound not only in third world countries 
but here at home in the first world as well. In a sense; what they have been 
doing and continue to do in the third world for decades they are now doing 
here: structural adjustment, predatory loans, and austerity which have now 
become business as usual in Europe and the United States. 

RB: From the countryside of Brazil to a rare success story in Iceland, 
people are beginning to respond to the unfolding and deepening global cnsis 
with success, albeit limited. What lessons can be drawn from the Iceland 
experience, once the poster child of the 2008 financial crisis? 

JP: In 2007 Iceland was considered the third richest country per capita by 
the World Bank. Suddenly the country collapses and goes into debt. Then i 
decides to go against this World Bank and not take their advice and is now 
back on top. It defied the logic of the World Bank, IMF, and business school: 
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everywhere and now the country of Iceland is back on top. Now, for the first 
time people do not feel shame when they face debt, because they understand 
they incurred this debt under predatory capitalism. 

As another example, we can use the case of big banks in the United States 
that in essence collapsed and went into debt. They refused to pay anything and 
were bailed out. Debt is the great enslaver of these times. But unlike actual metal 
chains around your ankles, you can slip out of debt by refusing to pay it. There 
are many success stones both on the individual and country level. All we have to 
do is come together (e.g. Nigeria, Spain, Ecuador, Greece) and say we are not 
going to pay our debts in this predatory capitalistic system in which we were 
forced to live. That is one reason why the Occupy movement is so important, 
because they preach this consciousness of not paying back debts under a corrupt 
system. . 

This is perhaps the most important revolution in human history. We are at 
a time that is comparable to or more important than the agricultural revolution 
or industrial revolution or technological revolution. This is a revolution in 
global consciousness, not merely a change that is necessary for the economic 
system. People everywhere, as well as nature, are facing the same cnses. We 
are beginning to see how we relate to everything else and what an important 
role we humans play in protecting this planet. So it is about waking up. We 
are all waking up to the incredible potential that human beings have. 


Aside: “The Global Corporatocracy and the Global Crisis’ by 
Ravi Bhandari 

As Marx predicted over a century and a half ago, the degree of 
monopolization has grown continuously under capitalism. It has 

_ reached an unprecedented level today, giving contemporary global 
capitalism three distinguishing characteristics. 

First, multinational corporations control the world economy as a 
whole, including the political and cultural spheres, even those sectors 
that are not directly monopolized. Second, corporations today are 

_ globalized due to neoliberal policies that, over the last 30 years, have 

yi- pushed privatization, deregulation, and “liberalization” of 

> international trade and investment at any cost. Third, the global 
oligopolies that dominate the world economy today are fully 
financialized. There is no longer a purely financial sector (banks, 
insurance companies, etc.) on the one hand, and a “productive” 
sector on the other. 

The global corporatocracy—composed of a few giant industrial- 
financial oligopolies—makes a striking 75 percent of all profits in the 
third world today. Giant corporations based in the world’s richest 
countries—the Triad of the United States, Westem Europe, and 
Japan—control the world’s technology, natural resources, finance, 
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communications and information, and weapons of mass destruction. 
These powers now substitute, for the ancient privilege of the 
exclusive industnalization of the West, in ensuring the worldwide 
dominion of this super-elite. 

This global order is based on imperialism and permanent war in 
the third world. Predatory global capitalism (or what international 
Marxian economist Samir Amin refers to as senile and obsolete 
capitalism) is incompatible with real democracy, and this helps 
explain the decline of democracy and increasing conflict and violence 
worldwide. 

In the last few years, the world has witnessed the global 
corporatocracy successfully privatizing gains and socializing losses to 
the global public. It shifts, for example, ecological damage from the 
rich who generate it to the vast majority of our planet, the poorest in 
the third world, who bear its greatest burden. 

While many analysts today separate a supposedly artificial and 
negative financial capitalism from a supposedly good “real” sector 
where things are actually created and produced, they are actually two 
sides of the same coin. [he same oligopolies own big manufacturing 
corporations and big financial institutions. 

The relative stagnation of the global capitalist economy since the 
1970s—the low rates of profit, investment, and growth that have 
prevailed in the United States, Europe, and Japan, despite the deep 
and widespread defeats of the working class—has left the oligopolies 
with excess cash relative to opportunities for profitable productive 
investment. It is this imbalance that, together with a Wild West 
environment of deregulation and derivatives, has fed the rampant 
financial bubbles of recent years. Speculation, which results in no 
productive investment or employment, has become the principal 


` means to make profit. - 


It should not, therefore, be surprising that the 2008 financial 
collapse is producing not just a recession but a ventable global 


depression. Even before the financial meltdown, however, the crisis. 


of global capitalism had already surfaced in the public consciousness. 


in various ways. This crisis manifests itself internationally as the 
energy cnisis, food and agriculture crises, climate change and 
ecological degradation, increasing poverty in different world regions, 
and the fall of democracy worldwide. 

All, in fact, are intimately connected, and facets of the same 
underlying structural crisis of predatory global capitalism. 


-u 
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The Man Who Was Over 
the Rainbow 


Albert Ruben 


Harriet Hyman Alonso, Yip Harburg: Legendary: Lyricist and Human 
Rights Activist (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University Press, 2012), 
332 pages, $28.95, hardback. 


When I was a lad 
I wrote amorous ditties, 
To Judy, Aleine, Edelina, and Sue ; 
But now that I’m gray 
I’ve abandoned those pretties, 
I’m singing my songs to the MONTHLY REVIEW. 


So sang E.Y. “Yip” Harburg, to the tune of “The Streets of Laredo,” at 
Monthly Review's fifteenth anniversary party. Accompanying him on piano 
was my late wife, the Judy to whom Yip wrote ditties. You will not find her or 
Aleine Mufson mentioned in the pages of this biography. Nor will you find 
cited any who, because they rubbed elbows or other body parts with Harburg, 
could lead the reader to the fullest possible understanding of who he was. Not 
inconsiderable insight into who he was, for instance, comes from knowing he 
was good friends with Paul Sweezy and Leo Huberman, Monthly Review's 
founding editors (and with its later editor Harry Magdoff and press director 
Harry men 


I followed her madly 
_ From Vietnam to China 
To Cuba, to Ghana, New Guinea, Peru, 
I may have been faithless - 
To my Edelina, : 
But not to that siren, the Monthly Review. 


ALBERT RUBEN js the anthor of The People’s Lawyer: The Center for Constitutional 
Rights and the Fight for Social Justice from Civd Rights to Guantánamo (Monthly Review 
Press, 2012). He is a writer of screenplays for film and television. ~ 
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That wise and effectively 
Spoken objectively 
Let’s love collectively Monthly Review. 


If Alonso knows about those friendships and what they meant to her 
subject, she plainly considers them inappropriate for inclusion in this 
biography. Does she know that Harburg and Huberman had summer homes 
up island on Martha’s Vineyard? That they and Gertrude Huberman and 
Monthly Review stalwart Sibyl May and the journalist James Aronson and 
his artist wife Grambs gathered summer nights at the Hubermans’ on what 
they were pleased to call Soctalist Hill to decide what was to be done about 
the state of the world? It is fair to assume that, in the course of those 
exchanges, Harburg deepened his theoretical understanding of the social 
theory he had been almost instinctively living by all his life. A determined 
biographer should be able to run that assumption to the ground. But may Yip 
Harburg even properly be called a biography? To take an instance, Harburg’s 
daughter Marprie is not here (except by way of a childhood photograph) to 
tell us about her father. She was not, she says, asked for an interview. By way 
of comparison, Lyndon Johnson biographer Robert Caro tracks down anyone 
who might cast a light, never mind how dim, into the long shadow he labors to 
illuminate in three volumes and counting. Admittedly, the companson is not 
fair; few biographers go about their business with Caro’s tenacity. The point, 
nonetheless, is that Caro is not inhibited by the canons of the academy. 
Alonso teaches history at The City College of New York and in Yip Harburg 
confines her research to archival material, published and recorded. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to style her book a compendium, a directory of 
Harburg’s work complete with a generous sampling of his lyrics, his interviews 
and public speaking about his work, and a chronicle of his participation in the 
struggle for “freedom, equality, and peace in the broadest sense.” Harburg 
the man remains unexamined. 

That said, Alonso is a meticulous researcher and lays out her results in 
serviceable prose uncompromised either by grace or humor. There is, however, a 
problem with her methodology: repeatedly, we are presented with intimate 
testimony, most of it from Harburg himself. All well and good. Except are we 
really to take everything Harburg relates at face value? Did he have no skin in the 
game? No tint of rose to his glasses? No memory gap to be creatively and 
entertainingly filled? By failing to corroborate testimony, the author tacitly asks the 
reader to infer the testimony to be true. An example: Alonso extensively quotes 
Harburg about his role in the making of the venerable motion picture The Wizard 
of Oz. He says that when he and composer Harold Arlen were brought in to 
work on the project, they did not simply wnte songs, but they “put aside the six or 
seven existing scripts and started from scratch.” Noel Langley’s screen credit as 
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the film’s wnter should at least have raised a red flag for Alonso. If the events are 
indeed as Harburg describes them, he and Arlen should at minimum have shared 
Langley’s credit. What, one wonders, would the Writers Guild of America, 
which must approve wnting credits, have to say about all this? Elsewhere, Alonso 
states that Harburg’s “greatest input,” clearly a determination she arrives at by 
way of his own account, “was in the selection of Bert Lahr, Ray Bolger, Buddy 
E:bsen, and then Jack Haley for the-roles of the Cowardly Lion, the Scarecrow, 
and the Tin Man.” It is but one of many instances. that, like a pinball machine’s 
intrusive “TILT,” rings up in the reader's mind a, “Really?” They may all be 
exactly as reported, but they beg confirmation from independent sources. Surely 
the strictures of academic writing cannot be blamed for such lapses. 

Alonso is on the firmest ground in her exploration of the credo Harburg 
lived by and how it informed his work. He was not a joiner. He carried no 
party cards. It was not a characteristic calculated to hide his left identity. In 
fact, he pushed his politics at every opportunity, often to the annoyance of his 
collaborators. Alonso writes that Harold Arlen told him the stage “was not a 
pulpit, not a place for ‘propaganda.’” He said while Arlen called it 
propaganda, he called it “education.” His outspokenness about social issues 
resulted in 1950 in his being fired from the film Huckleberry Finn and in 
having his name added to the list of “Reds” who were no longer employable 
in Hollywood. It was ten years before he was “cleared” to work on a movie. 
During the decade he continued to work in the theater. And even on 
Broadway he had become something of a pariah: rounding up backers was 
from that time harder for him. 

The small band of troubadours, as Harburg liked to style himself—the likes of 
Johnny Mercer, Howard Dietz, Ira Gershwin, Irving Berlin, Dorothy Fields, 
Cole Porter, et. al—has disappeared. Popular songs today, words and music, 
are written and performed by singers. Will their songs have the staying power of 
Harburg’s “Paper Moon” or “Over The Rainbow’? Of “Last Night When We 
Were Young” or “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” Who is to say? But even 
in the heyday of The Great American Songbook, the troubadours were hardly 
household names. The big bands were playing the hit songs. Everybody could 
sing along without giving a thought to who composed that lilting melody or had 
the chops to rhyme chance with Ile de France. Alonso has thus done a service by 
delivering from obscurity one of the best of that select band. If after reading Yip 
Harburg, we do not know the man in anything approaching depth, we have 
nonetheless been rewarded by this exposure to his remarkable body of work, as 
well as to a commendable appreciation of his commitment to social change. 
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Cuban Urban Agriculture as a Strategy 
for Food Sovereignty 


Christina Ergas 


Sinan Koont, Sustainable Urban Agriculture in Cuba (Gainesville, FL: 
University Press of Florida, 2011), 208 pages, $74.95, hardback. 


The agricultural revolution in Cuba has ignited the imaginations of people 
all over the world. Cuba’s model serves as a foundation for self-sufficiency, 
resistance to neocolontalist development projects, innovations in agroecology, 
alternatives to monoculture, and a more environmentally sustainable society. 
Instead of turning towards austenty measures and making concessions to large 
international powers during a severe economic downturn, Cubans reorganized 
food production and worked to gain food sovereignty as a means of 
subsistence, environmental protection, and national security.’ While these 
efforts may have been born of economic necessity, they are impressive as they 
have been developed in opposition to a corporate global food regime. 

In Sustainable Urban Agriculture in Cuba, Sinan Koont indicates that 
most of the global South has lost any semblance of food sovereignty—the 
ability to be self-sufficient, to practice a more sustainable form of agriculture, 
and to direct farming toward meeting the needs of people within a country, 
rather than producing cash crops for export (187). The World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund imposed structural adjustment programs and 
free trade agreements on the so-called third world. These policies increased 
the influence of multinational corporations, such as Monsanto and Cargill, in 
global food production. They also encouraged large-scale monocultures, 
whereby food production is specialized by region for international trade. 
These policies threatened the national food security of countries in several 
interrelated ways.” 

First, economically vulnerable countries are subject to the vagaries of the 
international marketplace, fluctuating food prices, and heavily subsidized 
produce from the global North that undermine the ability of the former to 
compete. Second, in a for-profit economic system, certain crops, like 
sugarcane, potato, and corn, are planted to produce biofuels, primarily 
ethanol, instead of food for poor populations. Rich nations that can afford to 
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buy crops for biofuels inflate market prices for food, and when droughts or 
floods destroy whole harvests, then scarce food still goes to the highest bidder. 
Third, nations that specialize in cash crops for export must import food, 
increasing overall insecunty and dependency on trade networks. These 
nations are more vulnerable to changes in the costs of petroleum, as it 
influences expenses associated with transportation, fertilizers, pesticides, and 
the overall price of food. In countmes with higher per capita incomes, 
increasing food costs are an annoyance for many people but not necessarily 
life threatening. In countries with high rates of poverty, price increases can be 
devastating. All of the above problems converged during the 2007-2008 food 
crisis that resulted in nots in Egypt, Hait, Indonesia, Mexico, and 
Bangladesh, just to name a few. 

People worldwide have been affected by these policies and have fought 
back. Some nations have taken to task corporations like Monsanto, as in the 
case of India’s response to genetically modified eggplant, which involved a 
boycott of Monsanto’s products and demands for the eradication of genetically 
modified foods.? There are burgeoning local food movements, even in the 
United States, that despite numerous challenges attempt to produce food 
outside the current large-scale agricultural paradigm. There are also 
international movements that are working to change agricultural policies and 
practices. For example, La Via Campesina is an international movement 
comprised of peasants, small-scale farmers, and their allies. Their primary 
goals are to stop neoliberal policies that promote oligopolistic corporate 
control over agriculture and to promote food sovereignty. 

In conjunction with these movements, Cuba has made remarkable strides 
toward establishing a system of food sovereignty. One of their most notable 
projects in this regard is their institubonalized and organized effort to expand 
agroecological practices, or a system of agriculture that is based on ecological 
principles and environmental concems. Cuba has largely transformed food 
production in order to pursue a more sustainable path. These practices are not 
limited to the countryside. 

Cuba is the recognized leader of urban agriculture.” As Koont highlights, 
the Cuban National Group for Urban Agriculture defines urban agriculture as ` 
the production of food within the urban and peri-urban permeter, using 
intensive methods, paying attention to the human-crop-animal-environment 
interrelationships, and taking advantage of the urban infrastructure with its 
stable labor force. This results in diversified production of crops and animals 
throughout the year, based on sustainable practices which allow the recycling of 
waste materials (29). In 2007, urban agriculture comprised approximately 14.6 
percent of agriculture in Cuba. Almost all of urban agriculture is organic. 

Cuba’s environmental protections and agricultural innovations have gained 
considerable recognition. The 2006 Sustainability Index Report, put together 
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Development Index and Ecological Footprint measures (or natural resource 
use per capita), contends that the only nation in the world that is living 
sustainably is Cuba.° The island nation is particularly lauded for its strides in 
urban food production.’ Sustainable Urban Agriculture in Cuba is the first 
book to take a comprehensive look at this practice around the entire island. 

Koont indicates that the significance of urban agriculture in Cuba is that 
although Cuba is not completely food self-sufficient, it is the only example the 
world has of a country that produces most of its food locally, employing 
agroecological techniques for production. Furthermore, most of the food 
produced is for local consumption. As a result, Cuba has one of the shortest 
producer-to-consumer chains in the world. In this book, Koont documents the 
Impressive transformations that have taken place within this nation. 

While Cuba imports the majority of its calores and protein, urban 
agriculture has increased food security and sovereignty in the area of vegetable 
production. In 2005, Cuba was “importing 60 percent to 70 percent of what 
it consumes [mostly so-called bulk foods] at an estimated cost of $1.5 billion 
to $2 billion annually.” However, urban agriculture within and around 
Havana accounts for 60—90 percent of the produce consumed in the city and 
utilizes about 87,000 acres of land.” Cubans employ various forms of urban 
agriculture, including gardens, reforestation projects, and small-scale livestock 
operations. In 2010, 75 percent of the Cuban population lived in cities—a 
city is defined as such if the population is in excess of 1,000 persons.’° Thus, 
urban food production is the most practical and efficient means to supply the 
population with food. 

These transformations did not suddenly materialize. Koont provides a 
useful overview of the historical circumstances that contributed to changes in 
food production in Cuba. After the 1959 revolution and the subsequent 
imposition of the U.S. embargo, Cuba became reliant on the Soviet Union. 
Cubans used large-scale, industrial, monoculture to produce sugar, which was 
exchanged for Soviet petroleum and currency. The economy was largely tied 
to high-yield sugar production. In a vicious cycle, this type of agriculture 
required importing agrochemical fertilizers, pesticides, herbicides, and oil to 
run heavy machinery. In 1989, three times more arable land in Cuba was 
utilized to produce sugar for export than food for national consumption. Most 
of the Cuban diet came from imported food."! 

When the Soviet Union collapsed in the early 1990s, Cubans and their 
economy suffered greatly. Cubans no longer had access to the inputs required 
to maintain large-scale agriculture, grven how dependent such agniculture is on 
oil. To make matters worse, the end of trade between the Soviet Bloc and 
Cuba resulted in a loss of access to food, which reduced Cubans’ protein 
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intake by 30 percent.’* The system of agriculture that was in place was not 
sustainable or organized for self-sufficiency. Cubans refer to the ensuing 
period of resource scarcity as the Special Period in Peace Time. This period 
included shortages of food, fuel, and medicine. Faced with food scarcity and 
malnutrition, Cubans had to revamp their food production systems, which 
included collectively producing a vanety of crops in the most efficient manner 
possible. Additionally, the necessary mission of Cuban politicians, ecologists, 
farmers, scientists, biologists, and farm workers was to mend the ecological 
cycles of interdependence that large-scale, exploitative agriculture destroyed.”* 

In spite of these hardships, Cuban society was equipped to contend with 
the ensuing crisis, given the country’s specific commitments and agroecological 
projects that were already in operation. The Cuban government and 
leadership worked to provide insttutional support to re-direct food production 
and to enable the development of an extensive urban agricultural project. 
Governmental policies, following the 1959 revolution, that priontized 
extending education, science, and technology served as a springboard for these 
new agricultural projects. First, the revolutionary government established 
organizations to address social problems and concerns. [hese organizations 
served as supply and distribution networks for food and centers for research 
that examined farmers’ traditional knowledge, continuing education programs 
that taught agroecological practices, distribution of technological innovations, 
and evaluation of existing programs and operations. Second, the government 
prioritized human resources and capabilities. Thus, the Cuban government 
invested in human capital by making education more widely available and 
accessible at all levels. Making use of the organizational infrastructure and 
investing in the Cuban people made the agroecological transition possible 
during the economic censis in the early 1990s. 

Koont examines how the early agroecological projects, prior to the Special 
Period, served as a basis for future development and expansion of the 
revolutionary transformation of agriculture in Cuba. Science is publicly owned 
and directed toward furthering human development, rather than capital 
accumulation. Cuba had the human resources to address food scarcity, given 
that they had 11 percent of the scientists in Latin America. Scientists were 
already experimenting with agroecology, in order to take advantage of 
ecological synergisms, utilizing biodiversity and biological pest control. These 
efforts were focused on diminishing the need for inputs such as artificial 
fertilizers and pesticides. Other projects included integrating animals into 
rotational grazing systems with crops and diversifying with polycultures. 
Cubans also began recycling sugarcane waste as cattle feed; the cows, in turn, 
excrete waste that is applied to soil as fertilizer, thereby restoring ecological 
interdependence. By combining manure with worm castings, Cubans were 
able to fertilize most of their crops organically without having to import 
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experiences of my life. I had never encountered such a clear exposition of 
social reality. He explained that the division in the world wasn’t between 
Black and white but rather the oppressed, who were mostly people of 
color, and the oppressors who were mostly white. He also put forward a 
positive role for whites—but not within the Black struggle. Our role was 
to fight the system and organize within our own communities. Three days 
later, he was dead. (28) 


David also traces the development of his anti-sexist analysis, beginning 
with an honest accounting of the damage he inflicted on others while racking 
up sexual conquests in the era of free love: “My scoring mentality ended up 
hurting people in situations where they were emotionally vulnerable. In 
retrospect, given the era, I can understand the context for my cavalier 
attitudes—but it is still hard to accept that the hurt on Corrine’s face didn’t 
break through my male conditioning. And not incidentally, her subsequent 
need to avoid me meant that the Vietnam Committee lost a valuable member” 
(53). 

Beyond David’s candor, he also looks more broadly at the ways in which 
sexism weakened the entire movement: “Ant-imperialist men, with our crass 
sexism, have a major share of the responsibility for this setback of historic 
proportions: the failure at that time to forge a strong alliance and synergy 
between anti-imperialism and feminism. Such an alliance would have made 
both sides’ politics more revolutionary and humane, with the Left developing 
a fuller program around women, and feminists becoming a major force to- 
move an oppressed sector of whites toward anti-racism” (60—61). 

David’s political development continued at a breakneck pace as the war 
intensified both abroad and in America’s cities: 


It was the most insane of times; it was the most sane of times. Those nine 
months, from the split of SDS June 8, 1969) to the tragic townhouse 
explosion where three bright and idealistic but badly offcourse activists 
were killed (March 6, 1970), were the most frenetic, transforming, and 
out-of-kilter months imaginable.... 

How can I say that it was also the most sane of times? The sad 
reality is that the status quo, the day-to-day comfort, the conventional 
wisdom of empire is insanely anti-human. True human sanity does not 
consist of remaining calm, cool, collected—going on with life as usual— 
while the government murders Black activists, carpet-bombs Viemam, 
trains torturers to “disappear” trade-union organizers in Latin America, 
and enforces the global economics of hunger on Africa. (121-22) 


David’s recollections of life underground in Denver are riveting and 
probably the strongest in the book in terms of narrative writing: all-night self- 
criticism sessions, awkward orgies, fighting cops in the streets, headline- - 
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grabbing actions, close calls, and attempted infiltrations. It’s almost hard to 
believe, in the same way that it’s hard to grasp how close the possibility of 
“revolution in our lifetime” was during that explosive era. There are lessons 
_ here too—but David seems to relax into the storytelling a bit more, and it’s an 
effective shift. 

He says few words about his relationship with Kathy Boudin, but their 
mutual love for their son is evident in one of the most poignant sections of the 
book, detailing the challenges and joys of having a baby in such a precarious 
situation. The moment when they must leave him with frends to serve their 
prison sentences 1s heartbreaking, and a reminder of the very real sacrifices these 
men and women made in order to resist impenalism. 

With this book David has given us a gift with many layers to explore, though 
he has yet to satisfy his son Chesa’s request to write about life in prison. There 
are thirty more years of the story we re still waiting to hear, and beyond. 


-eU 
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fertilizer from long distances. Their experimentation also included creating 
urban organopdénicos, which were constructed four years before the Soviet 
collapse. Organopénicos are raised beds of organic materials confined in 
rectangular walls where plants are grown in areas with poor soil quality. 
Additionally, personal household plots had long existed within urban areas." 
Altogether these experiments and projects served as the foundation to pursue 
greater self-sufficiency, a system of urban agriculture, and a more sustainable 
form of food production. 

The pursuit of food sovereignty has yielded many benefits. Urban 
agriculture has increased food production, employment, environmental 
recovery and protection, and community building. Perhaps the most 
impressive strides are in the area of food security. In the early 1990s, during 
the Special Period, Cubans’ caloric intake decreased to approximately 1,863 
calones a day. In the midst of food scarcity, Cuba ramped up food 
production. Between 1994 and 2006, Cubans increased urban output by a 
thousand fold, with an annual growth rate of 78 percent a year. In 2001, 
Cubans cultivated 18,591 hectares of urban land; in 2006, 52,389 hectares 
were cultivated. As a result of these efforts, the caloric intake for the 
population averaged 3,356 calories a day in 2005. During the economic 
crisis, unemployment sharply increased. However, the creation of extensive 
urban agricultural programs, which included centers of information and 
education, provided new jobs that subsumed 7 percent of the workforce and 
provided good wages. 

Urban agriculture and reforestation projects also constituted important 
gains for the environment. Shifting food production away from reliance on 
fossil fuels and petrochemicals is better for human health and reduces the 
carbon dioxide emissions associated with food production. Urban 
reforestation projects provide sinks for air pollution and help beautify cites. 
Finally, local production of food decreases food miles. It also requires both 
local producers and consumers. Therefore, community members get to know 
each other and are responsible for each other through the production and 
consumption of food. | 

Sustainable Urban Agriculture in Cuba is a detailed documentation of the 
agroecological transformation in Cuba. Koont delivers a significant amount of 
information regarding the mechanics of urban agriculture. He highlights the 
enabling factors of urban agniculture in Cuba, which are the government’s 
creation of the organizational infrastructure and their investment in human 
capital. He also provides an assessment of the results from urban agriculture. 
The results he discusses are gains made in food production, increased 
employment, environmental recovery and protection, and community building. 

However, the majority of the book reads like a dry technical manual or 
guide to urban agriculture, something akin to official Cuban government 
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documents. There are many bulleted lists throughout each chapter that outline 
types of crops grown, strategies, key features of urban agriculture in Cuba, 
collaborating organizations, evaluation cniteria, tons of produce in each 
province, program objectives, and the lists go on. While the book contains a 
significant amount of information regarding process, extent, technology, 
education, and evaluation surrounding urban agriculture in Cuba, it does little 
in the way of setting up a theoretical framework and thoroughly exploring the 
significance of Cuba’s model of urban agriculture for the world. The 
introduction and the final chapter of the book are the two chapters that touch 


on Cuba’s relevance and implications. In addition, Koont offers minimal 
critical analysis of the challenges that Cubans still face in their quest for food 


sovereignty. 

Despite these shortcomings, Koont provides a much-needed detailed 
account of the strides made in Cuban urban agriculture. Cuba’s example has 
clear implications for food sovereignty and security for the rest of the world. 
With the very real threat of climate change, potential energy crises, market 
fluctuations, worldwide droughts, or other economic and environmental 
problems that may force nations to relocalize food production, this example 
can serve as a template for future food sovereignty. We can continue to learn 
from Cuba as they generate new technologies and innovations in organic 
urban agficulture into the future. In addition, the Cuban example serves as a 
testament to the potential for a society's resilience and is worth investigating 
not just for their innovations, but for inspiration. 


Notes 


1. Koont defines food soversignty as “the right of aach people to dafine their own policies concerning agricultura, 
to protect and regulate their national agricultural production and markets with the aim of sustainable 
development, to decide to whet axtent they want to be salf-sufficient in food, and to prevent their domestic 
markets from being inundated with subsidized products from other countrias. The emphasis is on local, 
ecologically sustainable production of culturally appropriate, wholesome, and nutritive foods. Thus conceived, 
food sovereignty incorporates the concept of food security {adequate food supplies to meet the population’s 
needs} and even overlaps with national security” (187). Also see Daniel Whittel and Orlando Rey Santos, 
“Protecting Cuba’s Environment: Efforts to Design and Implement Effective Environmental Laws and Policies in 
Cuba,” Cuban Studies 37 (2006): 73-103. 

2. According to the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, “food security exists when all people, 
at all times, have physical and economic access to sufficient, safe and nutritious food to meet their dietary needs 
and food praferences for an active and healthy ife.” Sea Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
"World Food Summit: Rome Declaration on World Food Security,” November 13, 1996, http:/Mfao.org. 

3. “India Blocks Sale of Monsanto GM Crop,” February 10, 2010, http-/idemocracynow.org. 

4, Christina Ergas, “A Model of Sustainable Living: Cofective Identity in an Urban Ecovillage,” Organization and 
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National Public Radio, March 30, 2011, http:/{npr.org. 

5. Adriana Premat, “Moving Between the Plan and the Ground: Shifting Perspectives on Urban Agriculture in 
Havana, Cuba,” in Luc J. A. Mougeot, ed., Agropolis: The Social, Political and Environmental Dimensions of 
Urban Agriculture (Sterling, VA: Earthscan and the International Development Research Centre IDRC, 2005), 
153-188. i 

6. Chris Hails, Jonathon Loh, and Steven Goldfinger, Living Planet Report 2006 (Gland, Switzerland: WWF-World 
Wide Fund For Nature, 2006). 

7. Nelso Companion, et. sl., “The Growth of Urban Agriculture,” in Fernande Funes, ot. al, eds., Sustainable 
Agriculture and Resistance (Oakland, CA: Food First Books, 2002), 220-236; Adriana Premat, “Moving 
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80, no. 8 (2008): 1-13; Sinan Koont, “The Urban Agriculture of Havana,” Monthly Review 60, no. 8 (2009): 
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10. Oficina Naciona! de Estadisticas (ONE) República de Cuba. “3.7 - Poblacién Residente y Densidad da Población 
por Provincies, Según Zonas Urbana y Rural,“ 2011, http:/ione.cu, accessed Aprd 11, 2012. 
11. Also sae Sinan Koont, “The Urban Agriculture of Havana.” 
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Examining the Bases of Power, 
Inequality, and Human Variation 


Stefano B. Longo and Nicholas Malone 


Agustin Fuentes, Race, Monogamy, and Other Lies They Told You: 
Busting Myths About Human Nature (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2012), 274 pages, $27.50, hardback. 


Fundamental issues that arise in both popular and academic discussions of 
human behavior are debates over the existence of a universal human nature, 
and the relative importance of biological (often glossed as genetic) versus 
environmental (including sociocultural)determinants. Many disputes within 
and between the natural and social sciences are historically rooted in this 
dichotomy. Moreover, political discourse and social policy influence, and are 
profoundly influenced by, these debates. 

Like many before him, Agustin Fuentes takes on this issue in his latest book 
Race, Monogamy, and Other Lies They Told You: Busting Myths About 
Human Nature. However, making use of a wealth of data from both the natural 
and social sciences, Fuentes’s examination makes a contnbution toward 
transcending such traditional—and false—scholarly chasms by providing more 
nuanced explanations. In acknowledging and engaging with the complexities of 
the human condition, Fuentes’s work goes a long way toward burying some of 
the most pervasive myths about human beings, acer life, and the prospects for 
human social development. 

In a style reminiscent of the esteemed saad biologist Stephen Jay 
Gould, Fuentes uses an interdisciplinary analytical approach in order to 
debunk widespread and often harmful misconceptions about the biological 
determinants of human behavior and social life. At the center of his argument 
is the notion that humans are “naturenurtural,” an onginal catchword used to 
descnbe a principal feature of human behavior. Fuentes explains that human 
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behavior is “a true synthesis of nature and nurture, not just a product of 
adding nurture to nature” (16). Thus, throughout the book Fuentes provides 
a powerful descnption of the ways that material nature creates the basic 
conditions of human life, but also describes how sociocultural context and 
experience interacts with nature (biology) to shape each other. He argues 
that: “As a human organism we are born into a suite of inherited ecologies, 
cultural patterns, and social contexts that immediately become entangled with 
our biological structures, initiating a process of biocultural development: we 
are naturenurtural” (66). 

As a biological anthropologist with an expertise in primate behavior, 
Fuentes recognizes the importance of human biological characteristics that 
have provided the structure and framework for human behavior. Yet, he 
clearly explains that the parameters and dnvers of human behavior are not 
simply biologically defined, and that the potentials of human nature are not 
the same as performance or expression. [he potential, or conceivable range of 
variation of exhibited human behavior, is promoted or constrained by both 
physical and social forces. Thus modern social conditions become a primary 
actor in guiding human behavior, and what we often think of as human 
nature. 

Fuentes’s approach appears to be influenced not only by Gould (although 
he is not cited directly), but by the great “dialectical” biologist Richard 
Lewontin whose work on human variation and race provides a foundation for 
the book’s treatment of race, gender, and the social and biological 
misconceptions about both.! Lewontin’s groundbreaking article on human 
variation provided the physical evidence that undermined the existence of 
biologically delineated human races, showing that genetic variation between 
so-called races were not significantly different than those within socially 
defined racial groups. It is important to note that, somewhat ironically, the 
persistence of racial inequalities can become “embodied—literally—in the 
biological well-being of racialized groups and individuals.”* Therefore, for a 
range of biological outcomes and health disparities among racially defined 
groups, the smoking gun is found to rest within social rather than biological 
difference. Therefore, at the heart of the book lies an approach to 
understanding human biology, nature, and social life, as intricately related to 
power, social inequality, and human exploitation. 

Fuentes centers his book around three major myths about human nature: 
(1) that humans are divided into biological races; (2) that we are inherently 
ageressive and violent, and that this is an evolutionary adaptation, especially 
in males; and (3) that men and women are very different from one another, 
and behavioral differences between the sexes are hardwired. In doing so, he 
establishes the widespread beliefs in these social myths and proceeds to bust 
them each in turn. This is accomplished using a heavy dose of support from 
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research conducted in the human sciences, and is given application using 
theoretical frameworks originating in the social sciences. 

To exemplify the myth busting toolkit—the primary analytical convention 
that is deployed throughout the book—we bnefly summarize Fuentes’s 
tackling of the notion that there are well-established patterns of difference 
between the sexes. He begins by outlining the four core assumptions about 
sex: (1) that males and females are very different from one another; (2) that 
behavioral differences are hardwired; (3) that it is a natural human goal to 
obtain a “unique and powerful sexually monogamous romantic relationship” 
(159); and (4) that men and women want different things when it comes to 
sexuality, namely sex and relationships, respectively. Each core assumption is 
followed by series of tests for which available evidence can then be scrutinized 
and deemed to either support or refute the assumption under examination. 
For example, given that differences between men and women in sexual 
behavior (i.e., what people actually do) is of primary concer, a key test of the 
fourth assumption is to examine the question of “do the sexes differ 
dramatically in how, when and how much they have sex?” (160). 

After a careful and balanced review of the available data, Fuentes 
concludes that there are relatively few differences in the patterns of sexual 
activity between men and women. Behavioral differences between males and 
females in how they “act on and think about sex” (200) do exist, but the 
evidence suggests that these are the products of cultural and gender-based 
structures, rather than those of evolutionary histones. He masterfully provides 
the evidence that each of the assumptions about human behavior thought to 
reside in our nature or biology is in large part the result of misconceptions 
derived from preconceived ideas that have legitimized various types of social 
inequality and oppression. 

The book illustrates the ways that myths are formed to justify power and 
exploitation. Popular culture, the media, science, and education are 
implicated in the development of simplistic explanations and misinformation 
that reinforces the status quo and legitimizes social hierarchies which are 
supposedly based on biological, and therefore unchangeable, characteristics of 
the human species, or human nature. Fuentes clearly recognizes these biases 
in the classic works, such as those of Hobbes, Rousseau, and Locke. But he 
makes it clear that the belief that human biology is the primary motor of 
human behavior and decision-making, and thus at the core of our current 
social policy and organization, is not an argument that was simply 
promulgated by a conservative elite clinging to power. On the contrary, it 
finds continued support in modern institutions, and is often disseminated by 
forces within science and the media. 

The social supremacy of the power elite is often reaffirmed by resorting to 
the arguments that nature is the source of social disparities, and thus there is 
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little to be done about concerns such as poverty or the subjugation of different 
social groups. Further, these arguments justify the continued concentration of 
wealth and power based on the theory that biological or genetic differences are 
the basis for defining race, class, and gender inequality. Fuentes’s book clearly 
lays out the ways in which these theoretical arguments are unfounded, busting 
the myths that support them. In doing so, he explains that, while humans are 
different from one another, to always associate these differences with 
predefined behavioral and social outcomes is scientifically dubious and 
ultimately socially dangerous. Hence, Fuentes contributes to the evidence that 
modern social life is not a simple outcome of natural forces, but socially and 
historically structured, further substantiating the notion that “human essence is 
no abstraction inherent in each single individual. In reality it is the ensemble 
of social relations.” 

Fuentes’s book offers a glimpse into what Richard Levins calls the “dual- 
nature of science.”* This is the capacity of science to enlighten us about the 
world, and, yet, at the same time science “reflects the conditions of its 
production and the viewpoints of its producers or owners.”” Consequently, the 
book has the potential to advance the liberating power of science because it 
recognizes that knowledge is not produced or interpreted in a social vacuum. 
The result is a critical examination of scientific and popular interpretations of 
human behavior and a product that can chip away at the many assumptions 
regarding the inevitability of social relations and the human condition under 
capitalist development. 


Notes 
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David Gilbert, Love and Struggle: My Life in SDS, the Weather 
Underground, and Beyond (Oakland: PM Press, 2012), 352 pages, 
$22, paperback. 


I started writing to David Gilbert and several other North American 
political prisoners in 2001, shortly after 9/11. To say that these 
correspondences, beginning at such a turning point in history, played a huge 
role in my political development feels like something of an understatement. 
Everything in me has grown stronger through my work with prisoners. My 
analysis of movements, past and present. My understanding of the brutal 
lengths the state will go to crush dissent. My awareness of the prolonged 
nature of this struggle. My commitment to it. 

David was a founding member of Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS), and when the group split into different ideological factions in 1969 
he became a Weatherman (later the Weather Underground Organization). 
He spent more than ten years underground before being captured in an armed 
action with the Black Liberation Army in 1981. And that’s about all I knew 
when | started writing to him. 

With prisoners, that awkward “getting to know you” phase becomes an even 
more self-conscious and frustratmg process than usual. Letters in both directions 
are tom open, read, even confiscated or destroyed by prison mailroom censors. 
Visits are too brief and too infrequent, always under the looming presence of armed 
guards. There are questions I’m not sure if I should ask, and details he may feel too 
closely watched to share. 

Despite it all, through it all, David has been a tremendously gifted 
communicator. His letters burst with life and passion, and his quirky, 
sometimes painfully nerdy, sort of humor. He is so real and so charming in 
those pages that he breaks down some of the barmers between us—the walls, 
the razor wire, the hundreds of miles, the years. He is warm in the coldest of 
environments. He asks about my mother and jokes about my cats. He asks if 
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I’m taking care of myself. 

David’s contributions to the Certain Days: Freedom for Political Prisoners 
Calendar and other publications demonstrate his ongoing commitment to 
building a better world and fostering stronger movements. He is constantly 
reading, thinking, probing. He wants to know where things went wrong and 
what we can do better. In our political discussions he is a seemingly 
inexhaustible source of inspiration and mentorship. Yet these are slow 
conversations, dravm out over months and years. Working on a variety of 
projects together, we are often more concerned with the task at hand than 
delving into the details of his own political development and life outside of 
prison. 

To fill in blanks, I pieced together some of David’s history and ideals from 
pamphlets and web pages—they painted him as a murderous criminal, a 
martyr, and everything in between. Years ago | spent a whole afternoon 
staring at his mug shot, his face beaten and bruised almost beyond 
recognition. | wondered what had led him to that moment, and what those 
torturous first days efter arrest were like. 

In 2004 he released No Surrender, a collection of his pnson wntings. | read it 
ravenously, thrilled to have more insight into his story and the trajectory of his 
thinking over the years. It covered his trial statements, struggles against white 
supremacy and male supremacy, AIDS work behind bars, musings on 
international popular movements, and even several humor pieces and children’s 
stories that he wrote for his young son. 

Many of the insights in these collected writings are mvaluable. For David, 
there is a lesson in everything, and he practices self-criticism more actively and 
honestly than anyone lve ever encountered. For a whole new generation 
facing repression for our own activism, these articles help us leam from both 
the failures and successes of the movements that came before us. 

Yet it still felt like there were so many things, even after all those years and 
writings, that I didn’t know about David’s story. And I wasn’t alone. His son, 
Chesa, now an accomplished scholar, put it bluntly: “Honestly, Dad, I’m not 
enthusiastic about No Surrender. | mean, you have some good stuff there, but 
it’s almost all analytical. People relate much better to personal expenences. Í 
wish you'd write about yours, about what life in prison is like” (6). 

With Love and Struggle David finally begins to open a more personal side 
of himself up to us. In his typically humble fashion, he resisted telling his life 
story for many years. “I always said I wanted to live my life rather than wnite 
about it, and memoir as a form always felt too self-involved, and often too self- 
justifying, for me,” he explains in his introduction (7). 

But Chesa was right; in adding more of the personal to his writings, the 
political message becomes even more powerful. In a senes of vignettes David 
takes us through some of the key moments in his life as an activist. I finally get a 
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more complete picture of his brutal arrest and what led to it: 


Surpnising that they're hitting me in the face too. Aren’t they worried 
about visible signs of the beating? Are they so enraged that they're not 
thinking? Or do they feel that the car crash that ended the chase gives 
them cover for any bruises?...It’s October 20, 1981. The little drama of 
my “interrogation” follows the much bigger one of a Brink’s armored car 
robbery that went ternbly wrong: Unexpected gunshots at the scene; 
someone who just happens to be looking out a rear window at an 
otherwise deserted and obscure spot sees the sloppy switch of vehicles; the 
escape truck gets caught at a red light, by the entrance to the NY 
Thruway, as police come to set up a roadblock; a shootout; a car chase on 
unfamiliar streets; a crash, relatively mild but enough to stop the car, as 
our Honda can’t quite negotiate a sudden right-angle turn. Maybe at that 
point revolutionary ideals call for a shootout, but I don’t have a gun and 
wouldn’t be effective if I did. So it is capture instead. (1 1) 


David describes the long night of interrogation, beatings, and threats in 
vivid detail. But as always, he offers a lesson: “As tense as things are, I’m 
spared any anxiety at all about whether to talk. That’s a bedrock pninciple, 
one based on the reality that, however bad a situation is, ratting throws others 
into the same cauldron. So my focus is on bobbing and weaving—physically 
and psychologically—trying to minimize the damage | sustain. It’s not even 
defiance or resolve; it’s just that talking is never even an option that enters into 
my mind” (13). David's lack of bravado but steadfastness in such a terrifying 
situation sets an example for activists who continue to face arrests and 
interrogations—many less harsh than what he endured. 

“How the hell did I end up in such dire straights?” he asks, and with that 
returns to the starting point of his journey, weaving the tale through his 
comfortable childhood in upper middle-class Brookline, Massachusetts, 
awakening to the reality of racism through Martin Luther King, Jr., the lunch 
counter sit-ins in North Carolina, years as a student organizer at Columbia 
University during the 1960s, anti-racist work with white working class youth, 
resistance against the war in Vietnam, split from SDS to become part of 
Weather, and life underground. Throughout it all David shares his thought 
process as he transforms from a liberal to a revolutionary. 


On February 18, 1965, Malcolm spoke to a capacity audience in the 
Barnard gymnasium. | was there, although with mixed feelings. I felt 
favorably toward him because I supported Black militancy, but his 
nationalism made me uneasy—would I be rejected just because I was 
white? What role did we have in the struggle? 

It is rare that a mere speech has lasting impact on one’s 
consciousness. But seeing Malcolm speak was one of the formative 
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The history of capitalism is replete with cases of successful captains of 
industry who, suddenly concerned with their place in history, decide to write a 
book celebrating their achievements, while articulating a new philosophy of 
philanthropic capitalism—usually with the help of a ghostwriter or 
“collaborator” of some sort. 

The most successful instance of this is Henry Ford, who famously 
introduced the five-dollar day for a majonty of the production workers in his 
auto-assembly plants to counter the enormously high turnover in those 
plants—the result of horrendous working conditions. Journalist Samuel 
Crowther collaborated on three books (beginning with My Life and Werk in 
1922) with Ford, in which the latter, ostensibly in his own words, was 
portrayed as a far-sighted entrepreneur who understood that high wages were 
needed in the age of high-production, high-consumption capitalism. The term 
“Fordism” was widely adopted in the Europe of Ford’s day to refer to the 
supposedly benign capitalism of Crowther’s Ford. However, in the United 
States, where the reality of Henry Ford was better known, the notion of 
Fordism in this sense failed to take hold untl the 1980s, some forty years after 
Ford’s death (finally entering into works like Michael Harrington’s The Next 
Left). U.S. labor could not easily forget the extreme exploitation in Ford’s 
plants, Ford’s virulent anti-Semitism, or the severity of his opposition to the 
New Deal. In 1932 Ford’s notorious Service Department under Harry 
Bennett—along with the police (the police chief was a former Ford 
detective)—opened fire with pistols and machine guns at point-blank range 
on the Ford Hunger March in Dearborn, Michigan, wounding around fifty 
and killing four marchers outright (a fifth died later of his wounds). A New 
York Times photographer got a bullet in the head. Bennett himself, Ford’s 
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right-hand man, emptied his pistol on the marchers (see John Bellamy Foster, 
“The Fetish of Fordism,” Monthly Review, March 1988; Maurice Sugar, 
The Ford Hunger March). 

Today, however, Crowther’s doctored version of Ford prevails. The 
mythology of a progressive “Fordism” is now avidly promoted by right and 
left alike—-as in the PBS documentary on Ford's life that aired in January 
2013 in celebration of the 150th anniversary of his birth. The documentary 
managed to avoid all mention of the Ford Hunger March, or “Ford 
Massacre” as it was also called—-though it did allude to Bennett and his 
brutal tactics on behalf of Ford in less murderous contexts. 

In the same genre as Ford’s three books in collaboration with Crowther, is a 
new book, Conscious Capitalism: Liberating the Heroic Spirit of Business, 
wntten by Whole Foods Market co-CEO John Mackey in collaboration with 
Bentley University professor of marketing Raj Sisodia. Whole Foods Market is 
a high-end grocery chain specializing in organic and natural produce which has 
emerged as a large, multi-billion corporation; Mackey is fifth on the Forbes list 
of top U.S. capitalists in food markets. Mackey’s claim to represent a more 
conscientious type of capitalist was based initially on his 2005 challenge to 
Milton Friedman’s contention that a corporation’s sole purpose was the pursuit 
of profits. In contrast, Mackey insisted that Friedman was wrong and that 
capitalism could become a system for the pursuit of profits in a more limited 
sense—not as an end in itself, but in order “to create value for all of its 
constituencies” (Mackey, “Putting Customers Ahead of Investors,” Reason, 
October 2005). | 

Around the time of his debate with Fredman, Mackey was regularly 
proclaiming that his CEO salary at Whole Foods Markets was capped at 
fourteen times that of the average, regular full-time worker in the corporation—a 
claim widely disseminated in the media. However, no less an authonty than 
Forbes demonstrated in 2006 that Mackey was deliberately deceiving the 
public. Standard comparisons made between the “employee income” of CEOs 
and the eamings of production and nonsupervisory workers are based on taking 
into account the total compensation of each, including not only wages and 
salaries but also benefits—incorporating, m the case of higher management 
especially, bonuses and the value of stock options. In Mackey’s case, as Forbes 
pointed out, it was true that hig CEO salary of $436,000 in 2006 was fourteen 
times the average worker's pay of $32,000. But that left out the fact that when 
his stock options were added in his full compensation that year came to a grand 
total of $2.7 million (“Whole Foods: Spinning CEO Pay,” Forbes, April 20, 
2006). Of course this $2.7 million was only the compensation for his “labor” in 
overseeing his corporation. Mackey currently owns 61 percent of the total stock 
of Whole Foods Market. So in addition to what he earns for his “labor” he also 
receives today over 60 percent of capital’s share of the total value added 
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generated by the corporation. 

Responding to the Forbes critique Mackey dropped his CEO salary to $1 a 
year, making his total compensation (including stock options) for his “labor” 
around $800,000 for 2012, roughly nineteen times that of the compensation of 
the. average full-ttme (not average nonsupervisory) worker at Whole Foods 
(“#490 John P. Mackey,” Forbes.com, accessed January 30, 2013; Tiffany 
Hsu, “Whole Foods’ John Mackey,” LA times.com, January 25, 2013. On 
the division of national income between capital and labor see Fred Magdaff and 
John Bellamy Foster, “Class War and Labor’s Declining Share” in this issue of 
MR). 

Reading Conscious Capitalism one gets the sense of a wolf elaborately 
dressed up in sheep’s clothing. The book is full of references to the promotion 
of “value” for stakeholders, playing on the triple sense of value as cash nexus, 
use value, and cultural value. Recognizing that Whole Foods Market caters to 
a relatively upscale and “enlightened” population, Mackey, together with 
Sisodia, salted the book liberally with references to progressive and caring 
individuals: Albert Einstein, Viktor Frankl, Mahatma Gandhi, Martn 
Luther King, Jr., Harper Lee, Abraham Lincoln, Nelson Mandela, Tom 
Paine, Albert Schweitzer, George Bernard Shaw, Mother Teresa, Studs 
Terkel, Henry David Thoreau—even Karl Marx is mentioned with no 
outright cnticism. However, looking more closely at the book one notes that 
Mackey underscored his own intellectual kinship with “a number of free- 
enterprise economists and thinkers, including Friedrich Hayek, Ludwig von 

Mises, Milton Friedman, Jude Wannisk... Thomas Sowell, and many 
others.” As he puts it: “I thought to myself, “Wow, this all makes sense. This 
is how the world really works” (4). 

Hence, in spite of all the references to a new form of “heroic capitalism,” 
which cares about employees and customers, Mackey, like most of his class, is a 
strong proponent of the most extreme forms of neoliberal exploitation. Both in 
Conscious Capitalism and in his public actions he has shown himself to be 
virulently anti-union, priding himself on keeping Whole Foods Market 100 
percent union free, and slashing the wages of his workers even as profits have 
increased. He opposes government social-service spending, insisting that Social 
Secunty and Medicare should be drastically cut, and calling Obamacare 
“fascism.” Although Whole Foods Market parades the fact that it provides 
health insurance to its long-term workers it has often been under onerous terms, 
with the workers having to pay in 2009 a general yearly deductible of $1,300 out 
of their meager wages before insurance begins to cover 80 percent of their 
medical costs (Judy Dugan, “Whole Foods’ Crummy Employee Insurance,” 
ConsumerWatchdog.org, August 20, 2009). According to payscale.com, the 
pay levels of Whole Foods Market are typically 7 percent below the going market 
rate (“How This Employer Pays: Whole Foods Market, Inc.,” payscale.com). 
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Consequently, nonsupervisory workers at Whole Foods cannot afford to buy 
food there, given its very high prices, despite employee discounts. Even Whole 
Foods Market’s commitment to organic products has been questioned (Fred 
Maloney, “Is Whole Foods Wholesome?” Slate, March 17, 2006). Mackey is 
on record as declaring, “climate change is perfectly natural and not necessarily 
bad” (Whole Foods CEO: ‘Climate Change is Not Necessanly Bad,” 
Guardian, January 18, 2013). | 

All of this fits Mackey’s philosophy, in which he avows: “Much of today’s 
animosity toward capitalism stems from a misconception that we need to share 
all resources fairly and equitably.” In his attempt to defend growing 
inequality, he contends, “the poor can become wealthier without requiring the 
well-off to become poorer” (17). But ultimately, the main goal for Mackey, as 
with any personification of capital, is to become richer both absolutely and 
relatively, leaving the poor far behind. Mackey is not particularly culpable in 
this respect, since this is built into the nature of capitalism itself. What 
Mackey and Sisodia articulate is certainly a “Conscious Capitalism.” In that 
sense the book is well named. It is not, however, what it purports to be— 


capitalism with a conscience. [hat would be a contradiction indeed. 
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On The Shahbagh Movement Against 
War Criminals Of 1971 


Badruddin Umar 


Some young people gathered on the cross-roads of Shahbagh in Dhaka on 
February 5, 2013, to protest against the judgment of the International Crimes 
Tribunal (CT) which sentenced Kader Mollah, a 1971 war criminal, to life 
imprisonment. [hey demanded capital punishment for Mollah and eight 
others who are now under tnial in the ICT. 

In many ways it was an extraordinary situation. First, this demand was 
being made to a war crimes tnbunal which has been constituted for the first 
time after forty-two years since the end of the war of independence and the 
emergence of Bangladesh in 1971. Second, the trial is being conducted only 
of some local collaborators of the then Pakistan government and the Pakistan 
army. [he 195 Pakistani army officers who were initially identified as the 
principal war criminals and on whose bidding the collaborators committed 
their crimes, have been left out of this trial. 

Today it seems amazing that in spite of the Bangladesh government’s 
occasionally demanding apology from Pakistan government for war crimes of 
1971, a demand for the return of the 195 army criminals for trial in 
Bangladesh was never made. But the Awami League (AL) government 
under Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had forgiven all the arrested Pakistani army 
personnel, including the 195 identified criminal army officers, and returned 
them to their country as a gesture of goodwill towards Pakistan! In this case, 
in their own interest, India played the role of a decisive mediator. Referring to 
this gesture of goodwill Sheikh Mujibur Rahman ‘magnanimously’ declared 
that the people of Bangladesh knew how to forgive and forget. 


Badruddin Umar, Marxst politician and historian, is the president of Jatiya Mukti 
Council. His works on the history of the Bengali language movement and contemporary politics 
(1947-52) in three volumes is particularly mentionable. His works in English include: ‘Politics 
and Society in East Pakistan and Bangladesh’, ‘Imperialism and General Crisis of the 
Bourgeoisie in Bangladesh’, ‘The Indian National Movement’ and ‘The Emergence of 
Bangladesh: Class Struggles in East Pakistan, 1947-1958" (Vol. 1) and ‘Rise of Bengali 
Nationalism, 1958-1971’ (Vol, 2). 
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Yet in spite of this, in fact false, declaration of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
on behalf of the people of Bangladesh, the latter never forgot the atrocities 
committed against them, and they have always sought justice against the 
military and civilian war criminals who perpetrated every imaginable cnme 
against them. Nothing could be a more conclusive proof of this than the 
movement for the proper tial and punishment of the 1971 war criminals 
which began on February 5. 

A small number of young men and women started the movement, but 
almost immediately it began to spread like wildfire all over the country. The 
way it spread cannot be properly explained only in terms of peoples’ desire to 
try and punish the war cnminals of 1971. In this connection it should be 
noted that the movement has started by a new generation of people who had 
no direct experience of Pakistani atrocities committed in 1971. They were not 
even born at that time. Thus the stirring which happened was caused by 
reasons other than the mere desire of the people to punish the war criminals, 
though at the surface nothing else was visible. It actually happened because © 
the ground was prepared by what happened to the people of this ‘country since 
the independence of Bangladesh. 

During the independence movement and the war, the aspirations of the 
people were very high. But after independence the government led by Sheikh 
Mupib threw overboard what the people actually stood for and what they 
understood by the spirit of liberation war. 

This is a situation which cannot be understated in trying to understand the 
Shahbagh Movement. It appeared as the focal point of the revolt against what 
the ruling classes of Bangladesh and the ruling parties, including the AL, the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP), etc, had perpetrated upon the people 
of this country since independence. 

Generally, people, including the online Bloggers (nihators of the 
Movement), suspected that the failure to impose the death penaly on Kader 
Mollah was a result of a secret understanding between the Bangladesh 
Jamaat-e-Islami (Jamaat)—the party which opposed the independence war and 
collaborated with Pakistan—and the Awami League, who were believed to be 
trying to isolate the Jamaat from the BNP and break up their election 
alliance. Thus initially the Shahbagh movement was directed not only against 
the Jamaat, but also indirectly against the Awami League government who 
were assumed to have influenced the court. 

The movement against war criminals gathered considerable momentum on 
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February 6 and huge masses of students and young people, in tens of 
thousands, assembled in Shahbagh and continued to stay there round the 
clock. They began to stay there even during the night, chanting slogans 
demanding the death sentence for Kader Mollah and others under mal. They 
also declared that they would not allow any political party to join the 
movement. [hey even threw water bottles at some AL leaders who went there 
and wanted to speak. Realizing the seriousness of the situation and in order to 
direct attention away from them and to somehow contain the movement, AL 
moved quickly. Direct interference being out of question, they employed some 
pro-AL intellectuals who are always found at their service. Taking advantage 
of the ant-Jamaat position of the Bloggers who are leading the movement, 
AL intellectuals and cultural activists aligned themselves with them and saw 
to it that no other issues were raised by the Shahbagh movement except death 
penalty for the war criminals and imposition of ban on Jamaati-e-Islami. In 
this they succeeded. But it was quite significant that no picture of Sheikh 
-Mujib was displayed at Shahbagh, which is very usual in situations like this, 
and no: slogan was permitted to glorify him in spite of some sporadic attempts 
to do so. Occasionally a few AL leaders could manage to speak there, but 
their profile was low and they were convincingly marginalized. It was quite 
amazing because of the fact that in order to show their after-the-fact support 
for the Shahbagh Movement the AL government took the unprecedented step 
to supply food and drinking water to the thousands of people who maintained 
their presence day and night uninterruptedly for weeks at the Shahbagh cross- 
roads. Temporary toilet facilities were also provided. Adequate police 
protection was given to protect them against any possible Jamaat attack. 

_ The Bloggers used modem technological facilities to communicate with 
one another and more widely, and to gather the people at Shahbagh and then 
spread the movement to other areas of the country. But a few of them, 
numbering about five, being quite irresponsible, overzealous and mischievous 
launched an anti-Islam propaganda and even slander campaign against 
prophet Mohammad. It would not be a matter of surprise if this was instigated 
by some quarters as a part-of an expectable conspiracy. But whatever was the 
case, the Jamaat people found it quite handy as a strong propaganda issue. 
What might seem surprising is that some of the pro-Jamaat newspapers, 
websites and spokespersons reprinted and extensively publicized the same 
slanders against Islam and the prophet which they themselves denounced. 
They spread the material far beyond what was possible for the onginal 
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Bloggers in order to denounce all the Bloggers and the Shahbagh Movement 
as anti-Islamic. In spite of repeated and strong protests by the leaders and 
workers of the movement, the Jamat propaganda continued unabated. They 
tried to divide the people as pro and anti-Islam. This helped the AL 
immensely, because it provided an opportunity for them to fraternize with the 
activists of the Shahbagh Movement. 

The Jamaat-e-Islami continued their propaganda against the Bloggers, 
began to call strikes day after day and then unleashed a reign of terror on the 
streets by throwing cocktails and home-made bombs, torching vehicles, shops, 
and office buildings and making attacks on innocent office-goers and other 
commuters. [hey even set fire to inter-city trains in Rajshahi and Dhaka. 

On February 28, the ICT gave death penalty to Delwar Hossain 
Satyedee, a Jamaat leader and war criminal. The Jamaat reacted against it by 
declaring stike and indulging in large scale vandalism in Dhaka and 
throughout the country. The police, including armed police, came out in large 
numbers, baton-charged and tear-gassed them and in an unprecedented 
manner opened fire upon the crowds kilhng about a hundred people and 
injuring hundreds of others in a single day. A few policemen were also killed 
during the confrontation. 

At this stage, the BNP which so far kept a distance from the Jamaat and 
did not align themselves with their agitation, came out in support of Jamaat. 
Departing from their earlier position they also termed the Shahbagh 
Movement as a movement of atheists and anti-Islamic elements. The 
organizers of the Shahbagh Movement were not anti-religious or ant-BNP. 
They had requested them to support their cause. They opposed all strikes 
called by the Jamaat, but declined to oppose a strike called by the BNP, 
declaring at the same time that they were not against other political parties 
and their programs. ‘But the BNP, by joining the Jamaat movement against 
the trial of war criminals, tended to push the Shahbagh Movement closer to 
the AL. | 

The leaders of the Shahbagh Movement have declared that their 
movement would continue until all the war criminals are hanged. But no 
movement like this can retain its steam for long. It may continue somehow, but 
a return to the days of February is unlikely. If the movement could develop 
into a movement for democratic nights, for fulfillment of the aspirations of the 
people during the war of independence, then it could be a different story. But 
the Bloggers are no politicians, they have no deeply rooted ideological 
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orientation for leading, or even initiating a political movement, and in spite of 
not allowing any direct involvement of the AL with this movement, they are 
under the umbrella of pro-AL intellectuals and cultural activists. It now seems 
that the Shahbagh Movement is losing its steam and has already begun to 
peter out. 

But this does not mean that the movement will fail to create a positive 
impact on the subsequent political developments in this country. This uprising 
of the great masses of young people happened because the social ground for 
this kind of movement was already created by the situation obtaining in the 
country and the Kader Mollah case was the spark which made it happen. It 
tumed out to be a big and widespread spontaneous movement. But a 
spontaneous movement does not mean a movement that emerged without the 
prior development of necessary objective social relations and conditions. The 
failure to try and punish the war criminals by the regime of Sheikh Mujib and 
the successive regimes, the wanton plunder of public property and resources, 
the high and widespread corruption by the ruling parties, the deprivation of 
the people in all areas of life, the brutal suppression of all democratic and 
progressive political activities and movements for a long forty-two years, have 
created a situation in which people are desperately wanting a social change. 
The Movement indeed started by calling for the death penalty of 1971 war 
criminals, but this only superficially indicates the real cause of this movement. 
It may be considered as a spark which initiated it. But the real causes lie deep 
in the womb of the society. v- 

It has to be mentioned at this point that inability of the pro-Awami 
League intellectuals and cultural activists to display the picture of Sheikh 
Mujib, the so called father of the nation, at the Shahbagh cross-roads; their 
inability to raise slogans for glorifying him, and the inability of Prime Minister 
Sheikh Hasina to visit Shahbagh and address the gathering there, clearly 
indicate‘ a process of rejection of the existing pattern of politics, including the 
amorphous political humdrum of the AL in the name of preserving and 
promoting the spinit of the liberation war. 

For forty-two long years now the newly-formed middle class people, the 
students and the youth of this country, were engaged in the pursuit of their 
own interests and they remained politically inactive. Taking advantage of this, 
the ruling class political parties drew the students and the youth into their 
orbit, the vicious circle of their corruption, plunder, and terrorism. Any 
thought of social change and action was almost completely absent among 
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them. In spite of the fact that the objective of the Shahbagh Movement has no 
direct relation with the movement for social change, in spite of the fact that the 
state of the society would remain unchanged even if all the war criminals are 
hanged, the political situation in Bangladesh will not be the same. It is not 
blind optimism to believe that henceforward the students and the youth, and 
the people in general would turn their attention to the basic problems facing 
the people, that they would rapidly and increasingly realize the need for a 
basic and meaningful social change, try to organize and formulate their social 
and political thinking and begin the fight for the kind of social change which 
would fulfill the aspirations of the working people. 

In 1971 the people of this country achieved independence, got a new 
state, but their aspirations were thrown down the drain by the new predator 
ruling classes and the political parties. In this sense the war of peoples’ 
liberation remained incomplete. In spite of certain great limitations of the 
Shahbagh Movement; and in spite of creating political difficulties by raising 
the bogey of communalism by both sections of the ruling clique, a new chapter 
in the struggle for social change has been inaugurated. The people of 
Bangladesh — Bengalis, Santals, Mundas, Rakhains, Hajangs, Garos, 
Biharis, the ethnic communities of Chittagong Hill Tracts and others, 
irrespective of religion and language are henceforward, not going to be passive 
onlookers of the criminal exploitations and repressions of the ruling classes 
and their parties. Conditions for their rise to the occasion have been created 
by the Shahbagh Movement in spite of the many serious limitations and 
failings of the Movement itself. 
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of fiendish torture were young Catholic priests who took seriously the 
religious mission of the Church and believed in the so-called "liberation 
theology." 

Jorge Mario Bergoglio, the new Pope, was at the time the | 
responsible officer of the Jesuit Order in Argentina. He betrayed to the: 
intelligence services of the military dictatorship led by ‘Jorge Rafael ! 
Videla (Army Chief) and Emilio Massera (Navy Chief) the lett: | 
priests Francisco Jalics and Orlando Yorio. The young priests were 
working in a poor community at the start of the military regime. Their `` 
superior Bergoglio ordered them removed from the village and accused 
them of subversion. Days later they were picked up and' 'disappeared" 
by the death squads. They would not, as priests, be murdered—this was 
too dangerous, but Jalics was tortured over a six-month period in the 
Navy Mechanics School. The priest Yorio confirmed ‘contacts , : 
between the Admiral Massera‘and Bergoglio, and openly stated his | 
conviction that it was Bergoglio who turned them over to the death ; 
squads, and even may have seen some of the interrogations. 

For those who can read Spanish, the charges and documentation ~ 
from Argentina sources are formidable. See, for instance, ` 
http://www.argenpress.info/20 | 3/03/el- -nuevo- ‘Bapa-colaboro-con- la- | 
dictadura.html | 

The shameless elevation of Bergoglio, a collaborator in torture and, © 
murder, is one more step in the ever more rapid decline of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The monstrous crimes of Pinochet, Videla, Massera ' 
and Kissinger in the 1970s in South America had a counterpart į 
nearer to home; the tortures and murders committed by the Pakistan 
regime and its collaborators during the Bangladesh liberation struggle 
of 1971. Here also, collaborators have hidden in religious cloths. The |: 
outpouring of anger at Shahbagh intersection, Dhaka, at the failure to 
impose the death penalty on Kader Mollah for his crimes í 
collaboration, is an important event. We recommend to your attention 
the following article written for AMR by our good friend Badruddin 
Umar on page 66. 
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Jo Carlos Mariategui is one of Latin America’s 
‘most profound but overlooked thinkers. A self- 
taught journalist, social scientist, and activist from ` 
Peru, he was the first to emphasize’that those ` 
. fighting for the revolutionary transformation of 
society must adapt classical Marxist theory to the . - 
particular conditions of Latin America. He also” ` 
stressed that indigenous peoples must take an active; -` 
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